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EXTRAORDINARY  ANECDOTE 

OF    CHARLES    THE    SECOND. 

THE  King,  when  at  Bruffels,  being  defirous 
and  refolved  to  fee  his  lifter  the  Princefs  of 
Orange,  but  withal  under  a  neceffity  to  make  the 
journey  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy,  did  communicate 
his  defign  to  no  perfon  whatfoever.  He  ordered 
—  Fleming,  (a  fervant  of  the  fearl  of  Wig- 
ton)  who  was  in  his  fervice,  and  of  whofc  fidelity 
he  neither  then  nor  ever  after  did  doubt,  fecretly 
to  provide  a  couple  of  good  horfes,  and  have  them 
ready  at  a  certain  place  and  time  of  the  next  en- 
fuing  night,  by  his  Majefty  appointed:  that 
Fleming,  with  thefe  horfes,  fhould  remain  alone 
till  he  heard  from  the  King. 
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At  the  time  appointed,  the  King  (having  gone 
to  bed,  and  afterwards  drefled  bimfelf,  and  pri- 
vately gone  out  of  a  back  door,  and  leaving  only 
a  letter  to  fome  one  of  his  fen-ants  in  whom  he 
confided,  with  an  account  of  his  having  gone  from 
them  for  a  few  days,  and  with  direftions  to  keep 
his  abfence  as  fecret  as  poffible,  under  pretence 
of  being  indifpofed)  came  to  the  place:  there  he 
found  Fleming  with  the  horfes,  as  he  haddire&ed. 
He  then  acquainted  Fleming  of  his  defign  of  going 
to  the  Hague ;  and  not  regarding  the  hazards  he 
might  be  cxpofed  to,  away  he  went  with  his  (len- 
der equipage  and  attendance,  travelling  through 
the  mod  fecret  bye-ways,  and  contriving  it  fo, 
that  he  came  to  the  Hague  by  fix  in  the  morning, 
and  alighted  at  a  fcrub  inn  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  where  he  was  confident  none  would  know 
him  under  the  difguifc  he  was  then  in.  He  im- 
mediately fern  Fleming  to  acquaint  his  fitter  where 
he  was,  and  to  leave  it  to  her  to  contrive  the  way 
and  manner  of  his  having  accefs  to  her,  fo  as  not 
to  be  known. 

Fleming  having  difpatched  his  commifiion  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  (lefs  than  an  hour)  was  no  fooncr 
returned  to  the  King,  (finding  him  in  the  room 
where  he  had  left  him,  and  where  he  had  been 
{till  alone)  than' an  unknown  perfon  came  and 
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afked  of  the  landlord,  if  two  Frenchmen  had  not 
alighted  at  his  houfe  that  irtftrning  ?  The  landlord 
replied,  that  indeed  two  men  had  come,  but  of 
what  country  he  knew  not.  The  ftranger  defired 
him  to  tell  them  he  wanted  to  fpeak  to  them ; 
which  he  having  done,  the  King  was  much  fur- 
prized,  but  withal  inclined  to  fee  the  perfon.— 
Fleming  oppofed  it;  but  the  King  being  pofitive, 
the  perfon  was  introduced,  being  an  old  reverend- 
Like  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  ordinary  grey 
cloaths;  who  looking  and  fpeaking  to  the  perfon 
of  -the  King,  told  him  he  was  the  perfon  he  wanted 
to  fpeak  to,  and  that  all  alone,  on  matters  of  im- 
portance. The  King  believing  it  might  perhaps 
be  a  return  from  his  fitter,  or  being  curious  to 
know  the  refult  of  fuch  an  adventure,  defired 
Fleming  to  withdraw;  which  he  refufed,  till  the 
King  taking  him  afide,  told  him  there  could  be  no 
hazard  from  fuch  an  old  man,  for  whom  he  was 
too  much,  and  commanded  him  to  retire. 

They  were  no  fooner  alone,  than  the  ftranger 
bolted  the  door,  (which  brought  the  King  to  think 
on  what  might  or  would  happen)  and  at  the  fame 
time  falling  upon  his  knees,  pulled  off  his  very 
nice  and  artificial  mafk,  and  difcovered  himfelf 
to  be  Mr.  Downing,  (afterwards  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Sir  George,  and  Ambaflador  from  the 
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King  to  the  States,  after  his  rcftoration)  then  En- 
voy or  Ambaffador  from  Cromwell  to  the  States, 
being  the  fon  of  one  Downing,  an  Independent 
Minifter,  who  attended  fome  of  the  Parliament- 
men  who  were  once  fent  to  Scotland  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  to  join  againft  the  King,  and  who  was  a 
very  aflive  virulent  enemy  to  the  Royal  Family, 
as  appears  from  Lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory.  " 

The  King,  you  may  eafily  imagine,  was  not  a 
little  furprized  at  the  difcovery:  but  Downing 
gave  him  no  time  for  refleftion,  having  imme- 
diately fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner:-— 
That  he  humbly  begged  his  Majefty's  pardon  for 
any  (hare  or  part  he  had  a£ted  during  the  rebel- 
lion againft  his  Royal  iptereft;  and  allured  him, 
that  though  he  was  jult  now  in  the  fervice  of  the 
I'furper,  he  wifhed  his  Majefty  as  well  as  any  of 
his  fubjc&s;  and  would,  when  an  occafion  offered, 
venture  all  for  his  fervice;  and  was  hopeful,  what 
he  was  to  fay  would  convince  his  Majefty  of  his 
fincciitv:  but  before  he  mentioned  the  caufe  of 
his  coming  to  him,  he  mutt  infill  that  his  Majefty 
would  lolcmnly  promife  to  him  not  to  mention 
vlut  kul  happened,  to  Fleming,  or  any  other  per- 
[\w\  wh.ulocvcr.  u..til  it  pleafed  God  his  Majefty 
was  it-ttorcd  to  his  crowns,  when  he  fhould  not 
haw  icafon  to  dclirc  it  to  be  concealed;  though 
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even  then  he  mull  Kkewife  have  his  Majefty's  pro- 
mife  never  to  afk,  or  expett  he  fhould  difcover 
how  or  when  he  came  to  know  of  his  being  there* 

The  King  having  folemnly  engaged  in  the  terms 
required,  Downing  proceeded,  and  told,  that  his 
mailer  the  Ufurper,  being  now  at  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  States  fo  dependent  and  obfequious 
to  him  that  they  refufed  nothing  he  required,  had 
with  the  greateft  fecrecy,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
effectual,  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which,  among 
other  trifling  matters,  agreed  to  hinc  indc,  the  chief 
and  indeed  main  end  of  the  negociation  was,  that 
the  States  flood  engaged  to  feize  and  deliver  up 
to  the  Ufurper  the  perfon  of  his  Majefty,  if  fo  be 
at  any  time  he  fhould  happen,  by  chance  or  de~ 
fign,  to  come  within  their  territories,  when  required 
thereto  by  any  in  his  name; — and  that  this  treaty, 
having  been  figned  by  the  States,  was  fent  to 
London,  from  whence  it  had  returned  but  yefter- 
day  morning,  and  totally  finiftied  yefternight,  be- 
twixt him  and  a  private  committee  of  the  States. 
He  reprefented  his  mailer's  intelligence  to  be  fo 
good,  that  a  difcovery  would  be  made  even  to 
himfelf  (Downing)  of  his  Majefty's  being  there; 
and  if  he  neglefled  to  apply  to  have  him  feized, 
his  matter  would  refent  it  to  the  higheft,  which 
would  infallibly  colt  him  his  head,  and  deprive 

his 
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his  Majefty  of  a  faithful  fervant.  And  being  de- 
lirous  to  prevent  the  miferable  confequences  of 
what  would  follow,  if  his  being  here  was  discovered, 
he  refolved  to  communicate  the  danger  he  was  in; 
and,  for  fear  of  a  future  difcovery,  he  had  dif- 
guifed  himfelf,  being  refolved  to  truft  no  perfon 
with  the  fecret.  He  then  propofed  that  his  Ma- 
jefty would  immediately  mount  his  horfes,  and 
make  all  the  difpatch  imaginable  out  of  the  States* 
territories:  that  he  himfelf  would  return  home, 
and,  under  pretence  of  ficknefs,  lie  longer  in  bed 
than  ufual;  and  that  when  he  thought  his  Majefty 
was  fo  far  off,  as  to  be  out  of  danger  to  be  over- 
taken, he  would  go  to  the  States,  and  acquaint 
them  that  he  underftood  his  Majefty  was  in  town, 
and  require  his  being  feized  in  the  terms  of  the 
1: .jc  treaty:  that  he  knew  they  would  comply,  and 
:- r;  I  to  the  place  direfled;  but,  on  finding  that 
)\\i>  Majefty  was  gone  off  fo  far  as  to  be  fafe,  he 
would  propofe  to  make  no  farther  noife  about  it, 
left  it  fhould  difcovcr  the  treaty,  and  prevent  his 
Majefty's  afterwards  falling  into  their  hands.  The 
King  immediately  followed  his  advice;  and  he 
returning  home,  every  thing  was  afted  and  hap- 
pened as  he  propofed  and  foretold. 

The  King  having  thus  efcaped  this  imminent 
danger,  molt  religioufly  performed  what  he  had 
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promifed,  never  mentioning  any  part  of  this  ftory 
till  after  his  reftoration,  and  not  then  defiring  to 
know  how  Downing's  intelligence  came,  (which  he 
never  difcovered)  though  he  (the  Kingj  often  faid 
it  was  a  myftery;  for  no  perfon  knew  of  his  de- 
fign  till  he  was  on  horfeback,  and  that  he  could 
not  think  Fleming  went  and  difcovered  him  to 
Downing.  BeGdes,  he  fo  foon  returned  from  his 
fitter,  he  could  not  have  time,  Downing  having 
come  much  about  the  time  Fleming  returned. 

This  ftory  was  told  by  feveral,  who  frequented 
King  Charles's  Court  after  the  reftoration ;  parti- 
cularly by  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  who  faid,  that 
next  year  after  the  reftoration,  he,  with  the  Duke 
of  Rothes,  and  feveral  other  Scots  quality,  being 
one  night  with  the  King  over  a  bottle,  they  all 
complained  of  an  impertinent  fpeech  Downing  had 
made  in  Parliament,  refle&ing  on  the  Scots  na- 
tion, which  they  thought  his  Majefty  fhould  refent 
fo  as  to  difcard  him  from  Court,  and  withdrawals 
favour  from  him.  The  King  replied,  he  did  not 
approve  what  he  had  faid,  and  would  reprove  him 
for  it;  but  to  go  farther  he  could  not  well  do,  be- 
caufe  of  this  ftory,  which  he  reported  in  the  terms 
here  narrated ;  which  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on 
all  prefent,  that  they  freely  forgave  what  had 
pafled,  and  Rothes  alked  liberty  to  begin  his 
health  in  a  bumper. 
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On  SLEEP. 

O  Gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
And  fteep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoaky  cribs 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee, 
And  hufh'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  (lumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 
And  lull'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god!  why  ly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathfome  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-cafe,  or  a  common  larum  bell  ? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft, 
Seal  up  the  (hip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  furge; 
And  in  the  vifitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  on  the  flipp'ry  fhrouds, 
That  with  the  hurly  death  itfelf  awakes? 
Canft  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repofe 
To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude ; 
And,  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleft  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  King?  Then,  happy  low!  lie  down; 
Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown* 
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ADVICE  to  a  YOUNG  MAN. 

I.  17*  INSMAN,    I  prefume  you  defire  to  be 

-* ■*-  happy  here,  and  hereafter;  you  know 
there  are  a  thoufand  difficulties  which  attend  this 
purfuit;  fome  of  them,  perhaps,  you  forefee,  but 
there  are  multitudes  which  you  could  never  think 
of.  Never  truft  therefore  to  your  own  underftand- 
ing  in  the  things  of  this  world,  where  you  can  have 
the  advice  of  a  wife  and  faithful  friend ;  nor  dare 
venture  the  more  important  concerns  of  your  foul, 
and  your  eternal  interefts  in  the  world  to  come, 
upon  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and  the  di&ates  of 
your  own  reafon  ;  fince  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
advice  of  heaven,  lies  in  ypur  hands.  Vain  and 
thoughtlefs  indeed  are  thofe  children  of  pride,  who 
choofe  to  turn  heathens  in  the  midft  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  who  live  upon  the  mere  religion  of  nature, 
and  their  own  ftock,  when  they  have  been  trained 
up  among  all  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  the  bleffings  of  divine  revelation  and 
grace. 

1 1..  Whatever  your  circumftances  may  be  in 
this  world,  ftill  value  your  Bible  as  your  beft 
treafure;  and  whatsoever  be  your  employment 
here,  ftill  look  upon  Religion  as  your  belt  bufmefs. 
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Your  Bible  contains  eternal  life  in  it,  and  all  the 
riches  of  the  upper  world;  and  Religion  is  the 
•  only  way  to  become  a  poffeffor  of  them. 

III.  To  direft  your  carriage  towards  God,  con- 
verfe  particularly  with  the  Book  of  Pfalms;  David 
was  a  man  of  fincere  and  eminent  devotion.  To 
behave  aright  among  men,  acquaint  yourfelf  with 
the  whole  book  of  Proverbs;  Solomon  was  a  man 
of  large  experience  and  wifdom.  And  to  perfect 
your  direftions  in  both  thefe,  read  the  Gofpels 
and  the  Epiftles;  you  will  find  the  beft  of  rules, 
and  the  beft  of  examples  there,  and  thofe  more 
immediately  fuited  to  the  Chriftian  life. 

IV.  As  a  man,  maintain  flriQ  temperance  and 
fobriety,  by  a  wife  government  of  your  appetites 
and  paffions;  as  a  neighbour,  influence  and  en- 
gage all  around  you  to  be  your  friends,  by  a  tem- 
per and  carriage  made  up  of  prudence  andgood- 
nefs;  and  let  the  poor  have  a  certain  (hare  in  all 
your  yearly  profits.  As  a  trader,  keep  that  golden 
fentence  of  our  Saviour's  ever  before  you, 
1  Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhould  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  alfo  unto  them.* 

V.  While  you  make  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
the  conftant  rule  of  your  duty,  you  may  with  cou« 
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rage  Teft  upon  the  promifes  of  Scripture  as  the 
fprings  of  your  encouragement.  All  divine  affift- 
ances  and  divine  recompences  are  contained  in- 
them.  The  fpirit  of  light  and  grace  is  promifed 
to  aflifl  them  that  a£k  it.  Heaven  and  glory  are 
promifed  to  reward  the  faithful  and  the  obedient. 

VI •  In  every  affair  of  life,  hegin  with  God.— 
Confult  him  in  every  thing  that  concerns  you. 
View  him  as  the  author  of  all  your  bleffings,  and 
all  your  hopes,  as  your  beft  friend,  and  your 
eternal  portion.  Meditate  on  him  in  this  view, 
with  a  continual  renewal  of  your  truft  in  him,  and 
a  daily  furrender  of  yourfelf  to  him,  till  you  feel 
that  you  love  him  moft  entirely,  that  you  ferve 
him  with  fincere  delight,  and  that  you  cannot  live 
a  day  without  God  in  the  world* 

VII.  You  know  yourfelf  to  be  a  man,  an  indi- 
gent creature  and  a  (inner,  and  you  profefs  to  be 
aChriftian,  a  difciple  of  the  bleffcd  Jefus;  but 
never  think  you  know  Chrilt  or  yourfelf  as  you 
ought,  till  you  find  a  daily  need  of  him  for  righ- 
teoufnefs  and  flrength,  for  pardon  and  falsifi- 
cation; and  let  him  be  your  conftant  introducer 
to  the  great  God,  though  he  fit  upon  a  throne  of 
grace.  Remember  his  own  words,  John  xiv.  6. 
11  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 
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VIII.  Make  prayer  a  pleafure,  and  not  a  talk, 
and  then  you  will  not  forget  nor  omit  it.  If  ev« 
you  h*ve  lived  in  a  prayiqg  family,  never  let  k 
be  your  fault  if  you  do  not  live  in  one  always.—. 
Relieve  that  day,  that  hour,  or  thofe  minutes,  to 
be-all  wafted  and  loft,  which  any  worldly  pre- 
tences would  tempt  you  to  fave  out  of  the  public 
worfhip  of  the  church,  the  certain  and  conftant 
duties  of  the  clofet,  or  any  neceflary  fervices  for 
God  and  godlinefs.  Beware  left  a  blaft  attend  it, 
and  not  a  bleffing.  If  God  had  not  referved  one 
day  in  feven  to  himfelf,  I  fear  Religion  would  have 
been  loft  out  of  the  world;  and  every  day  of  the 
week  is  expofed  to  a  curfe  which  has  no  morning 
religion. 

IX.  See  that  you  watch  and  labour,  as  well  as 
pray.  Diligence  and  dependence  muft  be  united 
in  the  pra&ice  of  every  Chrjftian.  It  is  the  fame 
wife  man  acquaints  us,  that  the  hand  of  the  dili- 
gent, and  the  bleffing  of  the  Lord,  join  together 
to  make  us  rich;  Prov,  x.  4,  22. — rich  in  the 
treafures  of  body  or  mind,  of  time  or  eternity. 

It  is  y  ur  duty,  indeed,  under  a  fenfe  of  your 
own  weaknefs,  to  pray  daily  againft  fin;  but  if 
you  would  efFeQually  avoid  it,  you  muft  alfo avoid 
temptation,  and  every  dangerous  opportunity. — 

Set 
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Set  a  double  guard  wherefoever  you  feel  or  fuk 
pt&  an  enemy  at  hand.  The  world  without,  and 
the  heart  within,  have  fo  much  flattery  and  de- 
ceit in  them,  that  we  mud  keep  a  (harp  eye  upon 
both,  left  we  are  trapt  into  mifchief  between  thenu 

X.  Honour,  profit,  and  pleafure,  have  been 
fbmetimes  called  the  world's  trinity,  they  are  its 
three  chief  idols;  each  of  them  is  fufficient  to  draw 
a  foul  off  from  God,  and  ruin  it  for  ever.  Be- 
ware of  them,  therefore,  and  of  all  their  fubtle 
infinuations,  if  you  would  be  innocent  or  happy. 

Remember,  that  the  honour  which  comes  from 
God,  the  approbation  of  heaven,  and  of  your  own 
confcience,  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all 
the  efteem  or  applaufe  of  men.  Dare  not  ven- 
ture one  ftep  out  of  the  road  of  heaven,  for  fear 
of  being  laughed  at  for  walking  ftri&Iy  in  it.  It 
is  a  poor  religion  that  cannot  ftand  againft  a  jeft. 

Sell  not  your  hopes  of  heavenly  treafures,  nor 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  your  eternal  intereft,  for 
any  of  the  advantages  of  the  prefentlife:  "  Wh^t 
fhall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lofe  his  own  foul  ?" 

Remember 
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Remember  alfo  the  words  of  the  Wife  Man, 
"  He  that  loveth  pleafure  fhall  be  a  poor  man;" 
he  that  indulgeth  himfelf  in  "  wine  and  oil/*  that 
is,  in  drinking,  in  feafting,  and  in  fenfual  gratifica- 
tions, "  fliall  not  be  rich."  It  is  one  of  St.  Paul's 
chara&ejs  of  a  moft  degenerated  age,  when  "  men 
become  lovers  of  pleafure,  more  than  lovers  of 
God/'  And  that  "  flefhly  lulls  war  againft  the 
foul,"  is  St.  Peter's  caveat  to  the  Chrifiians  of 
his  time. 

XI.  Preferve  your  confcience  always  foft  and 
fenfible.  If  but  one  fin  force  its  way  into  that 
tender  part  of  the  foul,  and  dwell  eafy  there,  the 
road  is  paved  for  a  thoufand  iniquities. 

And  take  heed  that,  under  any  fcruple,  doubt, . 
or  temptation  whatfoever,  you  never  let  any  rea- 
fonings  fatisfy  your  confcience,  which  will  not  be 
a  fufficient  anfwer  or  apology  to  the  Great  Judge 
at  the  laft  day. 

XII.  Keep  this  thought  ever  in  your  mind.— 
It  is  a  world  of  vanity  and  vexation  in  which  you 
live;  the  flatteries  and  promifes  of  it  are  vain  and 
deceitful;  prepare  therefore  to  meet  difappoint- 
ments.  Many  of  its  occurrences  are  teafing  and 
vexatious.     In  every  ruffling  ftorm  without,  pof- 

fcfs 
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fefs  your  fpirit  in  patience,  and  let  all  be  calm  and 
ferene  within.  Clouds  and  tempeils  are  only 
found  in  the  lower  fkies;  the  heavens  above  are 
ever  bright  and  clear.  Let  your  heart  and  hope 
dwell  much  in  thefe  ferene  regions;  live  as  a  ftran- 
ger  here  on  earth,  but  as  a  citizen  of  heaven,  if 
you  will  maintain  a  foul  at  eafe. 

XIII.  Since  in  many  things  we  offend  all,  and 
there  is  not  a  day  partes  which  is  perfe&ly  free 
from  (in,  Jet  "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,"  be  your  daily  work.— 
A  frequent  renewal  of  thefe  exercifes,  which  make 
a  Chriftian  at  firft,  will  be  a  con  Rant  evidence  of 
your  fincere  Chriftianity,  and  give  you  peace  in 
life,  and  hope  in  death. 

XIV.  Ever  carry  about  with  you  fuch  a  fenfc 
of  the  uncertainty  of  every  thing  in  this  life,  and 
of  life  itfelf,  as  to  put  nothing  off  till  to-morrow, 
which  you  can  conveniently  do  to-day.  Dilatory 
perfons  are  frequently  expofed  to  furprize  and 
hurry  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them :  the 
time  is  come,  and  they  are  unprepared.  Let  the 
concerns  of  your  foul  and  your  fhop,  your  trade 
and  your  religion,  He  always  in  fuch  order,  as  far 
as  poflible,  that  death,  at  a  fhort  warning,  may 
be  no  occafion  of  a  difquicting  tumult  in  your  fpi- 
rit, 
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rlt,  and  that  you  may  efcape  the  anguifh  of  3 
bitter  repentance  in  a  dyingjiour.     Farewell* 


AN  UNCOMMON  STORY. 

T  TOW  irrefiftible  is  the  power  of  confcience! 
-*-  -*•  It  is  a  viper  which  twines  itfelf  round  the 
heart,  and  cannot  be  fhook  off.  It  lays  fad  hold 
of  us;  it  lies  down  with  us,  and  (tings  us  in  our 
fleep.  It  rifes  with  us,  and  preys  upon  our  vitals. 
Hence  ancient  moral ifts  compared  an  evil  con* 
fcience  to  a  vulture  feeding  upon  our  liver,  and 
the  pangs  that  are  felt  by  the  one  to  the  throws  of 
the  other;  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time  the  vulture's 
hunger  to  be  infatiable,  and  this  entrail  to  be  moll 
exquifitely  fenfibleof  pain,  and  to  grow  as  faft  as 
it  is  devoured.  What  can  be  a  ftronger  repre- 
fentation  of  the  mod  lingering  and  mod  acute 
corporeal  pains?  Yet,  ftrong  as  it  is,  it  falls 
greatly  fliort  of  the  anguifh  of  a  guilty  confcience. 
Imagination,  when  at  reft,  cannot  conceive  the 
horrors  which,  when  troubled,  it  can  excite,  or 
the  tortures  to  which  it  can  give  birth. 

What  muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  mind  of 
Beffus,  a  native  of  Pelonia,  in  Greece,  when  he 
difclofed  the  following  well  authenticated  fa£l! — 

His 
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His  neighbours  feeing  him  one  day  extremely 
earneft  in  pulling  down  fome  birds  nefts,  and 
paffionately  deilroying  their  young,  could  not  help 
taking  notice  of  it,  and  upbraiding  him  with  his 
ill-nature  and  cruelty  to  poor  creatures,  that,  by 
neftling  fo  near  him,  feemed  to  court  his  protec- 
tion and  hofpitality;  he  replied,  that  their  voice 
was  to  him  infufferable,  as  they  never  ceafed  twit- 
ting  him  with  the  murder  of  his  father. 

This  execrable  villainy  had  lain  concealed  many 
years,  and  never  been  fufpefted.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  would  never  have  come  to  light,  had 
not  the  avenging  fury  of  confcience  drawn,  by 
thefe  extraordinary  means,  a  public  acknowledge- 
ment of  it  from  the  parricide's  own  mouth. 

Beffus  is  not  the  only  perfon  that  has  ftood  felf- 
convi&ed.  Though  the  difcovery  has  not  been 
diftinguifhed.  by  fuch  a  ftrangc  circumftance, 
many  have  made  a  voluntary  confeflion,  and  fought 
for  a  refuge  from  the  torments  of  confcience  in 
death.  What  a  leffon  for  all  men  to  keep  a  con- 
fcience void  of  offence! 


D  FRIEND- 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

AN    ALLEGORY. 

A  Rich-merchant  had  a  fon  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derly ;  he  had  him  brought  up  with  great 
care,  and  fpared  nothing  to  form  his  heart,  and 
adorn  his  mind.  The  young  man's  education 
being  compleated,  he  refolved  to  make  him  tra- 
vel: "  Son,  (faid  he,  one  day  to  him)  know  that 
amidft  the  preffing  wants  of  life,  the  greateft  of  all 
is  a  good  friend.  Prodigality  confumes  our 
wealth,  a  reverfe  of  fortune  tumbles  the  moil 
powerful  into  adverfity ;  but  it  is  death  only  can 
rob  us  of  a  friend,  as  it  does  of  ourfelves;  it  is  the 
only  advantage  that  no  human  power  can  deprive 
us  of.  Find  but  one  friend  in  the  courfe  of  your 
life,  and  you  will  find  the  fir  It  and  greateft  of  all 
bleffings.  It  is  therefore,,fon,  I  defire  you  fhould 
traverfe  the  world;  travelling  will  give  true  ex- 
perience; the  more  men  we  have  feen,  the  more 
we  know  how  to  live  among  them.  The  world  is 
a  great  book  that  will  give  him  proper  information 
who  learns  to  read  in  it;  it  is  a  faithful  mirror 
that  reprefents  to  our  eyes  all  the  objefls  whofe 
knowledge  may  convey  inftru&ion  to  us.  Depart, 
fon,  and  think  particularly  in  your  excurfions  of 
making  no  valuable  acquifition,  but  of  a  true 

friend. 
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friend.     Sacrifice,  if  neceflary,  in  that  view,  what- 
ever you  may  have  moft  precious." 

The  young  man  took  leave  of  his  father,  and 
pafled  into  a  country  not  far  diftant  from  that 
which  he  left.  He  fojourned  there  but  a  fhort 
time,  and  returned  tp  his  own.  "  I  did  not  ex- 
peft  you  fo  foon,"  faid  the  father  to  him,  furprized 
at  his  quick  return. 

"  You  ordered  me  (anfwered  the  fon)  to  feek 
out  a  friend,  and  I  can  occafionally  produce  fifty, 
all  patterns  of  true  friendihip." 

"  Son,  (anfwered  the  merchant)  make  not  too 
free  with  fo  facred  a  name ;  have  you  forgot  the 
trite  adage?  •  You  mud  eat  a  peck  of  fait  with 
your  friend  before  you  know  him ;'  that  is,  do  not 
brag  of  your  friend  till  you  have  fully  proved  him. 
Friend  (hip  is  a  rare,  a  very  rare  thing;  the  moft 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  that  title  retain  only  the 
ma(k :  they  refemble  a  fummer  cloud  that  is  melted 
down  by  the  lead  ray  of  the  fun ;  they  behave  in 
regard  to  thofe  whom  they  pretend  to  love,  as  the 
votaries  of  Bacchus  do  to  a  full  flafkof  wine:  they 
embrace  it  enamoured  as  long  as  it  contains  any 
of  the  enchanting  liquqr,  and  fcornfully  throw  it 
away  fo  foon  as  it  is  emptied :  I  greatly  fear  that 

D  9  thofe 
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thofe  you  feem  fo  well  pleafed  with,  refemble  the 
falfe  fouls  I  have  here  given  you  the  pifture  of." 

c<  Father,  (faid  the  young  man)  your  diffidence 
is  unjuft;  thofe  I  regard  as  my  friends  will  fee  me 
in  adverfily  with  hearts  uneftranged,  and  their 
affe&ions  unaltered." 

"  I  have  now  lived  feventy  years,  (faid  the  mer- 
chant) I  have  made  a  trial  of  good  and  adverfe 
fortune;  I  have  narrowly  infpe&ed  into  a  number 
of  men;  and  in  fo  long  a  revolution  of  years, 
fcarce  was  I  able  to  acquire  one  friend;  how  then, 
at  your  age,  and  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  could  you  find 
fifty  ?  Learn  from  me  to  know  mankind." 

The  merchant  cut  the  throat  of  a  flieep,  put  it 
into  a  lack,  and  befmear'd  his  fon's  cloaths  with 
the  animal's  blood.  All  neccflary  preparations 
being  thus  made  for  the  defigns  he  had  formed, 
lie  deferred  the  execution  of  it  till  night.  He  took 
up  the  fack  with  the  fheep's  carcafe,  laid  it  on  the 
young  man's  fhoulders,  and  gave  him  proper  in- 
ftruftions  concerning  the  part  he  was  to  aft.  Both 
left  home  in  that  condition. 

The  young  man  knocks  at  the  door  of  one  of 
the  fifty  friends.     He  opens  it  to  him  with  a  feem- 

ing 
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ing  air  of  fondnefs  and  alacrity,  and  afks  him  the 
reafon  of  his  coming.  "  It  is  in  misfortunes  (faid 
the  merchant's  fon)  that  we  prove  thofe  we  love. 
I  often  mentioned  to  you  the  old  grudge  fubMing 
between  my  family  and  that  of  a  Lord  of  the 
Court.  Chance  would  have  it  that  we  met  each 
other  in  a  bye  place; — hatred  armed  our  hands; 
I  faw  him  ftretched  lifelefs  at  my  feet.  Fearing 
to  be  purfued  by  juftice,  I  took  up  his  body,  and 
it  is  in  the  fack  you  fee  on  my  (howlders :  I  beg 
you  will  hide  it  in  your  houfe,  till  the  affair  is 
blown  over,  and  nothing  more  heard  of  it/' 

4t  My  houfe  is  fo  fmall,  (anfwered  the  friend, 
with  a  forbidding  and  embarrafled  look)  that  it  can 
hardly  contain  the  living  that  dwell  in  it,  far  from 
making  room  in  it  for  a  dead  body.  None  are 
ignorant  of  the  long  foltered  hatred  between  you 
and  the  lord  you  have  killed:  it  will  be  imme- 
diately fufpe&ed  that  you  arc  the  author  of  his 
death;  drift  enquiry  will  be  made;  and  as  our 
friendfhip  is  publicly  known,  they  will  begin 
with  my  houfe:  it  will  avail  you  nothing  to  involve 
me  in  your  mifhap:  the  only  fervice  I  can  render 
you  is  to  keep  your  lecret." 

The  young  man  reiterated  the  moftprefling  in- 
ftances,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.     At  length  defpair- 

ing 
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creation  it  preferred  to  bufinefs.  But  when  the 
whims  of  pleafure*engrofs  the  thoughts  of  a  King, 
a  whole  nation  is  configned  to  ruin.  We  came 
here  for  other  purpofes  than  to  hear  the  exploits 
of  the  chace ;  which  are  only  intelligible  to  grooms 
and  falconers.  If  your  Majefty  will  attend  to  the 
wants  and  remove  the  grievances  of  your  people, 
you  will  find  them  obedient  fubje&s;  if  not'*— 
The  King,  ftarting  with  rage,  interrupted  him: 
•  If  not  what?'  "  If  not,"  refumed  the  nobleman, 
in  a  firm  tone,  "  they  will  look  for  another  and 
a  better  King." 


The  VOYAGE  o*  LIFE. 

"  T  IFE,"  fays  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro- 
"  -*— *  grefs  of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing 
"  our  fcenes:  we  firll  leave  childhood  behind  us, 
"  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood, 
"  then  the  better  and  more  pleafing  part  of  old 
11  age/' — The  perufal  of  this  paflage  having  in- 
cited in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  ftate  of 
man,  the  inceffant  fluctuation  of  his  wifhes,  the 
gradual  change  of  his  difpofition  to  all  external 
objefls,  and  the  thoughtleffnefs  with  which  he  floats 
along  the  ftream  of  time,  I  funk  into  a  flumber 
amidlt  my  meditations,  and  on  a  fudden  found 

my 
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my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  oflabour,  the  fhouts 
of  alacrity,  the  flirieks  of  alarm,  the  whittle  of 
winds,  and  the  dafh  of  waters. 

My  aftonifhment  for  a  time  repreffed  my  curi* 
ofity;  but  foon  recovering  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  en- 
quire whither  we  were  going,  and  what  was  the 
caufe  of  fuch  clamour  and  confufion,  I  was  told 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  octan  of  life,  that 
we  had  already  paffed  the  ftreights  of  infancy,  in 
which  multitudes  hadperifhed,  fome  by  the  weak- 
nefs  and  fragility  of  their  veffels,  and  more  by  the 
folly,  perverfenefs,  or  negligence  of  thofe  who  un- 
dertook to  fteer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on 
the  main  fea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  bil- 
lows, without  any  other  means  of  fecurity  than 
the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choofe  among  great  numbers  that  offered 
their  dire&ion  and  affiftance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagernefs ; 
and  firft  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  faw  a  ftream 
flowing  through  the  flowery  iflands,  which  every 
one  that  failed  along  feemed  to  behold  with  plea- 
fure;  but  no  fooner  touched,  than  the  current, 
which,  though  not  noify  or  turbulent,  was  yet  ir- 
refiftible,  bore  him  away.     Beyond  thefe  iflands 

E  all 
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all  was  darknefs,  nor  could  any  of  the  paflengers 
defcribe  the  fhore  at  which  he  firft  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  other  fide,  was  an  ex- 
panfe  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered 
with  fo  thick  a  mift,  that  the  moft  perfpicuous  eye 
could  fee  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  full 
of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  funk  unexpect- 
edly while  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full 
fails,  and  infulting  thole  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind. So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers, 
and  fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no  caution  could 
confer  fecurity.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by 
falfe  intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into 
whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pufhed  thofe  whom 
they  found  in  their  way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infarmount- 
able,  but  though  it  was  impoffible  to  fail  againft 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  pafTed, 
yet  it  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportuni- 
ties for  dexterity  or  courage,  fince,  though  none 
could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might 
often  avoid  it  by  oblique  dire&ion. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  fteer 
with  much  care  or  prudence;  for  by  fome  univer* 
fal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think  him- 

felf 
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vovage;  fo  that  every  paflenger  was  certain,  that 
how  long  foever  he  might,  by  favourable  accidents, 
or  by  inccffant  vigilance,  be  preferved,  he  mull 
£nk  at  laft. 

This  neccflity  of  perifhing  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  fadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the 
daring,  at  leaft  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  timo- 
rous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoy  mem  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications 
"which  nature  offered  them  as  the  folace  of  their 
labours ;  yet  in  effed  none  feemed  lefs  to  expefl 
ccftruction  than  thofeto  whom  it  was  moft  dread- 
ful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dan- 
ger from  themfelves;  and  thofe  who  knew  their 
inability  to  bear  the  fight  of  the  terrors  that  em- 
barraflVd  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look  for- 
ward, but  found  fome  amufement  for  the  prefent 
moment,  and  generally  entertained  themfelves  by 
plaving  wiih  Hope,  who  was  the  conftant  afTociate 
on  the\ova'e  of  life. 


"3^ 


Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife,  even  to 
thole  \%hom  (he  favoured  moft,  was.  not  that  they 
fhou'id  efcape.  but  that  they  fhould  fink  laft;  and 
with  this  promife  even*  one  was  fatisfied,  though 
he  hushed  at  the  reft  for  feeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity 
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of  her  companions;  For  in  proportion  as  their  vef- 
fels  grew  leaky,  fhe  redoubled  her  a  durances  of 
fafety ;  and  none  were  more  bufy  in  making  pro- 
vifions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but 
themfelves  faw  likely  to  perifh  loon  by  irreparable 
decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  life  was  the 
Gulph  of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  in- 
terfperfed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed  crags 
were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered 
with  herbage  on  which  Eafe  fpread  couches  of  re- 
pofe,  and  with  (hades  where  Pleafure  warbled  the 
fong  of  invitation.  *  Within  fight  of  thefe  rocks 
all  who  failed  on  the  ocean  of  life  muft  neceffarily 
pafs.  Reafon,  indeed,  was  always  at  hanrlto  fteer 
the  paffengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which 
they  might  efcape;  but  verv  few  could,  by  her 
intreaties  or  remonftrances,  be  induced  to  put  the 
rudder  into  her  hand,  without  ftipulating  that  (he 
fhould  approach  fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleafure, 
that  they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a  (hort  en- 
joyment of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  purfue  their  courfe  without 
any  other  deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far  by 
thefe  promifes,  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the 
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eddy  of  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance,  where,  in- 
deed, the  circumlocution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  courfe  of  the  veffel,  and  drew  it  by 
infenfible  rotations  towards  the  centre.  She  then 
repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  en- 
deavoured to  retreat,  but  the  draught  of  the  gulph 
was  generally  too  ftrong  to  be  overcome;  and  the 
paffenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleating 
and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  laft  overwhelmed  and 
loft,  Thofe  few  whom  Reafon  was  able  to  extri- 
cate, generally  fuffered  fo  many  (hocks  upon  the 
points  which  fhot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleafure, 
that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  courfe  with 
the  fame  ftrength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated 
along  timoroufly  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  fhattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water, 
till  they  funk  by  flow  degrees,  after  long  ftruggles 
and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repining  at 
their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  againft  the 
firft  approach  of  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artifts  who  profeffed  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  flop  the  leaks  of  the  veflels  which 
had  been  fhattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleafure.—- 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  their 
Ikill,  and  fome,  indeed,  were  preferved  by  it  from 
finking,  who  had  received  only  a  fingle  blow;  but 
I  remarked  that  few  veffcls  lafted  long  which  had 
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been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the 
artifts  themfelves  continued  afloat  longer  than 
thofe  who  had  leaft  of  their  afEftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was, 
that  they  funk  later,  and  more  fuddenly ;  for  they 
pafled  forward  till  they  had  fometimes  feen  all 
thofe  in  whofe  company  they  had  iffued  from  the 
ftreights  of  infancy,  perifh  in  the  way,  and  at  laft 
were  overfet  by  a  crofs  breeze,  without  the  toil  of 
refinance,  or  the  anguifh  of  expeftation.  But 
fuch  as  had  often  fallen  againft  the  rocks  of  Plea- 
fure,  commonly  fubfided  by  fenfible  degrees,  con- 
tended long  with  the  incroaching  waters,  and  har- 
raffed  themfelves  by  labours  that  fcarce  Hope 
herfelf  coald  flatter  with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  fuddenly  alarmed  with 
an  admonition  from  fome  unknown  Power,  "  Gaze 
not  idly  upon  others,  when  thou  thyfelf  art  fink- 
ing. Whence  is  this  thoughtlcfs  tranquillity, 
when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered?" 
I  looked,  and  feeing  the  Gulph  of  Intemperance 
before  me,  ftarted  and  awaked. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  of  CHARLES  II. 

APerfon  of  very  mean  abilities  and  appear- 
ance, having  an  ambition  to  be  knighted, 
his  money  prevailed  upon  fome  of  the  courtiers 
to  folicit  that  favour  for  him  from  the  King. — 
Charles,  who  could  fcarce  ever  refufe  a  man  he 
liked  any  thing,  particularly  if  it  was  mentioned 
over  a  bottle,  promifed  it;  and  next  day,  when  he 
came  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  his  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  not  deferving  fuch  an  honour  made  him 
kneel  at  too  great  a  diftance ;  upon  which  the  King, 
feeing  his  embarraflment,  good-humouredly  cried 
out,  "Come,  come,  Sir,  be  recollefted;  'tis  I, 
not  you,  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  afhamed 
in  this  buGnefs." 


VERSES  on  Mrs.  SIDDONS. 

O IDDONS!  bright  fubjea  for  a  poet's  page! 
^  Born  to  augment  the  glory  of  the  ftage ! 
Our  foul  of  tragedy  reftor'd  I  fee; 
A  Garrick's  genius  is  renew'd  in  thee. 
To  give  our  nature  all  its  glorious  courfe; 
With  moral  beauty,  with  refiftlcfs  force, 
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To  call  forth  all  the  paflbns  of  the  mind, 
The  good,  the  brave,  the  vengeful,  the  refin'd, 
The  figh,  the  thrill,  the  ftart,  the  angel's  tear; 
Thy  Ifabclla  is  our  Garrick's  Lear. 

'Tis  not  the  beauties  of  thy  form  alone, 
Thy  graceful  motion,  thy  impaffion'd  tone; 
Thy  charming  attitudes,  thy  magic  paufe 
That  fpeaks  the  eloquence  of  Nature's  laws; 
Not  thefe  have  giv'n  thee  high  theatric  fame, 
Nor  fir'd  the  mufe  to  celebrate  thy  name. 

When  Thomfon's  epithets,  to  nature  true, 
Recal  her  brighteft  glories  to  my  view; 
Whene'er  his  mind-illumin'd  afpeft  brings 
The  look  that  fpeaks  unutterable  things ; 
In  fancy,  then,  thy  image  I  (hall  fee; 
Then,  heavenly  artift,  I  (hall  think  on  thee! 
Whatever  paflion  animates  thine  eye ; 
Thence,  whether  pity  deals,  or  terrors  fly; 
Or  heav'n  commands,  to  fix  averfe  benign, 
With  pow.'r  miraculous  thy  face  to  (hine; 
Whatever  feeling  'tis  thy  aim  to  move, 
Fear,  veng'ance,  hate,  benevolence,  or  love; 
Still  do  thy  looks  ufurp  divine  controul, 
And  on  their  objefts  rivet  all  the  foul : 
Thy  light'ning  faroutftrips  the  poet's  race; 
E'en  Otway's  numbers  yield  to  Siddons'  face. 
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Long  after  thou  haftclos'd  the  glowing  fcene; 
Withdrawn  thy  killing,  or  tranfporting  mien; 
Hutaianely  haft  remov'd  from  mortal  fight, 
Thofe  eyes  that  fhed  infufferable  light; 
EfFefts  continue,  rarely  feen  before; 
The  tumult  of  the  paffions  is  not  o'er; 
Imagin'd  miferies  we  (till  deplore : 


} 


E'en  yet  diftrefs  on  meditation  grows, 
E'en  yet  I  feel  all  Ifabcllas  woes; 
The  dreadful  thoughts,  rais'd  by  the  magic  ring, 
With  all  her  agonies  my  bofom  fling; 
I  feel,  where  Byron  afcertains  his  life 
All  the  fevere  amazement  of  the  wife : 
When  fhe,  by  force,  from  his  remains  is  borne, 
Myfelf,  by  ruffians,  from  myfelf  am  torn: 
Where  the  keen  dagger  gives  her  foul  relief, 
Frees  her  from  frenzy,  and  o'erwhelming  grief; 
At  vain  compaflion,  with  her  lateft  breath, 
I  laugh,  and  triumph  in  fictitious  death. 


i 


ON    THE    NECESSITY 
OF 

SELF-ACQUAINTANCE. 

T  is  a  point  agreed  upon  by  the  wife,  the  vir- 
tuous,  and  the  religious,  that  felf-acquaint- 
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ance  is  of  confiderable  weight  and  confequence  to 
every  one  of  us. 

Surely  then  it  muft  be  worth  our  while  to  exa- 
mine into  the  caufes  of  our  difguft  to  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  knowledge. 

Among  other  caufes  of  that  ufual  indifference 
which  mankind  in  general  difcover  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  themfelvcs,  may 
be  mentioned  an  immoderate  thirft  after  pleafure. 

This  truth  will  appear  very  evident,  if  we  con- 
fider,  in  the  firft  place,  that  pleafure  is  always 
fure  to  engrofs  the  heart  of  that  man  who  addiQs 
himfelf  to  it;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  it 
enervates  and  difqualifies  the  mind  for  all  labo- 
rious purfuits.  The  love  of  pleafure  is  that  com- 
manding paflion  which  ufurps  defpotic  power,  and 
fuffers  no  power  to  approach  its  throne,  ordifpute 
with  it  the  empire  of  the  human  brcaft.  And 
whoever  yields  himfelf  up  to  pleafure  forfeits  his 
liberty,  and  will  find  it  a  mofl  difficult  talk  to  break 
loofe  from  his  bonds.  Mifefable,  then,  are  tho'fe 
captives,  to  whom  enlargement  and  freedom  are 
almoft  impoffible  acquifitions!  How  cautious 
ought  we  to  be  of  all  fuch  furrendersof  ourfelves, 
as  preclude  us  the  power  of  aQing  a  wifcr  part  for 
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the  future!  How  easeful  to  fhun  fuch  engage- 
ments as  are  incompatible  with  thought  and  re- 
fleflion,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  refpeftive 
offices  and  duties  of  life!  engagements  which  ren- 
der youth  inglorious,  and  old  age  contemptible. 

But  fuch  caution  appears  additionally  neceffary, 
when  we  confider  the  pernicious  influences  and 
effeQs  of  pleafure  on  the  mind  of  man ;  that  it 
not  only  alienates  our  affeQions  from  God,  feduccs 
us  from  our  duty,  and  arrogates  the  fole  poffeffion 
of  our  hearts;  but  what  is  a  more  dangerous  evil 
ftill,  it  likewife  emafculates  the  human  mind, 
enervates  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  anddifables 
us  from  the  purfuit  of  what  is  great  and  good. 

To  a  man  who  prizes  liberty  and  independence, 
captivity  is  one  of  the  greateft  calamities  which 
can  befal  him.  But  the  lofs  of  freedom,  accom- 
panied with  the  lofs  of  ftrength — a  ftate  of  fcrvi- 
tude,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  impotence  of  reafon 
to  extricate  him  out  of  his  flavery — are  furely  the 
foreft  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  humanity; 
and  more  particularly  when  we  fubjoin,  that  plea- 
furc  not  only  robs  us  of  our  ftrength,  but  intoxi- 
cates the  underftanding,  reconciles  to  us  our  fetters, 
and  renders  us  averfe  to  a  difcharge  from  our  bon- 
dage.    The  knowledge  of  ourfelves  is  a  laborious 
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ftudy,  and  Tequires  conftant  attention  and  inde- 
fatigable induftry.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  mind 
immerfed  in  plcafures,  is  reluttant  to  this  arduous 
taflt;  fuch  averfion  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
voluptuoufnefs  and  effeminacy.  It  may,  with 
the  Uri6left  propriety,  be  faid  of  pleafure,  "  that 
her  poifon  is  like  the  poifon  of  a  ferpent.  and  that 
the  votaries  of  pleafure  are  like  the  deaf  adder, 
that  ftoppeth  her  ear,  which  refufeth  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  fo  wifely." 

What  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjefl  of  Pleafure 
will  hold  good  with  refpeft  to  Wealth  and  Am- 
bition. The  leading  paffion,  whatever  it  be,  is 
always  imperious  and  clamorous  in  its  demands, 
and  never  can  brook  a  competitor.  Talk  to  him, 
that  is  greedy  of  gain,  or  to  the  ambitious  perfon, 
about  felf-acquaintance;  urge  the  dignity  of  the 
fcience,  and  expatiate  upon  its  extenfive  advan- 
tages, and  you  (hall  be  fure  to  find  yourfelf  a  mod 
unwelcome  preceptor.  Solicit  the  attentive  re- 
gards of  that  man,  whofe  heated  imagination  ex- 
hibits fplendours  and  titles  to  his  view;  attempt 
converfation  with  the  man  of  bufinefs,  who  rifes 
early,  and  fits  up  late,  and  eats  the  bread  of  care- 
fulnefs,  in  order  to  accumulate  riches;  and  what 
reception  will  you  meet  with  from  cither  of  thefe 
characters  ?     Like  Felix,  although  converts  to  the 
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truth  of  your  do&rine,  they  will  difmifs  you  in 
hafte,  and  fay,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  when 
I  have  a  convenient  feafon  I  will  call  for  thee." 
And  indeed,  if  they  proceed  fo  far,  it  is  the  ut- 
molt  you  are  to  expeft  from  them :  for,  as  the 
promife  is  conditional,  and  that  convenient  feafon 
will  never  arrive,  fo  the  performance  of  their 
promife  will  never  be  fulfilled. 

But  it  is  not  always  levity  or  lazinefs;  it  is  not 
only  the  love  of  pleafure,  honour,  or  riches,  which 
keeps  men  off  from  an  acquaintance  with  their 
own  hearts;  it  is  fomctimes  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that 
their  breads  will  not  bear  an  infpeftion.  They 
have  reafon  to  fear  that  things  go  wrong  there,  and 
therefore  they  decline  all  inquiries;  as  they  who 
run  behind-hand  in  the  world  do  not  care  to  look 
into  their  books.  Sad  indeed  is  the  cafe  of  that 
man,  whofe  guilt  deters  him  from  all  refearches 
into  his  own  bofom;  but  neverthelefs,  he  will  do 
well  to  confider,  that,  however  painful  fuch  exa- 
minations may  be,  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  prevent  further  acceffions  of  guilt,  and  by  a 
fincere  repentance  to  cancel  his  former  fcore. 


An 
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An  HYMN 

COMPOSED   FOR  THE   USE   OF 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

T^ATHER  of  Mercies!  God  of  Grace! 
-*■     Each  perfed  gift  is  thine ; 
Through  various  channels  flow  the  ftreams, 
The  fource  is  ftill  divine. 

Thy  kindnefs  call'd  us  into  life; 

And  all  the  good  we  know, 
Each  prefent  comfort,  future  hope. 

Thy  liberal  hands  beftow. 

The  friends  whofe  charity  provides 

This  refuge  where  to  flee, 
From  want,  from  ignorance,  and  vice, 

Were  raifed  up  by  thee. 

To  Thee  we  owe  the  full  fupply, 
Which  by  their  hands  is  given ; 

To  make  us  ufeful  here  below, 
And  traiii  our  fouls  for  heaven* 

May  health  and  peace  attend  them  here, 

And  every  joy  above; 
While  we  improve  with  grateful  hearts, 

The  labour  of  their  love. 
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OF    THE 

BATTLE  of  MARATHON. 

THE  Hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year  before  Chrift 
529,  offers  little,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits 
our  regard.  But  when  combined  with  that  of 
Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  interelting. 

The  Monarchs,  who  fuccceded  Cyrus,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  Greeks  to  exercife  thofe  vir- 
tues, which  the  freedom  of  their  government  had 
created  and  confirmed.  Sparta  remained,  under 
the  influence  of  Lycurgus's  inftitutions.  Athens 
had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pifif- 
tratidae,  a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of 
Solon,  and  ufurped  the  fupreme  power. 

Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the  luft  of  uni- 
verfal  empire,  which  feldom  fails  to  torment  the 
breafls  of  tyrants,  led  Darius  to  fend  forth  his 
numerous  armies  into  Greece. 

But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible 
foldiers,  who,  under  Cyrus,  had  conquered  Afia. 
Their  minds  were  enervated  by  luxury  and  fer- 
vitude. 
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Athens,  on  the  contrary,  teemed  with  great 
men,  whofe  minds  were  nobly  animated  by  the 
late  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Miltiades,  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  with  ten  thoufand  Athenians, 
overcame  the  Perfian  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
fand foot  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  490. 

This  memorable  day  refle&ed  the  higheft  glory 
on  Miltiades.  To  prevent  his  little  army  from 
being  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  drew  it  up 
with  a  mountain  in  the  rear,  extended  his  front 
as  much  as  poffible,  placed  his  chief  ftrength  in  the 
wings,  and  caufed  a  great  number  of  trees  to  be 
cut  down,  to  keep  off  the  enemy's  cavalry  from 
charging  them  in  flank. 

The  Athenians  ruflied  forwards  on  the  Pei  Gans 
like  fo  many  furious  lions.  This  is  remarked  to 
have  been  the  firft  time  that  they  advanced  to  the 
attack  running.  By  their  impetuofity ,  they  opened 
a  lane  through  the  enemy,  and  fupported  with  the 
greateft  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  Perfians. 

The  battle,  at  firft,  was  fought  by  both  parties 
with  great  valour  and  obftinacy.  But  the  wings 
of  the  Athenian  army,  where,  as  we  have  juft 
faid,  Miltiades  had  placed  his  chief  ftrength,  at- 
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tacking  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  flank, 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  confufion.  Six 
thoufand  Perfians  periflied  on  the  fpot,  and  amongft 
the  reft  the  traitor  Hippias,  the  principal  occafion 
of  the  war.  The  reft  of  the  Peifian  army  quickly 
fled,  and  abandoned  to  the  vi&ors  their  camp  full 
of  riches. 

Thus  the  Athenians  obtained  a  vi&ory,  more 
real  than  probable.  Animated  by  their  fuccefs 
they  purfued  the  Perfians  to  their  very  fhips,  of 
•which  they  took  feven,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  more. 

On  this  occafion,  one  Cynegirus,  an  Athenian, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  field, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  a  particular  galley  from 
putting  to  fea,  and  for  that  purpofe  held  it  faft 
with  his  right  hand :  when  his  right  hand  was  cut 
off,  he  then  feized  the  galley  with  his  left,  which 
being  likewife  cut  off,  he  took  hold  of  it  with  his 
teeth,  and  kept  it  fo  till  he  died. 

Another  foldier,  all  covered  over  with  the  blood 
of  the  enemy,  ran  to  announce  the  viflory  at 
Athens,  and  after  crying  out,  "  Rejoice,  we  are 
conquerors,"  fell  dead  in  the  prefence  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 
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The  Greeks,  in  this  engagement,  loft  only  200 
men.  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  very  highly  in  the  battle;  butMiltiades 
gained  the  chief  glory.  As  a  reward  for  his  ex- 
traordinary  merits,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  (kill  and  bravery,  they  caufed  a  picture  to 
be  painted  by  Polygnotus,  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated artifts,  where  Miltiades  was  represented, 
at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting  the 
foldiers,  and  fetting  them  an  example  of  their 
duty.  This  pifture  was  preferved  for  many  ages, 
with  other  paintings  of  the  bed  matters,  in  the 
portico,  where  Zeno  afterwards  inftituted  his 
(chool  of  philofophy. 


ANECDOTE 

OF     AN 

ATTORNEY  and  his  CLIENT. 

A  Late  popular  charafter,  when  very  young, 
was  a  candidate  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed ; 
and  being  returned,  preferred  a  petition  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  retaining  a  certain  eminent 
council,  with  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas.  Juft  before 
this  bufinefs  was  about  to  come  into  the  Houfe, 
the  barrifter,  who  had  in  the  interval  changed  his 
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political  fentiments,  fent  word  lie  could  not  pof- 
fibly  plead.  On  this,  the  candidate  immediately 
waited  on  his  advocate,  mildly  expoftulated  and 
remonftrated,  but  all  in  vain,  he  would  not  by 
any  means  confent  either  to  plead  or  return  the 
money;  adding,  with  a  fncer  of  profeflional  in- 
dolence, that '  the  law  was  open,  and  that  he  might 
have  recourfe,  if  he  conceived  himfelf  injured/ 
"  No,  no,  Sir,"  replied  the  fpirited  client,  "  I  was 
weak  enough  to  give  you  a  fee,  but  I  am  not  quite 
fool  enough  to  go  to  law  with  you;  as  I  perceive 
my  whole  fortune  may  be  wafted  in  retaining  fees 
alone,  before  I  find  one  honeft  barrifter  to  plead 
for  me.  I  have  therefore  brought  my  advocate 
in  my  pocket!"  Then  taking  out  a  brace  of  pif- 
tols,  he  offered  one  to  the  aftonifhed  counfellor; 
and  proteftcd  that  before  he  quitted  the  room  he 
would  cither  have  his  money  or  fatisfaQion.  The 
money  was  accordingly  returned;  but  lofing  fo 
able  an  advocate,  the  juftice  of  his  caufc  prevented 
not  the  failure  of  his  application. 


REFLECTIONS  on  DEATH. 

"P\EATH  is  the  moft  awful  and  interefting  fub- 
-*^ *  jeft  on  which  the  thoughts  of  man  can  be 
employed;  and  I  have  always  confidfcred  it  as  one 
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of  the  wonderful  cifcumftances  in  human  nature, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  abfolute  certainty  with 
which  every  man  knows  that  he  is  to  die,  fo  great 
a  proportion  of  life  is  parted  without  thinking  of 
it  at  all.  It  is  true,  the  precife  time  and  manner 
of  it  are  concealed  from  men  in  general,  capital 
convicts  only  having  that  knowledge  imparted  to 
them :  and  this  oblcurity,  at  the  utmoft  verge  of 
our  profpeft,  inftead  of  {hocking  the  mind  as  a 
determinate  obje£l  of  terror  does,  feems  to  yield 
and  recede  from  its  approach,  and  gives  room  for 
fancy  to  form  a  (lender  fpecious  hope,  which  floats 
in  the  void,  unlcfs  crufhed  by  a  clofc  examination. 
But  it  is  furely  ftrange.  that  beings  of  ftrong  intel- 
ligence and  vigorous  views  of  futurity,  fliould  be 
kept  quiet,  and  prevented  from  ftarting,  by  fo 
thin  a  veil. 

In  this,  as  in  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  we  can- 
not but  difcern,  with  the  ft!  left  conviction,  the 
wife  and  kind  operations  of  Providence;  which 
having  found  it  neceflary  that  we  fhould  continue 
for  a  time  in  this  Hate  of  exigence,  in  our  progrefs 
to  abetter,  difpofrs  our  minds  to  receive  fuch  a 
degree  of  apprehenfion  of  death,  as  to  make  every 
one,  not  void  of  reflection,  refolvc  at  lead  to 
exert  his  endeavouis  in  preparing  for  his  great 
change;  while  at  the  fame  time,  prcfent  concerns, 
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by  their  immediate  influence,  preferve  his  lively 
and  moft  frequent  attention. 

The  greateft  objeft,  if  viewed  at  a  prodigious 
diftance,  will  not  affeft  our  perceptions  fo  ftrongly 
as  a  much  fmaller  one  that  is  near  to  us.  Thus 
it  is  as  to  Death,  and  the  comparatively  little  ob- 
jefls  which  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives.  We 
are  fo  framed,  that  what  is  prefent  muft  ever  pafs 
upon  us  fo  ftrongly  as  to  render  us  little  concerned 
about  the  future,  unlefs  we  are  able  to  counteract 
the  natural  workings  of  our  minds  by  ftudied  in- 
tellc&ual  exertions  and  contrary  habits.  This  is 
not  to  be  done  in  any  degree,  without  more  than 
ordinary  fpiritual  acquirements;  and  fuch  are  the 
unccafing  cflfefts  of  mere  fenfation,  and  its  con- 
fequences,  that  I  queftion  if  even  the  Monks  of 
La  Trappe,  whofe  whole  time  was  fpent  in  the 
.  clofcltfcclufion  and  filcnce,  andexercifesof  folemn 
meditation  and  piety,  were  able  in  reality  to  fix 
their  thoughts  upon  Death  duiing  any  confider- 
ablc  part  of  each  day.  Their  form  of  falutation 
to  each  other  being  the  only  words  which  they 
were  permitted  to  (peak,  viz.  memento  viori,  re- 
member to  die,  is  a  proof  that  they  require  to  have 
their  recollection  occalionally  awakened ;  as  Philip 
of  Maccdon  had  one,  who  every  morning,  in  the 
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midft  of  his  magnificence  and  power,  whifpercd 
him,  Remember j  Sir,  you  are  a  man. 

It  has  been  argued  by  fome  ingenious  and  fan- 
ciful men,  whofe  abilities  were  not  great  enough 
to  make  them  diftinguifhed  upon  plain  and  com- 
mon ground,  and  who  therefore  placed  themfelves 
on  the  fummits  of  Angularity : — it  has  been  argued 
by  fuch,  that  the  fear  of  Death  is  not  natural  to 
mankind  ;  that  the  Savage,  who  is  to  be  admired 
and  envied  as  the  man  of  nature,  lives  in  health, 
and  dies  in  tranquillity;  and  that  all  the  dreary 
notions  of  mortality  have  been  produced  by 
Priefts,  to  fubjeEl  the  minds  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures to  their  influence. 

That  the  fear  of  Death  will  be  lefs  terrible,  in 
proportion  as  a  being  thinks  lefs,  I  (hall  not  deny. 
But  I  fuppofe  few  of  my  readers  would  incline  to 
be  degraded  to  the  ftate  of  the  lamb,  whofe  in- 
confiderate  fearleflhefs  is  fo  well  defcribed  by 
Pope: 

"  Pleas'd  to  the  laft,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
"  And  licks  the  hand  juft  rais'd  to  flied  its  blood." 

Neither,  I  hope,  would  many  be  content  to  ob- 
tain an  exemption  from  their  awful  anxiety,  at 
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the  price  of  being  turned  into  Savages.  That 
Savages  have  not  the  fear  of  Death,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve: but  if  it  is  fo,  the  reafon  can  only  be,  that 
their  whole  atrention  is  occupied  in  procuring 
themfelves  food,  and  watching  for  fafety ;  fo  that 
their  views  extend  not  to  futurity,  more  than  thofe 
of  the  wild  beaft  of  the  defart.  For  it  is  matter 
of  demonftration,  that  if  the  thoughts  of  Death 
come  into  the  mind  of  man  at  all,  they  mull  ftrike 
him  with  at  leaft  a  very  ferious  concern. 

Shakefpeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Julius 
Caefar  this  fpeech : 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths: 

The  valiant  never  tafte  of  Death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  feems  to  me  mod  ftrange  that  men  fliould  fear; 

Seeing  that  Death,  a  necefTary  end, 

Will  Come  when  it  will  come." 

Of  this  paffagc,  the  two  firft  lines  are  exceed- 
ingly animated;  but  the  reft  of  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, an  irrational  rhapfody.  For,  furely,  it  is 
not  the  mod  ftrange  of  all  wonders,  that  one 
fliould  fear  Death,  fince  it  cannot  be  difputed 
that  Death  involves  in  it  every  objefl  of  regret, 
and  every  poffibility  of  evil. 
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If  Death  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  extin&ion 
of  our  being,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  genuine 
feelings  of  every  one  of  my  readers  for  the  juftice 
of  the  reflexions  in  Addifon's  celebrated  foli- 
loquy  of  Cato,  though  lately  cavilled  at  by  a 
French  Philofopher  and  Critic. 

The  thought  of  being  at  once  and  for  ever  de- 
prived of  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  and  dear 
to  us,  mud  doubtlefs  be  very  diftrefling.  If  to 
part  with  one  affectionate  friend,  to  lofe  one  va- 
luable piece  of  property,  gives  us  pain,  what  mud 
be  the  affliction,  which  the  thought  of  parting  with 
all  our  friends,  and  lofing  all  our  property,  mult 
occafion? 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Sophift  to  argue,  that  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  our  being  annihilated,  we  {hall 
have  no  affliftion;  as  we  can  have  no  confciouf- 
nefs:  for  all  but  very  dull  men  will  confcfs,  that 
though  we  may  be  infcnfible  of  the  reality  when 
it  takes  place,  the  thought  of  it  is  difmal.  But  no- 
body can  be  certain  of  annihilation;  and  the 
thought  of  entering  upon  a  fcene  of  being,  alto- 
gether unknown,  which  may  be  unhappy  in  an 
extreme  degree,  is,  without  queftion,  very  alarm- 
ing. If  a  man  were  to  be  put  on  board  a  fliip 
which  had  landed  in  Britain  from  a  remote  region, 
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with  which,  and  its  inhabitants,  we  are  utterly 
unacquainted,  and  fhould  know  that  he  is  never 
to  return  home  again,  but  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his 
days  in  that  region,  he  would,  I  believe,  be 
•reckoned  very  Itupid  if  he  fhould  be  uncon- 
cerned. Yet  Death  prefents  to  the  imagination 
fuppofhions  ftill  more  terrifying. 

In  the  Play  ofMcafwrefor  Meafure,  Shakefpeare 
gives  us  mod  natural,  as  well  as  highly  poetical 
fentiments  of  Death,  in  the  character  of  Claudi*; 
who,  after  his  After  has  talked  with  unthinking 
levity,  thus 

"  Oh!  were  it  but  my  life, 

I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 

As  frankly  as  a  pin." 

Scrioufly  expreffes  himfelf  in  a  fhort  fentence* 
41  Death's  a  fearful  thing." 

And  a  little  after, 

"  Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obftruflion,  and  to  rot; 
This  fcnfibie  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  fpirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  refide 
u tiling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice; 
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To  be  imprifon  d  in  the  viewlefs  winds, 
And  blown  with  reftlefs  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world;  or  to  be  worfe  than  worft 
.Of  thofe,  that  lawlefs  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling;  'tis  too  horrible! 
The  wearieft  and  mod  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprifonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradife 
To  what  we  fear  of  Death." 

Thus  an  Infidel,  who  has  a  lively  imagination, 
jnay,  upon  his  own  principles,  be  frightened  when 
he  thinks  of  Death.  For  infidelity,  as  to  a  future 
ftate,  can  carry  a  man  no  farther  than  fcepticifm; 
and  it  is  fufficient  to  excite  fear  in  a  ftrong  degree, 
that  fuch  horrible  fituations  as  Shakefpeare  fan- 
cies, in  the  verfes  which  I  have  juft  quoted,  arc 
even  poffible. 

Neither,  in  my  apprehenfion,  can  any  man, 
whofe  mind  is  not  naturally  dull,  or  grown  cafc 
lous  by  age,  be  without  uncafinefs  when  he  looks 
forward  to  the  aft  of  diffolution  itfelf.  A  hypo- 
chondriac fancies  himfelf  at  different  times  fuffer- 
ing  Death  in  all  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has 
been  obferved;  and  thus  he  dies  many  times  be- 
fore his  death.  I  myfelf  have  been  frequently 
terrified,  and  difmally  afflifted  in  this  way,  nor 
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can  I  yet  fccure  my  mind  againft  it  at  gloomy 
feafons  of  deje&ion. 

When  one  has  found  relief  by  any  remedy, 
however  accidental,  it  is  humane  to  mention  it  to 
others.  I  am  therefore  to  inform  my  hypochon- 
driac brethren,  who  may  have  the  fame  horrible 
imaginations  of  Death  which  I  have  had,  that  I 
have  found  fenfible  confolationsfrom  a  very  pretty 
paffage,  which  I  chanced  to  read  feveral  years 
ago,  which  is  thus: 

"  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  fear  of  Death 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  paflions  implanted  in  human 
nature,  and  wifely  ordained  by  Providence  as  a 
fort  of  guard  to  retain  mankind  within  their  ap- 
pointed Ration.  Yet,  poflibly,  there  are  not  thofe 
agonies  in  dying  which  are  ufually  fuppofed:  many 
things  appear  more  formidable  in  imagination, 
than  they  are  in  reality.  When  we  are  in  perfeft 
health  and  vivacity,  we  have  a  horrible  idea  of 
fickucfs  and  confinement.  But  when  we  are 
aflually  fick  or  confined,  we  are  more  infenfible 
to  the  pleafures  and  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  re- 
conciled to  the  alteration.  As  our  diftemper  in- 
crcafes,  we  begin  to  be  difgufted  with  life,  and 
wifh  to  be  releafed.  The  afpeft  of  Death  becomes 
more  familiar  as  it  approaches.     As  nature  finks 
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into  diffolution,  we  gradually  lofe  the  power  of 
fenfation.  The  interval  of  departure  is  (hort  and 
tranfient;  the  change  imperceptible.  No  reflec- 
tion, and  therefore  no  pain,  fucceeds.  The  foul 
forgets  her  anxiety,  and  links  into  repofe;  and  if 
there  is  a  pain,  there  is,  upon  Chriftian  principles, 
a  blifs  in  dying. 

"  We  may  perhaps  reconcile  ourfelves,  in  fomc 
meafure,  to  the  thoughts  of  our  deceafe,  by  ob- 
ferving  how  fleep  pervades  the  human  frame,  and 
fufpends  its  operations.  With  what  eafe  do  we 
pafs  from  waking  to  fleeping!  With  how  little 
concern  do  we  part  with  the  knowledge  of  light, 
and  of  ourfelves!  And  if  this  temporary  infenfi- 
bility,  this  image  of  Death,  fleals  upon  us  imper- 
ceptibly; if  we  feel  an  inexpreflible  fweetncfs  in 
that  fituation,  why  may  we  not  imagine  that  the 
fenfes  glide  away  in  the  fame  foft  and  eafy  man- 
ner, when  nature  finks  into  the  profoundefl; 
repofe  ?" 

There  are  few  more  beautiful  pieces  of  writing 
than  this,  which  was  extracted  from  the  Critical 
Review,  in  giving  an  account  of  Dr.  Stennett's 
Difcourfeson  Perfonal  Religion. — Aftrikingand 
expreflive  defcription  of  the  horrors  of  dying  is 
quoted  from  that  book;  upon  which  the  Reviewer 
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has  made  the  aforefaid  refle&ion.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  wondered  at  the  excellence  of  writing  which 
I  have  found  in  the  Reviews,  when  I  confidered 
that  the  authors  were  anonymous,  and  could  not 
be  ftimulated  by  the  hopes  of  praife. 

Notwhhftanding  my  perfuafion  that  the  fear  of 
Death  is  rational,  and  will  ever  be  found  in  a 
thinking  being,  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  all 
proper  refpeft  to  that  firmnefs  and  fortitude  of 
which  fome  are  poffeffed;  who,  whilft  they  are 
fenfible  of  the  awful  importance  of  launching  from 
one  ftate  of  being  into  another,  fupport  the 
thoughts  of  it  with  a  calmnefs  and  humble  hope 
becoming  at  once  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  humble  confidence  of  piety. 


On  GAMING. 

A  S  Gaming  is  frequently  the  fource  of  that 
-*■  *•  fearful  murderous  hatred  which  has  lately 
been  a  terror  to  the  nation,  I  think  it  would  be 
doing  an  acceptable  public  fervice  to  flicw  in  what 
dcteflation  it  is  held  by  the  whole  community 
aflcmblcd  in  Parliament;  and  this  cannot  be  bet- 
ter done  than  by  a  tranfeription  from  the  learned 
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filackftone,  in  which  he  exhibits  a  beautiful  dis- 
play and  liberality  of  fentiments. 

After  having  fet  forth  what  provifion  the  wifdom 
of  legiflature  has  made  againft  luxury,  that  bale- 
ful plague  and  ruinous  peft  of  fociety;  and  men- 
tioned that  by  10  Edw.  III.  ftat.  3,  no  man  fhall 
be  ferved  at  dinner  or  fupper  with  more  than  two 
courfes,  except  upon  fome  great  holidays,  there 
fpecified,  in  which  he  may  be  ferved  with  three. 
He  introduces  Gaming  as  the  natural  offspring  of 
luxury,  and  fays,  "  Next  to  that  of  luxury,  na- 
turally follows  the  offence  of  Gaming,  which  is 
generally  introduced  to  fupply  or  retrieve  tfyecx-u- 
pences  occafioned  by  the  former;  it  being  a  kind 
of  tacit  confeffion  that  the  company  engaged 
therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
refpe&ive  fortunes;  and  therefore  they  call  lots, 
to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  fhall  fall,  that 
the  reft  may  be  faved  a  little  longer."  But  taken 
in  any  light,  it  is  an  offence  of  the  moft  alarming 
nature;  tending,  by  neceffary  confequences,  to 
promote  public  idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery, 
among  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs:  and  among  perfons 
of  a  fuperior,  it  has  been  frequently  attended 
with  the  fudden  ruin  and  defolation  of  ancient  and 
opulent  families,  an  abandoned  proflitution  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  too 
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often  has  ended  in  felf-murder.  To  reftrain  this 
vice  among  the  inferior  fort  of  people,  the  ftatute 
33  Henry  VIII.  c.  9,  was  made;  which  pro- 
hibits, to  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis, 
tables,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  di- 
verfions  therein  fpecified,  unlefs  in  the  time  of 
Chriftmas,  under  pecuniary  pains  and  imprifon- 
ment.  And  the  fame  law,  and  alfo  the  Hat.  30 
Geo,  II.  c.  24,  inflict  pecuniary  penalties  as  well 
upon  the  mailer  of  any  public-houfe  wherein  fer- 
vants  are  permitted  to  game,  as  upon  the  fervants 
themfelves,  who  are  found  to  be  gaming  there.— 
But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modern 
.complaints:  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life  that  de- 
mands the  attention  of  Magiftrates;  a  paffion  in 
which  every  valuable  confideration  is  made  a 
facrifice,  and  which  we  feem  to  have  inherited 
from  our  anceftors,  the  ancient  Germans,  whom 
Tacitus  defcribes  to  have  been  bewitched  with  the 
fpirit  of  play  to  a  moll  exorbitant  degree.  "  They 
addift  themfelves  (fays  he)  to  dice,  (which  is  won- 
derful) when  fober,  and  as  a  ferious  employment; 
with  fuch  a  mad  defire  of  winning  or  loGng,  that 
when  dripped  of  every  thing  elfe,  they  will  ftake 
at  lad  their  liberty,  and  their  very  felves.  The 
lofer  goes  into  voluntary  flavery,  and,  though 
younger  and  ftronger  than  his  antagonift,  fufFers 
himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold.— And  this  perfe- 
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verance  in  To  bad  a  caufe  they  call  the  point  of 
Aon$ur." 


When  men  are  thus  intoxicated  with  fo  frantic 
a  fpirit,  laws  will  be  of  little  avail ;  becaufe  the 
fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour  that  prompts  a  man  to 
facrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from  appealing  to 
the  Magi  ft  rate.  Yet  it  is  proper  that  laws  fhould 
be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 
learn  what  penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  what 
confidence  they  repofe  in  (harpers;  who,  if  fuc- 
cefsful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour; 
or  if  unfuccefsful,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  ftill 
greater  gainers  by  informing.  For  by  fiat.  i6, 
Car.  II.  c.  7,  if  any  perfon,  by  playing  or  bet- 
ting, (hall  lofe  more  than  iool.  at  one  time,  he 
Ihall  not  be  compellable  to  pay  the  fame;  and  the 
winner  (hall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  one  moiety 
to  the  King,  the  other  to  the  informer.  The  9th 
Anne,  c.  14,  enafts,  that  all  bonds,  and  other 
fecurities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  mo- 
ney lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  (hall  be  utterly 
void:  that  all  mortgages  and  incumbrances  of 
lands  made  upon  the  fame  confideration,  fhall  be 
and  endure  to  the  ufe  of  the  heir  of  the  mortgager : 
that  if  any  perfon,  at  one  time,  lofes  10I.  at  play, 
he  may  fue  the  winner,  and  recover  it  back  by 
aSion  of  debt  at  law;  and,  in  cafe  the  lofer  does 

I  not, 
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not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the  winner  for  tre- 
ble the  fum  fo  loft;  and  the  plaintiff  in  either  cafe 
may  exam* ne  the  defendant  himfelf  upon  oath; 
and  no  privilege  of  Parliament  fliall  be  allowed. 
And  if  any  one  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time 
wins  more  than  lol.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he 
may  be  indi&ed  thereupon,  and  (hall  forfeit  five 
times  :h  value;  (hall  be  deemed  infamous,  and 
(hall  i.itfcr  fuch  corporal  punifhmentas  in  cafe  of 
wilful  perjury. 

By  ft.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  the  ft.  9  Anne  is  far- 
ther enforced.  The  forfeitures  of  that  aft  may 
now  be  recovered  in  a  Court  of  Equity:  and  if 
any  be  convi&ed,  upon  information  or  indiftment, 
of  winning  or  lofing  at  any  fitting  10  or  20I.  within 
twenty-four  hours,  he  (hall  forfeit  five  times 
the  fum. 

Thus  careful  has  the  legiflature  been  to  prevent 
this  deftruftive  vice;  which "tnay  (hew  that  our 
laws  are  not  fo  deficient  as  ourfelves,  and  our 
magiftrates,  in  putting  thofe  laws  in  execution. 

As  gamefters  are  men  who  boaft  of  very  exalted 
fpirits,  both  as  to  the  delicacy  of  their  honour, 
and  quick  fenfibility  of  parts,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  flicw  them  in  what   fovereign  contempt  the 
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judicioufly  candid  Addifon  held  both :  "  It  is 
wonderful  (fays  he)  to  fee  perfons  of  the  beft  fenfe 
paffing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  (huffling 
and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  con- 
verfation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game 
phrafes,  and  no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black  or 
red  fpots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.-^- 
Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  his 
fpecies  complaining  that  life  is  fliort?"  And  in 
another  place  he  fays,  "  You  often  fee  a  common 
{harper  in  competition  with  a  gentleman  of  the  firft 
rank;  though  all  mankind  is  convinced  that  a 
fighting  gamefter  is  only  a  pick-pocket,  with  the 
courage  of  a  highwayman." 


Of  FRIENDSHIP. 


THE  greateft  fweetner  of  human  life  is  Friend- 
ftiip.  To  raife  this  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
enjoyment,  is  a  fecret  which  but  few  difcover.-r— 
Friendfhips,  in  general,  are  fuddenly  contraQed  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  eafily  dif- 
folved.  A  man  who  has  amufed  us  for  an  even- 
ing with  fprightly  merriment,  fhall  be  admitted 
into  the  number  of  our  friends,  and  received  with 
that  ardour  which  is  always  the  attendant  upon 
the  firft  impreffion  of  regards.     But,  though  wit  be 
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an  agreeable,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  qualifi- 
cation neceffary  in  a  friend ;  and  is,  of  all  others, 
the  mod  precarious  foundation  of  efteem.  A  wit, 
in  this  refpeft,  rcfembles  a  beauty;  all  admire  her, 
though  few  would  venture  to  chufe  her  as  a  wife. 


'ol 


Qualifications  that  make  a  man  the  obje6l  of 
general  applaufe,  are  not,  in  themfelves,  fufficient 
to  conciliate  our  friendly  regards.  Amidft  this 
univerfal  admiration,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  partiality  of  friendfhip  to  exercife  itfelf;  and 
a  man  under  the  fame  obligations  to  every  perfon, 
cannot,  in  ilriti  juftice,  limit  his  regards  to  any 
one  in  particular.  It  is  much  more  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  he  will  facrifice  the  opinion  and 
efteem  of  an  individual,  to  the  opinion  and  efteem 
of  the  reft;  and  will,  at  the  expence  of  one  ad- 
mirer, attempt  to  raife  his  reputation  with  others. 

But  the  wit  is  not  the  only  man  difqualified  for 
Friendfhip.  Look  round  the  world,  and  you  will 
fee  men  employed  in  fuch  purfuits,  and  disturbed 
with  fuch  paffions,  as  make  Friendfhip  appear  al- 
moft  an  empty  name,  and  an  imaginary  exiftence. 
Moft  breads  are  fo  contra&ed  by  felfifti  and  mer- 
cenary principles,  that  they  are  incapable  of  feel- 
ing any  of  the  finer  movements  and  reciproca- 
tions of  benevolence;  and  even  where  nature  has 
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(bftened  the  heart  to  this  delicate  fenfibility,  (he 
has,  perhaps,  confiderably  abated  its  operation, 
by  principles  and  habits  of  a  contrary  kind.— 
Some  are  fufceptible  of  the  warmeft  affection, 
quick  to  the  call  of  neceffity,  and  ready  to  relieve 
and  fuccour  diftrefs;  but  then  they  lie  open  to 
the  attack  of  every  fofter  paffion,  and  have  not 
fortitude  fufficient  to  reafon  down  thefe  rifing 
propenfities  of  nature  into  the  genuine  principles 
of  difinterefted  Friendfhip.  Others,  from  felfifh- 
nefs  and  pride,  fhall  lend  an  eafy  ear  to  the  whif- 
per  of  malignity  and  envy.  Others  deftroy 
Friendfhip  by  fufpicion  and  referve.  Others  have 
hearts  foft  to  every  impreffion;  and,  in  thefe,  one 
feal  of  Friendfhip  is  obliterated  by  another :  while 
fome,  by  a  mutable  difpofition  of  mind,  relinquifh 
their  friends,  not  becaufe  they  ceafe  to  be,  but 
continue  what  they  once  were.  But  when  we 
come  to  refleft,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Friend- 
fhip, in  order  to  be  true  and  lading,  mud  know 
no  rival  or  referve,  have  fimilar  virtues  for  its 
foundation,  and  mutual  efteem  for  its  fupport, 
and  the  happinefs  of  another  preferred  to  our  own; 
and  when  we  confider,  on  the  other,  the  fufpicions 
of  pride,  the  love  of  fupcriority,  and  the  natural 
diftruft  of  the  human  heart,  we  fliall  foon  find 
that  Socrates  made  a  right  eftimatc  of  Friendfhip, 
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and  \\m  a  very  fmall  manGon  m.1  cccg^i   ?.-."- 
which  any  man  can  truly  call  Lcii. 

Confidcring  thefc  rcquifuej  of  FrWr  -    ^^ 
the  oppofition  in  the  way  of  th_:r  ar^v-r-riy  %• 
have  a  melancholy  in  fiance  of  the  icptriaia  ^ 
our  prcfent  ftatc  of  being,  which  zr-xii.  iema 
thr  pofhbility  of  attaining  that  *h:ch  iiiLc  zmc=i 
hfippinrU  wc  can  enjoy.     But  this  may  be  wifely 
d<  ligurd  by  the  Author  of  our  being:  Ence,  if 
Ftii-iidfliip   were  complete,  our  happinefs  here 
would  iippcnr  (o  ahfolutc,  as  greatly  to  retard  our 
improvements  in  thofc  virtues  upon  which  a  Friend? 
(hip  molt  exalted,  lading,  and  refined,  fball  be 
rlhihlilhnl.     Hut  though  we  may  not  arrive  at  all 
Hi  that  huppinc!'*  which  we  are  allured  a  pore 
liieiidfliip  is  capable  of  affording,  yet  this  ought 
iMi  to  make,  us  indolent  in  our  refearches,  or  in* 
■  li  Id  -mil  in  our  regards.      That  man  would  be 
I  •  •  n  I  %  i!iiiiijiIh  very  unrcafonable,  who  would  refufe 
■■■  |»ui  i.ii.i  u|  the  elegancies  which  his  own  country 
*H"»d.#  Imaule  other  regions  furnifli  our  greater 
d*  In  ui  u  ■•,, 

Yl  » 

41  vi  iy  ci>nlliiution  of  our  minds  leads  us  im- 

"•i-My    lM   l)u.    lll|livaljon   Qf    Friendfliip.— ? 
1  n<>iii,|,  il 

the  \u[[         l,l,ur|*  °' "  iho  mind  arc  great,  yet, 
Uc|  ll"7  expand,  the  lefs  forcibly  they  aa. 

That 
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That  benevolence  we  feel  towards  all  mankind  is 
of  fo  undeterminate  a  nature,  that,  when  the  gene* 
ral  calamities  of  our  fellow- creatures  are  repre- 
fented  to  us,  where,  perhaps,  whole  nations  arc 
immediate  fufferers,  we  enter  not  into  that  fym- 
pathy  which  we  fhould  feel  for  one  family  or 
friend  in  diftrefs.  We  fhall  always  find  that,  in 
exaft  proportion  as  the  objeft  of  our  benevolence 
decreafes,  the  more  warm  and  lively  our  bene- 
volence operates.  The  good  of  the  political 
community  to  which  we  belong,  is  more  the  objeQ: 
of  our  regards  than  the  community  of  the  world ; 
that  of  our  family  and  friends,  more  than  that  of 
the  political  community ;  and  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  ftill  more  facred  and  dear.  Here  our 
regards  center  upon  an  abfolute  objeft,  and  there 
is  more  than  general  calamity  to  afFeft  us.  When 
one  particular  ear  is  open  to  our  complaints;  when 
we  fee  one  bread  filled  with  fympathy  ;  the  eye  of 
an  individual  flowing  with  a  tear  of  compaffion, 
or  glad  with  the  fparkling  of  joy;  we  imagine  this 
to  be  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  that  humanity 
which,  in  every  inftance,  gains  our  efteem  and 
approbation. 

The  requifites  of  Friendfhip,  then,  as  we  ob- 
served, are  confidence,  love,  and  efteem:  fuch  as 
are  founded  upon  fimilar  perfections  of  charafler, 

or 
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or  fimilar  tafte,  with  no  more  oppofition  of  fen- 
timent  than  what  (hall  fometimes  prove  a  gentle 
excitement  to  an  amicable  difpute.  We  cannot 
confide  in  the  man  whofe  morofenefs  makes  him 
referved,  any  more  than  in  him  whofe  levity 
makes  him  liable  to  change.  We  cannot  truft 
the  man  of  pride,  or  commit  a  fecret  to  his  keep- 
ing  who  is  always  unguarded.  We  muft  both 
love  and  efteem  the  perfon  we  admit  to  our 
Friendfliip;  becaufe  a  man  may  poffefs  qualities 
which  may  produce  love,  and  no  efteem;  or 
efteem  without  love.  The  former  is  founded  on 
qualifications  that  pleafe,  the  latter  on  thole  that 
command  approbation. 

We,  in  fome  fort,  love  ourfelves  in  our  friend, 
and  are  glad,  from  a  defire  of  appearing  difinte- 
refted,  to  make  a  joint  offering  to  benevolence 
and  felf-love.  The  foundation  of  this  muft  be, 
the  fimilarity  between  ourfelves  and  our  friends. 
The  fame  tafte  that  leads  to  the  fame  pleafures 
binds  us  moft  forcibly  with  the  cords  of  afFeftion. 
We  love  to  recolleft,  much  more  conftantly  con- 
vcrfe,  with  objeSs  with  which  we  have  connected 
the  moft  agreeable  ideas;  and,  by  this  joint  par- 
ticipation, we  give  a  countenance  to  pleafures 
otherwife  fugitive,  and  of  precarious  remem- 
brance.     Such   an   oppofition   of  fentiment  in 

Friendfliip 
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Friendfliip  muft  never  appear,  as  may  lead  us  to 
efpoufe  the  caufes  of  different  parties.  In  con- 
tentions which  thefe  produce,  Friendfliip  has  been 
often  deftroyed,  without  the  convittion  of  either 
of  the  opponents. 

When  once  we  have  made  choice  of  a  friend, 
let  our  care  to  keep  him  be  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  pofleffion  we  enjoy :  and  let  us  remember  the 
imperfe&ions  of  humanity,  and  expeft  not  too 
much  even  from  Friendfliip  itfelf.  We  may  truft 
in  the  fincerity  of  a  friend;  but  there  are  fecrets 
which  no  other  bread  but  pur  own  fhould  be  con- 
fcious  of.  We  may  reveal  many  griefs,  but  a 
portion  ought  to  be  referved  as  a  trial  of  our  own 
fortitude.  We  may  communicate  many  plea- 
fures,  yet  ftillhave  fome  in  referve:  there  will  be 
feafons  when  thefe  may  amufe,  and  when  a  friend 
cannot  delight.  Friendfliip  may  be  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  nobleft  purpofes  of  human  life; 
for,  though  it  will  not  allow  of  direft  oppofition 
of  fentiment,  or  the  contention  of  fupcriority,  yet 
it  admits  of  a  generous  emulation  who  fhall  excel 
in  all  the  amiable  virtues  that  conned  mankind  in 
the  inviolable  union  of  focial  benevolence. 
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THE 

LESSON  of  MISFORTUNE. 

A    MORAL     TALE. 

"  nPO  overcome  adverfity,  and  [brave  death 
-*-  itfelf  is  the  effeft  of  a  noble  and  generous 
refolution.  But  there  is  Xtill  a  fpecies  of  courage 
which  I  think  lefs  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  but  not  lefs  admirable.  I  fhall  give  an 
infiance  of  it  in  relating  what  I  heard  from  Wate- 
let,  as  we  were  one  day  walking  together  in  the 
groves  of  Moulin  Joli. 

"  Of  all  men  of  the  prefent  century,  Watelet 
feemed  to  have  conduced  himfelf  in  a  manner  the 
itaoft  likely  to  fecurc  a  life  of  happinefs.  ,  He  was 
a  man  of  univerfal  taftc,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
an  encourager  of  artifts  and  men  of  letters;  he 
was  himfelf  a  literary  man  and  an  artift,  but  not 
with  fufficient  fuccefs  to  awaken  and  call  forth 
envy;  he  poflefled  that  moderate  excellence  of 
talent,  which  fues  for  indulgence,  and  which,  free 
from  noife  and  attention,  acquiring  efteem  and 
difpenfing  wi*h  glory,  amufes  the  leifures  of  un- 
ambitious retirement,  or  of  a  few  partial  friends; 
he  was  wife  enough  to  confine  his  defire  of  ap- 
plaufe  within  the  limits  of  that  narrow  circle,  and 

not 
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not  to  feek  in  the  world  either  the  fulfome  praife 
of  admirers,  or  the  criticifm  of  jealoufy.  Add  to 
thefe  advantages  an  uncommon  amenity  of  man- 
ners, a  delicate  fenfibility  of  difpofition,  an  atten- 
tive and  conciliating  politenefs,  and  you  will  have 
the  idea  of  a  life  that  was  innocently  pleafurable. 
Such  was  the  life  of  Watelet. 

"  Every  body  heard  of  his  philofophical  retreat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  I  fometimes  paid  him 
a  vifit  there.  One  day  I  met  a  new-married  cou- 
ple that  were  mutually  delighted  with  ejach  other; 
the  hufband  ftill  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  bride 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.  Watelet  feemed 
himfelf  to  derive  happinefs  from  theirs,  and  their 
looks  were  expreflive  of  their  owing  it  to  him.—* 
As  they  fpake  the  French  tongue  with  purity,  I 
was  furprized  to  hear  them  fay  they  were  going  to 
live  in  Holland,  and  that  they  were  come  to  take 
their  leave  of  him.  When  dinner  was  over,  and 
when  they  were  gone  away,  1  had  the  curiofity  to 
a(k  who  this  happy  and  grateful  couple  were. 
My  friend  led  me  into  a  corner  of  his  enchanting 
ifland,  where  we  both  fat  down.  *  Liften,'  faid 
he,  c  and  you  will  fee  honour  faved  from  fhip- 
yreck  by  virtue." 

K3  "In 
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11  In  a  journey  to  Holland,  which  I  undertook 
folely  to  fee  a  country  for  which  man  is  conftantly 
contending  with  the  fca,  and  which  is  enriched  by 
commerce  in  defpite,  as  it  were,  of  nature,  I  was 
recommended  to  a  rich  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Odelman,  a  man  as  liberal  in  his  houfe,  as  he  was 
avaricious  in  his  commerce.  In  his  counting- 
houfe,  and  at  his  table,  I  found  a  young  French- 
man of  an  intcrefting  appearance  and  uncommon 
modefty  of  deportment.  He  was  known  in  Hol- 
land by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Oliver. 

**  In  vim  Odelman.  who  was  a  man  of  plain 
manners,  treated  him  like  a  friend,  and  almoft  as 
an  Cv;iu! :  the  young  man.  wuh  a  certain  refpeft- 
ful  dignity*  always  kepc  himfelf  at  a  proper  dif- 
uncc ;  \  cm  would  have  bid,  a:  that  of  a  fon  ever 
aucOvsve  and  duteous  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
wboro  he  was  fervtng  for  love. 

•*  I  th?%eJ  hi:n  an  ^tteruioaof  which  he  appear- 
ed \-v  fcnlxKc.  ard  which  he  returned  by  a 
ecu;;*  uoKece&  of  deportment,  but  with  an  air 
of  K:nvi::v  a:ii  SiihtuInefV.  At  table  he  (aid  lit- 
t\\  but  *r:^  a  partner,  a  d5«ncy„  a  choice  of 
cv^v^vt^  ;ra:  he  rv?ke  a  *  ell  educated  man.— - 
Atu  t  vi::v  cr  K*  ac*v.:*:-i  rre  :~  :he  root!  obliging 
uuxu;>cr%  asi  cuce  ce  a  cer^r  cf  ha  fervices. — 

I  did 
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I  did  not  take  an  undue  advantage  of  it;  but  I 
begged  him  to  affift  me  with  bis  advice  relative  to 
the  management  of  my  expences,  and  to  fome 
purchafes  I  wiflied  to  make.  To  this  friendly 
office  he  joined  the  kindeft  attentions  to  the  mod 
affectionate  care. 

u  I  endeavoured  to  learn  what  had  induced  him 
to  live  in  Holland.  He  replied,  '  it  was  misfor- 
tune;* and  in  every  thing  that  related  to  himfelf, 
I  thought  I  perceived  he  did  not  wifh  to  come  to 
an  explanation. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  we  paffed  all  the  time 
he  could  fpare  together,  and  with  a  complaifance 
that  my  curiofity  fometimes  fatigued,  but  never 
wore  out,  he  gave  me  every  information  relative 
to  whatever  was  interefting  in  Holland.  He  re- 
prefented  it  as  having  no  more  than  an  artificial 
exiftence  in  its  relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
univerfe,  and  continually  occupied  in  fupporting 
and  defending  its  dykes  and  its  liberties.  Im- 
preffcd  with  gratitude  in  favour  of  his  new  coun- 
try, he  fpake  of  it  with  the  expreflion  of  a  fenti- 
ment  to  which  his  melancholy  gave  greater  force, 
and  which,  though  full  of  efteem  for  that  country, 
was  neverthelefs  mingled  with  the  regret  and  re- 
colle£Uon  of  his  own,    •  Ah!'  would  he  fay,   'if 
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France  did  the  fourth  part  as  much  to  aflift  naturq 
as  Holland  does  to  fubdue  it!'  And  from  a 
view  of  the  manners  of  the  Dutch,  their  laws,  their 
laborious  and  painful  induftry,  he  led  me  to 
admire  the  prodigies  that  are  brought  about  by 
neceflity. 

u  You  may  be  fure  I  began  to  conceive  a  An- 
gular affedion  for  him.  '  This  is  an  entertaining 
young  man,'  faid  I  to  Odelman,  •  and  I  have  the 
greaieft  reafon  to  fpeak  in  his  favour.  It  was 
doubtlefs  you  that  recommended  him  to  fhew  me 
fuch  attention/  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  he,  "  but 
you  arc  a  Frenchman,  and  he  idolizes  his  coun- 
try. I  am  very  glad,  however,  to  profit  by  its 
lofs,  for  it  has  few  more  fuch  to  boaft  of.  He  is 
an  affemblage  of  every  eftimable  quality;  fidelity, 
intelligence,  indefatigable  application,  readinefs 
in  bufinefs,  an  extreme  quicknefs  and  nicenefs  of 
perception;  a  fpirit  of  order  which  nothing  can 
cfcape;  and  above  all.  an  ceconomy — Ah!  he  is 
the  man,  indeed,  that  knows  the  value  of  money/* 

€C  The  laft  article  of  his  eulogium  was  not  of  my 
talle ;  and,  in  his  excufe,  I  obferved,  that  *  it  was 
allowable  in  the  unfortunate  to  be  avaricious/ 
44  Avaricious!  he  is  not  fo,"  replied  the  Dutch- 
man, lc  for  he  is  not  even  covetous.   '  Never,  I 
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am  well  aflured,  did  he  defire  the  wealth  of  ano- 
ther ;  he  is  only  careful  of  his  own.  But  in  the 
management  of  it  he  exhibits  a  parfimony,  fo  in- 
genuous and  fo  refined,  that  the  Dutch  themfelves 
are  aftonifhed  at  it."  '  And  yet  there  is  nothing/ 
obferved  I,  c  about  him,  that  betrays  an  interefted 
difpofition.  He  talked  to  me  about  your  wealth, 
and  the  wealth  of  Holland ;  but  he  talked  of  them 
without  envy/ 

"Oh!  no;  I  told  you  he  was  not  envious.— 
He  feems  to  want  even  that  defire  of  gain  which 
is  the  very  foul  of  our  commerce.  I  have  often 
propofed  to  him  to  adventure  the  profits  of  his 
labour  in  my  (hips." — €  No/  he  would  fay,  •  I 
have  nothing  to  rifle.  The  little  I  poflefs,  I  can- 
not do  without/  And  when  he  has  fometimes 
given  way  to  my  perfuafion,  and  expofed  fmalt 
fums  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  I  have  feen  him 
fo  much  agitated,  till  the  fafe  return  of  the  veflel, 
that  he  has  loft  his  nightly  reft.  This  is  exaflly 
the  difpofition  of  the  ant.  Satisfied  with  what  he 
can  accumulate  by  labour,  he  never  regrets  his 
not  acquiring  more;  and,  preferving  in  his  ceco- 
nomy  an  air  of  eafy  circumftances,  and  of  dignity, 
he  appears,  iq  refraining  from  every  thing,  to  be 
in  want  Qf  nothing.  For  inftance,  you  fee  he  is 
decently  drafted.     Well,  that  blue  coat,  upon 
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which  was  never  feen  a  grain  of  duft,  is  the  Tame 
he  has  worn  for  fix  years  together,  and  is  the  only- 
coat  he  poflefles.  He  did  me  the  favour  to  dine 
with  me  to-day,  this  is  what  he  rarely  does;  and 
yet  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  make  my 
table  his  own;  but  he  chufes  rather  to  difpofe  of 
that  article  of  his  expences  in  his  own  way,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  what  is  barely  neceffary ; 
and  in  every  want  of  life  his  frugality  ftill  finds 
out  means  of  oeconomy.  But  what  mod  furprizes 
me  is,  the  fecrecy  with  which  he  hides,  even  from 
me,  the  ufe  he  makes  of  his  money.  I  at  firft 
imagined  he  had  fome  miftrefs  that  faved  him  the 
trouble  of  hoarding  it  up;  but  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  foon  removed  that  fufpicion.  I  can 
now  make  no  other  conclufion,  than,  that  being 
impatient  to  return  to  his  own  country,  he  remits 
his  little  fortune  thither  as  fall  as  he  makes  it,  and 
conceals  from  me  his  intention  of  going  and  en- 
joying it  there, 

"  As  nothing  was  more  natural,  or  more  likely, 
I  was  quite  of  the  fame  opinion,  but,  before  my 
departure,  I  became  better  acquainted  with  this 
uncommon  and  virtuous  young  man. 

"  My  dear  countryman,"  faid  I,  the  day  I  was 
taking  my  leave  of  him,  "I  am  going  back  to  Paris. 
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Shall  I  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  of  no  ufe  ta 
you  there?  I  have  afforded  you  the  pleafure  of 
obliging  me  as  much  and  as  long  as  you  have 
pleafed;  don't  refufe  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning the  obligation." — c  No,  Sir/  faid  he, '  you 
(hall  have  it;  and,  in  exchange  for  the  little  fer- 
vices  which  you  are  pleafed  to  over-value,  I  (hall 
come  this  evening,  and  requeft  one  from  you, 
which  is  of  the  mod  material  confequence  to  me. 
I  muft  obferve  that  it  is  a  fecret  which  I  am  going 
to  communicate  to  you;  but  I  can  be  under  no 
apprehenfions. — Your  name  alone  is  a  fufficient 
guarantee/  I  promifed  to  keep  it  faithfully;  and 
on  that  very  evening  he  called  on  me  with  a  caf- 
ket  full  of  gold  in  his  hand. 

'  Here/  fays  he,  '  are  five  hundred  louis  dors,  • 
arifing  from  three  years  favings,  and  a  paper 
figned  with  my  hand  that  will  indicate  the  ufe  I 
wilh  them  to  be  put  to/  It  was  figned  Oliver 
Salvary.  How  great  was  my  furprize  to  find  it 
was  deftined  for  nothing  but  objetts  of  luxury! — 
a  thoufand  crowns  to  a  jeweller;  a  thoufand  to  a 
cabinet-maker;  a  hundred  louis  for  millinery;  as 
much  for  laces;  and  the  reft  to  a  perfumer. 

€  I  furprize  you/ faid  he,  *  yet  you  don't  fee  all. 
I  have  already  paid,  thank  Heaven,  three  hundred 
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louis  for  the  like  fooleries;  and  I  have  much  yet 
to  pay  before  every  thing  will  be  discharged.— 
Muit  1  tell  it  you,  Sir?  Alas!  I  am  a diflionoured 
man  in  my  own  country,  and  I  am  labouring  here 
to  wipe  away  a  itain  I  have  brought  upon  my 
name;  in  the  mean  while,  I  may  die,  and  die  in- 
folvent.  I  wi(h  to  make  you  a  witnefs  of  my  good 
intentions,  and  the  efforts  I  am  making  to  repair 
my  misfortunes  and  my  fhame.  What  I  am  going 
to  relate  to  you  may  be  confide  red  as  my  tefta- 
raent,  which  I  requeft  you  to  receive,  that  in  cafe 
of  my  death,  you  may  take  the  neceffary  pains  to 
reinftate  my  memory/  "  You  will  live  long 
enough/9  faid  I,  "  you  will  have  time  to  efface 
the  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  of  your  youth. 
But  if.  in  order  to  make  you  eafy,  you  want  no- 
thing  but  a  faithful  witnefsofyour  fentiments  and 
conduft,  I  am  better  informed  on  that  fubjeft 
than  you  imagine,  and  you  may  with  all  confi- 
dence lay  open  your  heart  to  me/* 


'  I  begin  then/  faid  he,  fmiling,  '  by  confeffing, 
that  my  misfortunes  are  entirely  owing  to  myfelf, 
and  that  my  errors  are  without  excufe.  My  pro- 
feflion  was  one  of  thofe  that  effentially  required 
the  drifted  probity;  and  the  fir  ft  law  of  that  pro- 
bity is  not  to  difpofe  of  any  thing  that  is  not  our 
ovn,    I  reckoned  with  myfelf,  but  reckoned  ill. 
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I  ought  to  have  reckoned  better,  and  my  foolifh 
imprudence  was  not  the  lefs  criminal.  Hear  in 
what  manner  I  was  led  into  it. 

c  A  reputable  extra&ion,  a  fair  name,  theefteem 
of  the  public,  tranfmitted  from  my  anceftors  to 
their  children,  my  youth,  fome  fuccefles  in  which 
1  had  been  much  favoured  by  circumftances;  all 
feemed  to  promife  that  I  fliould  make  a  rapid  and 
brilliant  fortune  by  my  profeffion.  This  was 
the  very  rock  on  which  I  fplit. 

'  Monfieur  d'Amene,  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
who  conGdered  my  profpeQs  as  infallible,  ventured 
to  ground  his  daughter's  happinefs  upon  thefe  de- 
lufive  hopes.  He  offered  me  her  hand ;  and  as 
foon  as  we  were  acquainted,  a  mutual  attachment 
rendered  our  union  equally  defirable  to  both. — 
She  is  no  more!— If  Ihe  were  ftill  alive,  and  I 
were  again  to  chufe  a  wife,  it  fhould  be  her  .•—Yes, 
I  fwear  it  fhould  be  thee,  my  deareft  Adrienne, 
that  I  would  chufe  from  among  a  thouTand.  They 
might  have  more  beauty,  perhaps;  but  who  will 
ever  poffefs  thy  worth,  thy  tendernefs,  thy  charm- 
ing temper,  thy  good  fenfe,  and  candour,  in  the 
fame  degree!" 
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11  In  this  addrefs,  his  eyes  uplifted  to  Heaven, 
where  he  feemed  lobe  looking  for  her  fpirit,  were 
moiftened  with  a  tear.  *  Impute  not/  added  he, 
*  to  her  any  thing  that  I  have  done  on  her  ac- 
count. The  innocent  caufe  of  my  misfortune, 
£he  never  even  fufpe&ed  it.  And  in  the  midft  of 
the  illufions  with  which  (he  was  furrounded,  flie 
was  far  from  perceiving  the  abyfs  to  which  I  was 
leading  her,  over  a  path  ftrewed  with  flowers.— 
Enamoured  of  her  before  I  married  her,  more 
enamoured  after  poffeflion,  I  thought  I  could 
never  do  enough  to  make  her  happy ;  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  love  with  which  I  burned  for  her, 
her  timid  tendernefs,  and  her  fenfibility,  which 
were  kept  within  bounds  by  her  modefty,  had  an 
appearance  of  coldnefs.  To  make  myfelf  beloved 
as  much  as  I  loved  her, — (hall  I  declare  it? — I 
wanted  to  intoxicate  her  with  happinefs.  Good 
heavens!  what  paffion  ought  not  a  man  to  indulge 
with  diftruft,  if  it  be  dangerous  to  give  himfelf  up 
to  the  defirc  of  pleafing  his  wife. 

*  A  commodious  and  elegant  manfion,  expen- 
five  and  ornamental  furniture,  whatever  fafhion 
and  tafte  could  procure  in  the  article  of  drefs  to 
flatter  in  young  minds  the  propenfities  of  felf-love, 
by  affording  new  Splendour  or  new  attractions  to 
beauty,  all  this  prevented  my  wife's  defires,  and 
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poured  in  upon  her,  as  it  were,  fpootaneoufly.— 
A  chofen  fociety,  formed  by  her  own  inclination, 
(hewed  her  the  moft  flattering  attentions,  and  no- 
thing that  could  render  home  agreeable  was  ever 
wanting. 

c  My  wife  was  too  young  to  confider  it  neceflary 
to  regulate  and  reduce  my  expences.  Ah!  had 
flie  known  how  much  1  rifked  to  pleafe  her,  with 
what  refolution  would  Ihe  not  have  oppofed  it? 
But  as  (he  brought  me  a  handfome  fortune,  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  conclude,  that  on  my  fide  I  was 
in  good  circumftances.  She  imagined  at  lead  that 
my  fituation  in  life  allowed  me  to  put  my  houfe 
upon  a  genteel  footing.  She  perceived  nothing 
in  it  that  was  unfuitable  to  my  profeflion;  and  on 
confulting  her  female  friends,  all  this  was  highly 
proper — all  this  was  no  more  than  decent.  Alas!  I 
faid  fo  too,  and  Adrienne  alone,  with  her  modeft 
and  fweet  ingenuous  manners,  afked  me  if  I  con- 
ceived it  neceflary  to  incur  fuch  expences  to  ren- 
der myfelf  amiable  in  her  eyes.  "  I  cannot  be 
infenfible,"  faid  fhe,  "  to  the  pains  you  take  to 
render  me  happy;  but  I  fhould  be  fo  without  all 
that.  You  love  me,  and  that  is  enough  to  excite 
the  envy  of  thefe  young  women.  What  fatisfac- 
tion  can  you  find  in  increafing  it  by  your  wifhing 
me  to  eclipfe  them?  Leave  them  their  advan- 
tages, 
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tagcs,  which  I  fhall  not  envy.  Let  the  frivolity 
of  tafte,  let  whim  and  vain  fuperfluity,  be  their 
love.     Love  and  happinefs  (hall  be  mine/* 

•  Her  delicacy,  though  it  gave  her  new  charms, 
did  not  alter  my  conduft,  and  I  anfwered,  that  it 
was  on  my  account  that  I  complied  with  cuftom ; 
that  what  appeared  as  luxury  to  her,  was 
nothing  but  a  little  more  elegance  than  ordinary; 
that  good  tafte  was  never  expenfive,  and  that  what- 
ever I  might  do,  I  fhould  never  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  I  deceived  her.  I  deceived 
fpyfelf,  or  rather  I  banifhed  all  refle&ion.  I  was 
aware  of  living  beyond  ray  prefent  income,  but  in 
a  fhort  time  the  produce  of  my  labours  would 
make  good  the  deficiency,  and  in  the  mean  while 
my  wife  would  have  had  her  enjoyments.  Every 
one  approved  of  my  affe£Honate  care  to  make 
her  happy.  Could  I  do  lefs  for  her?  Could  I 
even  do  enough?  This  was  the  public  voice. 
At  lead  it  was  the  fentimentsand  language  of  our 
friends.  My  father-in-law  looked  with  concern 
upon  tliofe  anticipated  expences,  upon  this  emu- 
lation of  luxury,  which  ruins,  faid  he,  the  greatcft 
fortunes.  lie  tcftified  to  me  his  difapprobation 
of  it  with  fome  degree  of  feverity.  I. calmly  re- 
plied, that  this  emulation  fhould  never  lead  me 
into  any  indiilrction,  and  he  might  fafely  depend 
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upon  my  prudence.  I  have  fince  learnt  what  an 
impreffion  this  manner  of  refpe&fully  eluding  his 
advice,  made  upon  his  mind,  and  what  bitter 
refentment  he  nourifhed  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

'  The  moment  of  my  becoming  a  father  drew 
nigh,  and  this  moment,  which  I  looked  for  with 
an  impatient  delight,  my  heart  had  hitherto  been 
a  ftranger  to;  this  day,  which  promifed  to  be 
the  happieft  I  had  ever  yet  experienced,  turned 
out  the  moll  fatal.  It  deprived  me  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  This  ftroke  plunged  me 
into  an  abyfs  of  forrow.  I  will  not  tell  you  how 
heart-breaking  it  was;  it  was  that  kind  of  grief 
that  can  only  be  expreffed  by  the  cries  it  utters. 
None  but  thofe  who  experience  fuch  forrows  can 
imagine  what  they  are. 

•  It  was  ftill  in  the  height  of  my  affliftion,  when 
my  wife's  father  informed  me  by  his  notary,  ac- 
companied with  a  few  words  of  forrow  and  con- 
dolence, that  the  writings  were  drawn  up  to 
transfer  back  into  his  hands  the  fortune  1  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  Full  of  indignation  at  his  hade, 
I  replied  that  I  was  quite  prepared;  and  on  the 
morrow  the  fortune  was  returned.  But  the  jewels 
that  I  had  given  his  daughter,  and  the  other  ar- 
ticles 
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tides  of  value  for  her  own  particular  ufe,  became 
alfo  his  fpoils.  He  had  a  legal  right  to  them.  I 
reprefented  the  inhumanity  of  requiring  me,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months  marriage,  to  fubmit  to  fo 
fevere  a  law;  but  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  right 
with  all  the  impatience  and  avidity  of  a  greedy 
claimant.  I  fubmitted,  and  this  fevere  exafiion 
made  fome  noife  in  the  world.  Then  did  the 
envy  my  happinefs  had  excited,  haften  to  punifh 
me  for  my  fhort-lived  felicity,  and  under  the  dif- 
guifeof  pity,  took  care  to  divulge  my  ruin,  which 
it  feemed  to  deplore.  My  friends  were  lefs  zea- 
lous to  ferve  me,  than  were  my  enemies  to  do  me 
injury.  They  agreed  that  I  had  been  too  much 
in  hafte  to  live  away.  They  were  very  right,  but 
they  were  fo  too  late*  It  was  at  my  entertain- 
ments that  they  fliould  have  made  fuch  obferva- 
tions.  But  you,  Sir,  who  know  the  world,  know 
with  what  indulgence  fpendthrifts  are  treated  un- 
til the  period  of  their  ruin.  Mine  was  now  made 
public,  and  my  creditors  being  alarmed,  came  in 
crouds  to  my  houfe.  I  was  determined  not  to 
deceive  them,  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
my  fituation,  I  offered  them  all  that  I  had  left,  and 
only  required  them  to  give  me  time  to  difcharge 
the  reft.  Some  were  accommodating,  but  others, 
alledging  the  wealthy  circumftances  of  my  father- 
in-law,  obferved,    that  he  was  the  perfon  who 
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ought  to  have  given  me  indulgence,  and  that  in 
feizing  the  fpoils  of  his  daughter,  it  was  their  pro- 
perty he  had  plundered.  In  a  word,  I  was  re- 
duced to  the  neceffit y  of  efcaping  from  their  pur- 
fuits  by  blowing  out  my  brains,  or  of  being  fhut 
up  in  a  prifon. 

*  Twas  this,  Sir,  this  night,  which  I  paffed  in 
the  agonies  of  fhame  and  defpair,  with  death  on 
one  hand,  and  ruin  on  the  other.  This  is  what 
ought  to  ferve  as  an  eternal  leflbn  and  example* 
An  honed  and  inoffenfive  man,  whofe  only  crime 
was  his  dependance  upon  flight  hopes;  this  man 
hitherto  efteemed  and  honoured,  in  an  eafy  and 
fure  way  to  fortune,  all  on  a  fudden  marked  with 
infamy,  configned  to  contempt,  condemned  either 
to  ceafe  to  live,  or  to  live  in  difgrace,  in  exile,  or 
in  prifon;  difcountenanced  by  his  father-in-law, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  no  longer  daring  to 
appear  abroad,  no  longer  daring  to  name  himfelf, 
anddefirous  of  finding  fome  folitary  and  in  ace  edi- 
ble retreat  that  could  conceal  him  from  purfuit. 
It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  horrible  reflections, 
that  I  paffed  the  longeft  of  nights.  Ah!  the  re- 
membrance of  it  Hill  makes  me  fhudder!  and 
neither  my  head  nor  my  heart  have  yet  recovered 
the  (hock  I  felt  at  this  dreadful  reverfe  of  fortune. 
1  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  tell  you  that  during 
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thefe  *goni*ing  convulfionsl  even  fweated  Wood. 
At  laft,  this  long  confliQ  having  overcome  my 
fpirits,  my  worn  out  force  gave  way  to  a  calm 
fiill  more  dreadful.  I  confidered  the  depth  of  the 
abyfs'into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  it  was  then  that 
I  began  to  feel  the  cool  refolution  of  putting  an 
end  to  my  evidence  take  its  birth  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

*  Let  me  weigh/  faid  I  to  myfelf,  *  my  laft  de- 
termination. If  1  fubxnit  to  be  arretted  and  drag* 
ged  to  prifon,  1  tnuft  perifli  there  difhonoured, 
without  refource  and  without  hope.  It  is  doubt- 
lefc  a  thouiand  times  better  to  get  rid  of  a  hateful 
Ufc\  and  to  throw  myfelf  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
wK>  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  not  being  able  to 
furvive  misfortune  combined  with  difhonour.— 
My  piflols  vere  cocked,  they  lay  on  the  table, 
and  as  1  fixed  mv  eyes  upon  them,  nothing  ap- 
peared to  mc  at  this  moment  more  cafy  than  to 
put  a*  end  to  every  thing.  Aye,  but  how  many 
villain*  have  done  the  fane;  bow  many  bafe  and 
ttouhlcfc  minds  have  poflcfled  like  me  this  det 
1****  courage?  And  %-hat  wiil  waft  away  the 
bk*#d  b  %bkh  I  am  $oiru:  to  imbroe  my  hands? 
*'«l  *»y  irfa^v  be  the  left  inferibed  upon  my 
OB*  '  rf»  indeed,  a  tomb  he  allowed  me.  And 
**li  "v  *****  **gmati*ed  by  the  Jaws,  be  bmied 
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with  Ac?  But  whit  am  1  faying?  wretch  that  I 
am!  I  anr  thinking  of  the  (hame,  but  who  is  to" 
ckpiate  the  guilt  ?  I  want  to  fteal  out  of  the  world  r 
but  would  not  that  be  to  rob  niyfelf,  and  to  fruf- 
trate  thbfe  to  whoifa  I  am  indebted  over  again? 
When  I  ftiall  ceafe  to  exift,  who  will  make  reftu 
tution  for  their  property,  which  I  have  carried  off? 
whd  will  juftify  fuch  abufe  of  their  confidence? 
tfho;  will  aflrforgivenefs  for  a  youhg  jnadman,  the" 
ftjtiandercr  of  wealth  that  wafcnot  his  own?  Ah* 
let  me  die,  if  I  cart  no  longer  hope  to  regain  that 
efteem  which  I  have  loft!  But 'is  it  not  poffible, 
it  my  age,  with  labour  and  time  to  repair  the 
mirrors  of  my  youth,  and  to  obtain  pardon  for  my 
misfortunes?  Then  refleQing  upon  the  refources 
that  were  left  me,  if  I  had  fortitude  to  contend 
with  my  ill  fate,  I  fancied  I  faw  at  a  diftance  my 
honour  emerging  from  behind  the  cloud  that  had 
obfcured  it.  I  fancied  I  faw  a  plank  placed  at 
my  feet  to  fave  me  from  (hipwreck,  and  that  I 
beheld  a  friendly  port  at  hand  ready  to  receive 
tne.  I  retired  into  Holland;  but  before  1  fet  off, 
1  wrote  to  my  creditors,  informed  them  that 
having  given  up  all  I  had  left  in  the  world,  I  was 
ftill  going  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  labour  for 
their  benefit ;  and  entreated  them  to  have  patience. 
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4  I  landed  at  Amfterdam.  On  my  arrival,  my 
firft  care  was  to  learn  who  among  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  that  city  was  the  man  of  the  moft 
honour  and  the  bed  reputation ;  and  as  every  one 
agreed  in  naming  Odd  man,  I  repaired  to  him* 

*  Sir/  faid  I, '  a  ftranger  perfecuted  by  misfor- 
tune flies  to  you  for  refuge,  and  to  afk  you  whe- 
ther he  muft  fink  under  its  weight,  or  whether  by 
dint  of  refolution  and  labour,  he  may  be  able  to 
overcome  and  furvive  it?  I  have  no  one  to  pa- 
tronize or  be  anfwerable  for  me.  I  hope  in  time, 
however,  to  be  my  own  fecurity ;  and  in  the  mean 
while,  I  beg  you  will  make  ufe  of  a  man,  that 
has  been  educated  with  care,  is  well  enough  in- 
formed, and  of  a  willing  difpofition.  Odelman, 
after  having  liftened  to,  and  furveyed  me  with  all 
attention,  afked  me  who  had  recommended  me  to 
him?  "  The  public  opinion,"  faid  I.  "On  my 
arrival,  I  enquired  for  the  wifeft  and  bed  amongft 
the  citizens  of  Amfterdam,  and  every  one  named 
you/' 

•  He  appeared  much  ftruck  with  3  certain  ex-' 
preffion  of  fpiritednefs,  of  franknefs,  ?nc}  refolu- 
tion in  my  language  and  countenance,  whicK 
misfortune  imparts  to  refolute  minds,  and  which 
nature  feems  to  have  m^de  the  dignity  of  the  un- 
fortunate. 
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fortunate.  He  was  difcreet  in  his  queftions,  and 
I  was  fincere,  but  referved  in  my  anfwers.  In  a 
word,  without  betraying  myfelf,  I  faid  enough  to 
remove  his  diftruft;  and  prepofTefled  with  a  fenti- 
ment  of  efteem  in  my  favour,  he  confented  to  put 
me  to  a  trial,  but  without  any  fixed  engagement* 
He  foon  perceived  that  there  was  not  in  his  count- 
ing- houfe  a  man  of  more  diligence,  more  afiiduity, 
more  application,  and  more  emulous  of  gaining 
information,  than  myfelf, 

"  Oliver/'  faid  ije,  (for  that  was  the  only  name 
1  had  taken)  "  you  have  kept  your  word.  Go  on, 
I  fee  you  will  fuit  me;  we  are  made  to  live  with 
one  another.  There  is  three  months  of  your  firfl 
year's  falary.  I  hope,  and  I  forefee,  that  it  will 
go  pn  in  a  progreflive  increafe." 

€  Ah  I  Sir,  I,  who  had  never  in  my  lifp  known 
the  value  of  money,  with  what  joy  did  I  fee  my- 
felf matter  of  the  hundred  ducats  he  had  prefented 
me  with?  with  what  cautious  care  did  1  lay  by  the 
greater  part  of  this  fum?  with  what  ardour  did  I 
give  myfelf  up  to  that  labour  of  which  it  was  the 
fruits,  and  with  what  impatience  did  I  wait  for 
the  other  three  quarters  of  my  falary  that  were  to 
increafe  this  treafure  ? 

1  One 
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•One  of  the  b^ppieft  days  in  my  life  Was  that* 
&\  which  I  was  to  remit  to  Paris  the  firft  huhdretT 
louis  d'ors  of  my  favings.  When  the  receipt 
came  back,  I  kifled  the  paper  a  hundred  times, 
and  watered  it  with  my  teats.  I  laid  it  upon  my 
heart,  and  I  felt  it  like  a  balm  applied  to  my 
wbunds. 

*  Three  yehfs  together  I  procured  tfyfelftheT 
like  gratification.  This  gratification  is  now 
heightened;  for  my  perquifites  being  augmented 
and  joined  to  fome  gains  which  I  have  derived 
from  commerce,  double  the  amount  of  my  favings. 
If  this*  remittance  has  been  tardy,  I  beg;  Sir,  ydu 
will  mention,  that  the  delay  has  been  occafioned 
by  the  death  of  the  only  trufty  correfpondem  I 
had  at  Paris,  and  that  henceforth  you  will  be  fo 
good  as  to  fupply  his  place.  Alas!  I  may  yet 
labour  fifteen  years  before  I  can  difcharge  all, 
but  I  am  only  five  and  thirty.  At  fifty  I  (hall  be 
free;  the  wound  in  my  heart  will  be  healed.  A 
multitude  of  voices  will  proclaim  my  honefty,  ahd 
I  fhall  be  able  to  return  to  my  country  with  an 
unblufhing  countenance.  Ah !  Sir,  how  fweet  and 
confoling  is  the  idea,  that  the  efteemof  my  fellow- 
citizens  will  be  reltored  to  grace  my  old  age,  and 
to  crown  my  grey  hairs/ 

"He 
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"  He  bad  hardly.  finifiied  fpeaking,"  rejoined 
Watelet,  tl  when  delighted  at  this  exemplary  pro- 
bity, I  embraced  him,  and  allured  him,  that  in 
all  the  wprld,  I  had  never  met  with  an  honefter 
man  than  himfelf.  This  mark  of  my  efteem 
affefted  him  deeply,  and  he  told  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  be  fhould  never  forget  the  confo- 
lation  that  accompanied  my  farewell.  He  added, 
befides,  *  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
heart,  and  that  my  Ifcftimony  accorded  with  that 
of  his  confcience.' 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Paris,  I  made  his  pay- 
ments. His  creditors  were  defirous  of  knowing 
where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing,  and  what  his 
refources  were.  Without  explaining  myfelf  in 
that  rcfpeft,  I  imprefled  them  with  the  fame  good 
opinion  of  his  honefty  as  1  entertained  myfelf, 
and  difraiffed  them  all  well  fatisfied. 

"  Being  one  day  at  dinner  with  Monfieur  Ner- 
. vin,  my  notary,  one  of  his  guefts,  on  hearing  me 
fpeak  of  my  journey  into  Holland,  afked  me  with 
fome  degree  of  ill-humour  and  contempt,  if  I  had 
never  happened  to  meet  with  one  Oliver  Salvary 
in  that  country.  As  it  was  eafy  to  recognize  in 
his  looks  and  the  fcowl  of  his  eye-brows  a  fenti- 
ment  of  malevolence,  I  Aood  on  my  guard,  and 
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replied,  €  that  my  tour  into  Holland  having  treeri 
a  mere  party  of  pleafure,  I  had  not  had  leifure  to 
acquire  information  refpefting  the  French  that  I 
might  have  feen  there,  but  that  through  my  con- 
nexions, it  would  be  very  poffible  to  get  fome 
account  of  the  perfon  he  had  named/  "  No/' 
feid  he,  "  it  is  not  worth  while.  He  has  given 
me  too  much  vexation  fof  me  to  take  any  concern 
about  him.  He  has  poffibly  died  of  want  or 
ihame,  as  it  was  but  fit  he  fliould.  He  would 
have  done  much  better  (till,  if  he  had  died  before 
be  married  my  daughter,  and  brought  himfelf  to 
ruin.  After  that/'  continued  he,  "  depend  upon 
the  fine  promifes  which  a  young  man  makes  you* 
In  eighteen  months  fifty  thoufand  crowns  in  debt; 
and,  to  complete  the  whole,  exile  and  difgrace! 
Ah,  Sir!"  faid  he  to  the  notary,  "  when  you  marry 
your  daughter,  mind  and  be  upon  your  guard.— 
An  infolvent  and  difhonoured  fon- in-law  is  but 
a  forry  piece  of  furniture. 

"  Monfieur  Nervin  aflced  him  how  it  happened, 
that  fo  prudent  a  man  as  himfelf  had  not  forefeen 
and  prevented  thefe  misfortunes?"  *  I  did -fore- 
fee  it,'  replied  d'Amene,  •  and  prevented  it  as  far 
as  I  could;  for  on  the  very  morrow  of  my  daugh- 
ter's death,  I  diligently  began  to  take  my  meafures* 
and,  thank  Heaven!  I  have  had  the  conization 
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of  recovering  her  portion  and  perfohal  property; 
but  that  is  all  I  was  able  to  fave  from  the  wreck, 
and  I  left  nothing  but  the  (haltered  remains  for 
the  reft  of  his  creditors/ 

"  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  con- 
tain myfelf ;  but  perceiving  after  he  was  gone  the 
impreffion  he  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
notary,  and  his  daughter,  I  eould  not  refill  giving 
way  to  my  defire  of  vindicating  the  honourable 
abfent  man;  but  without  mentioning  his  retreat, 
without  faying  where  he  was  concealed,  (for  it 
was  on  that  head  it  behoved  me  to  keep  filence.) 
"  You  have  been  hearing/'  faid  I,  "  this  unmer- 
ciful father-in-law  fpeak  of  his  fon  with  the  moft 
cruel  contempt.  Well ,  every  thing  he  has  faid  about 
him  is  true;  and  it  is  not  lefs  true  that  this  junfor- 
tunate  man  is  innocence  and  probity  itfelf/*  This 
exordium  feemed  very  ftrange  to  them,  it  rivet- 
ed their  attention,  and  the  father  and  daughter 
remaining  filent,  I  began  to  relate  what  you  have 
heard. 

"  Nervin  is  one  of  thofe  uncommon  chara&ers, 
that  are  fo  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Never 
was  there  a  cooler  head  or  farmer  heart.  It 
was  a  volcano  beneath  a  heap  of  fnow.  His 
daughter,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  girl  of  a  tender 
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and  placid  difpoGtion,  equally  partaking  of  the 
ardour  of  her  father's  foul,  and  of  the  fedatenefs 
of  reafon.  She  is  handfome.  You  have  feen 
her;  but  flie  is  fo  little  vain  of  her  beauty,  that 
{he  hears  it  fpoken  of  without  blufhing  or  embar- 
raflment,  as  (he  would  the  beauty  of  another.— 
*  We  may  be  proud/  faid  (he,  '  of  what  we  have 
acquired  ourfelves,  and  modefty  is  neceffary  to 
conceal  fuch  pride,  or  to  keep  it  within  due 
bounds.  But  where  is  the  merit  or  the  glory  in 
having  one's  eyes  or  mouth  made  in  fuch  and  fuch 
a  manner,  and  why  fhould  we  think  ourfelves 
obliged  to  blufh  at  the  praife  of  what  the  caprice 
of  nature  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  without  any 
merit  of  our  own/  This  fingle  trait  may  grve 
you  an  idea  of  the  difpofition  of  Juftina,  which 
though  more  ftrongty  characterized  and  deter- 
mined than  that  of  Adrienne,  exhibited  the  fame 
candour  and  the  fame  charms. 

"  This  eftimable  girl  paid  as  much  attention  te 
my  words  as  her  father,  and  at  each  trait  that 
marked  the  good  faith  of  Salvary,  his  ftrong  fen- 
Cbility,  hisfirmnefs  under  misfortune;  I  perceived 
them  look  at  each  other,  and  thrill  with  that  fweet 
delight  which  vifvde  ever  excites  in  the  breads  of 
thofe  that  love  her.    But  the  father  became  im- 
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perceptibly  more  thoughtful,  and  the  daughter 
more  affeftcd. 

<f  When  I  came  to  thefe  words  in  which  Oliver 
had  addreffed  me :— *  Ah !  Sir,  how  fweet  and  con. 
foling  is  the  idea  that  the  efteem  of  my  fellow* 
citizens  will  be  reftored  to  grace  my  old  age,  and 
crown  my  grey  hairs/  I  faw  Nervin  lift  up  his 
head,  with  eyes  all  gliftening  with  tears,  of  which 
they  were  full.  "  No,  virtuous  man,"  exclaimed 
he,  in  the  cffufion  of  his  generofity,  "  you  fhall 
pot  wait  the  tedious  decline  of  life,  in  order  to  be 
free,  and  honoured  as  you  deferve.  Sir,"  added 
he  to  me,  "  you  are  in  the  right,  there  is  not  an 
honefter  man  in  the  world.  As  to  the  common 
and  ftrait-forward  duties  of  life,  any  one  may  dif- 
chargc  them,  but  to  preferve  this  refolution  and 
probity,  while  hanging  over  the  precipices  of  mis- 
fortune and  fhame,  without  once  lofing  fight  of 
them  for  a  moment,  this  is  rare  indeed?  this  is 
what  I  call  poffeffing  a  well-tempered  mind.  He 
will  commit  no  more  follies.  I  will  be  anfwer- 
able  for  it.  He  will  be  kind,  but  he  will  be  pru- 
dent; he  knows  too  well  what  weaknefs  and  im- 
prudence have  coft  him,  and  with  d'Amene's  good 
leave,  that  is  the  man  I  fhould  like  for  a  fon-in- 
law. — And  you,  daughter,  what  think  you  of  it?" 
•I,   Sir!'  replied  Juftina,   *1  confefs  that  fuch 
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would  be  the  hufband  I  fhduld  chufe/  "  Yea 
ftall  have  him,"  faid  her  father,  taking  his  rcfo- 
lution.  "  Write  to  him,  Sir,  and  deGre  him  to 
come  to  Paris,  tell  him  that  a  good  match  awaits 
him  there,  and  tell  him  nothing  more/9 

"  I  wrote;  he  made  anfwer,  that  fituated  as  he 
was,  he  was  condemned  to  celibacy  and  folitud*, 
that  he  would  involve  neither  a  wife  nor  children 
in  his  misfortunes,  nor  would  he  fet  his  foot  in  his 
own  country,  until  there  fhould  be  no  one  there 
before  whom  he  fhould  be  afhameH  to  appear.— 
This  anfwer  proved  a  farther  incitement  to  the 
impatient  inclinations  of  the  notary.  "  Alk  him," 
fays  he,  "  to  give  in  a  fpecific  account  of  his  debts, 
and  inform  him  that  a  perfon  who  inter  efts  himfelf 
in  his  welfare  will  undertake  the  care  of  adjufting 
every  thing." 

"  Salvary  confented  to  intruft  me  with  the  ftate 
of  his  debts,  but  as  to  the  accommodation  of  them, 
he  replied,  he  would  hear  of  no  fuch  thing;  that 
any  rcduftion  of  his  creditors'  claims  would  be 
unjuft;  that  it  was  his  intention  to  difcharge  them 
fully,  and  to  the  laft  livre;  and  all  that  he  re- 
quired at  their  hands  was  time.  "  Time,  time," 
fays  the  notary,  "  I  have  none  to  fpare  him.  My 
daughter  will  grow  old  before  he  pays  his  debt$. 
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Leave  this  lift- of  them  with  me.  I  know  how  to 
deal  for  an  honourable  man.  Every  body  (hail 
be  fatisfied."  Two.  days  after  he  came  to  fee  me. 
"  All  is  fettled,"  faid  he.  "  Look,  here  are  hit 
bills,  with  receipts  to  them.  Send  them  to  him, 
and  give  him  the  choice  of  being  no  longer  in 
debt  to  any  one  by  marrying  my  daughter,  or  of 
having  me  for  fole  creditor,  if  he  refufes  to  accept 
me  for  a  father-in-law ;  for  this  does  not  bind  him 
to  any  thing." 

"  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  furprize  and  gra- 
titude of  Salvary  at  feeing  all  the  traces  of  his 
ruin  done  away,  as  it  were,  by  a  ftroke  of  a  pen; 
and  with  what  eagernefs  he  came  to  return  thanks 
to  his  benefa&or. .  He  was  neverthelefs  detained 
in  Holland  longer  than  he  wifhed,  and  the  im- 
petuous Nervin  began  to  complain,  that  this  man 
Vas  tardy,  and  very  hard  to  work  upon.  At  laft 
he  arrived  at  my  houfe.  not  yet  daring  to  perfuade 
himfelf  but  that  his  happinefs  was  only  a  dream. 
I  quickly  introduced  him  to  his  generous  pay- 
mafter,  with  a  mind  imprefled  with  two  fenti- 
ments  equally  grateful,  deeply  fenfible  of  the 
father's  goodnefs,  and  every  day  flill  more  cap- 
tivated with  the  charms  of  the  daughter;  for  find- 
ing in  her  all  he  had  Ip  much  loved,  and  fo  much 
regretted  in  Adrienne,  his  mind  was,  as  it  were, 
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raviflied  with  gratitude  and  love.  He  was  no 
longer  able,  he  faid,  to  decide  which  was  the  more 
ineftimable  gift  of  heaven;  a  friend  like  Nervin, 
or  a  wife  like  Juftina. 

"  One  regret,  however,  that  he  could  not  hide, 
dill  hung  about  his  mind.  '  Pardon  me/  faid  he 
one  day,  when  Nervin  reproached  him  for  having 
rather  put  his  patience  to  the  teft;  •  pardon  me, 
Sir,  I  was  impatient  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feetf 
bat  befides  the  accounts  I  had  to  make  up,  I  have 
had  in  leaving  Holland  more  than  one  conflict  to 
undergo.  The  worthy  Odelman,  my  refuge,  my 
fir  (I  benefa£ior,  had  depended  upon  me  for  the 
eafe  and  comfort  of  his  old  age.  He  is  a  widower, 
has  no  children;  and  without  declaring  it,  he  had 
already  adopted  me  in  his  heart.  When  we  were 
obliged  to  part,  when  in  revealing  to  him  my  paft 
misfortunes,  I  told  him  by  what  prodigy  of  good- 
nefs  I  had  been  reftored  to  honour;  he  bitterly 
complained  of  my  diffimulation,  and  aflced  me  if 
I  thought  I  had  a  better  friend  in  the  world  than 
Odelman.  He  preffed  me  to  confent  to  his  ac- 
quitting the  obligation  I  owed  you.  He  requefted 
it  with  tears,  and  I  quickly  began  to  feel  myfelf 
jio  longer  able  to  refill  his  entreaties.  But  he 
read  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Watelet  had  made 
the  eulogium  of  the  charming  and  amiable  Juftina, 

and 
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and  in  which  he  had  given  a  ftill  more  enchanting 
portrait  of  her  mind  than  her  perfon.  "  AhT 
faid  that  good  man  to  me,  "  I  have  no  daughter 
to  offer  you;  and  if  this  pidure  be  a  faithful  onef 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  her  equal.  I 
will  detain  you  no  longer.  Go,  be  happy — think 
of  me,  and  do  not  ceafe  to  love  me/' 

"  Nervin,  as  he  liftened  to  this  narrative,  ftood 
wrapt  up  in  thoughtful  attention.  «  No,*  faid  he, 
$  fuddenly  breaking  filence,  c  I  will  not  defire  you 
to  be  ungrateful,  nor  will  I  fuffer  a  Dutchman  to 
boaft  that  he  is  more  generous  than  I*  You  have 
no  profeffion  here,  and  you  are  not  formed  to 
lead  an  idle  and  ufelefs  life.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  fatisfa&ion  for  me,  as  you  mud  imagine,  to 
have  my  children  about  me,  but  let  that  bleffing 
be  referved  for  my  old  age;  and  as  my  bufinefs 
here  furniflies  me  with  fufficient  occupation  to 
keep  away  ennui,  write  to  the  worthy  Odelman, 
and  tell  him,  that  I  give  you  up  to  him,  together 
with  my  daughter,  for  half  a  fcore  years;  after 
which  you  will  return,  I  hope,  with  a  little  colony 
of  children;  and  you  and  I,  in  the  mean  whilef 
(hall  have  been  labouring  for  their  advantage/' 

€<  The  Dutchman,  overjoyed,  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  his  houfe,  his  arms,  his  heart,  were 

all 
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all  open  to  receive  the  new-married  pair.  He 
expe&s  them,  they  are  going  to  fet  off,  and  Olivet 
will  henceforth  be  in  partnerfhip  with  him.  This 
is  ihe  inftance  I  have  promifed  you/'  added  Wate- 
let,"  of  a  fpecies  of  courage  that  many  unfor- 
tunate people  are  in  want  of,  that  of  never  for- 
feiting  their  own  efteem,  and  that  of  never  defpair- 
ing  fo  long  as  confcious  of  their  own  integrity/* 


o  N 

ABSENCE. 

THERE  are  certain  cares  which  intrude  upon 
the  mind  on  all  occafions  and  in  all  places, 
toor  can  we  prevent  them.  The  ftrong  influence 
which  they  exercife  over  us  will  not  fuffer  our 
attention  to  be  long  beftowed  on  things  which  have 
no  relation  to  themfelves.  Have  we  aught  to  do 
which  remains  undone,  or  have  ills  of  any  kind 
befallen  thofe  whom  we  fincerely  regard;  our  own 
condition,  or  that  of  our  friends*  will  be  a  fubjeft 
from  which  our  thoughts  cannot,  for  a  long  time, 
be  wholly  abftrafted. 

We  are  not  to  be  furprized,  therefore,  nor 
ought  we  to  be  offended,  if,  by  thofe  who  are  un- 
der thefe  or  fimilar  circumftances,  a  becoming 

obferv- 
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obfervance  of  time,   place,  and  perfon,  fhould, 
without  intention,  be  often  negleQted. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  infcimtia  temporis  may  admit 
of  excufe :  but  the  wilful  difregard  of  that  parti- 
cular decorum  which  the  prefent  occafion  may 
demand,  furely  deferves  fevere  reprehenfion;  and 
efpecially  as  the  practice  of  it  daily  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent. 

*  *  ■/ 
This  inattention  to  the  place  in  which,  and  to 
the  perfons  with  whom  we  are,  and  to  the  occafion 
on  which  we  are  met,  is  called,  whether  it  be  with 
or  without  caufe,  whether  with  or  without  inten- 
tion, Abfence;  the  chief  difcrimination  in  com- 
pany, as  it  is  now-a-days  thought,  between  men 
of  fuperior  intelledual  (Irength,  and  thofe  who 
poflefs  only  common  underftanding. 

No  doubt  they  who  have  the  mod  knowledge 
have  the  greateft  employment  for  their  thoughts, 
and  certainly  do  think  the  molt;  moreover,  in 
thofe  who  have  been  accuitomed,  during  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  to  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
penfive  occupation  of  folitary  ftudy,  and  have  de- 
lighted more  in  books  than  in  men,  the  habit  of 
thought  may  be  fo  powerful,  that  they  may  fcarcely 
ever  be  long  and  thoroughly  free  from  it;  and, 

O  therefore, 
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therefore,  cannot  but  have  in  company  frequent, 
though  inconfcious  relapfes  into  the  abfent  ftate. 

And,  becaufe  in  this  manner  fome  men  of 
learning  and  genius  have  been  obferved  to  behave, 
&  conclufion  has  been  made,  that  the  behaviour 
of  eyery  one  of  fuperior  parts  muft  be  the  fame ; 
and  therefore,  that  by  this  we  (hould  at  all  times 
be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  in  company  thofe  who 
have  knowledge  from  thofe  who  have  none.  The 
errdr,  however,  of  this  conclufion  will  Ihortly 
feppear;  for  now  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  wiflies 
to  be  confidered  in  any  wife  learned,  that  does 
not  affeft  to  be  frequently  abfent. 

If  men  confeffedly  great  have  ever,  and  it  is  to 
be  fufpefted  that  they  fometimes  have,  been  guilty 
of  the  affeftarion  of  abfence,  fuch  their  conduft 
could  only  proceed  from  a  notion,  which  muft 
excite  contempt  for  thofe  by  whom  it  is  held,  that 
common  converfation  has  nothing  in  it  worthy 
their  notice,  and,  therefore,  that*  it  would  not 
become  them  to  be  attentive  to  it. 

Certainly  in  this  they  are  fadly  deceived;  and 
fuch  a  miftake  cannot  but  prove,  that  the  greateft 
weaknefs  will  fometimes  be  fliewn  by  thofe  who 
are  efteemed  the  wifeft  of  men. 

That 
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That  philofophy,  however,  which  is  of  a  more 
genuine  kind,  which  has  a  confederation  (or  others 
as  well  as  for  felf,  thinks  and  afts  in  a  different 
manner;  at  all  times  adapts  itfelf  to  the  fociety  in 
which  it  may  be;  and  to  the  mereft  trifles,  pro- 
vided the  pleafure  of  others  can  be  promoted 
thereby,  readily  gives  the  mod  patient  attention. 

When  men,  in  genius  or  in  knowledge  greater 
than  others,  are  inattentive  to  the  company  at 
which  they  are  prefent,  they  furely  forget  the  end 
of  their  vifit:  they  forget  that  we  retire  to  the 
clofet  for  meditation  and  ftudy,  but  that  we  come 
into  fociety  for  relaxation  and  amufement;  to  be 
abfent,  therefore,  on  thefe  occafions  is,  as  it  were, 
to  fall  into  (lumbers  when  we  fhould  keep  awake; 
it  is  commuting  a  rudenefs  which  (inks  us  at  once 
to  the  barbarian  level;  it  is  giving  an  offence 
which  cannot  but  fometimes  be  of  hurt  to  thofe 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  which  all  but  the 
defipient  or  infane  would  wifli  to  avoid. 


O  2  MORAL 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  THE  YOUNG 

FOR   MAKING  THE 

DANGEROUS  VOYAGE  or  LIFE, 

WOULD  you,  Eugenio!  covet  to  fecure 
An  intereft  in  the  Majler  of  the  Storm  f 
Invoke  proteftion  at  his  facred  fhrine  ;— 
Would  you  the  fober  courfe  of  fafety  freer? 
Make  Virtue's  favourites  your  chofen  crew; 
The  wife,  the  good,  th'  experiene'd,  and  the  brave; 
Announc'd  by  fcers  "  the  excellent  of  the  earth;" 
Then  fteer  with  thefe  the  courfe  the  Mafter  plann'd, 
Nor  deviating  from  his  facred  chart, 
And  fure  fuccefs  (hall  all  your  courfe  attend, 
'Till,  fafely  anchor'd  in  the  port  of  peace, 
You  fliare  the  greetings  of  celeftial  joy. 
Mean  time  let  prudence  diftate  to  your  ear} 
Form  a  true  efiimate  of  human  life; 
Its  ebbs,  its  flows,  and  various  incidents, 
Prepare  againft  with  caution;  and  betimes 
Weigh  well  each  good,  each  ill  to  counterpoife 
As  in  Aftrea's  balance.     Meditate 
And  plan  the  courfe  of  wifdom.     Do  not  launch 
Life's  bay  untutor'd,  uninform'd  alike 
In  difcipline  and  good  ceconomy, 

Like 
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Like  fome  Tiigh- flown  intoxicated  brain 

Afloat  on  reeds  in  hope  to  crofs  the  gulph. 

From  precedent  learn  prudence.     Keep  in  view 

The  num'rous  rocks,  fo  fatal  prov'd  by  all 

Who  fteer  the  courfe  of  bold  impiety, 

And  dare  to  (hun  their  track.     Be  cautious,  mark 

Where  wife  men  err'd.     That  courfe  avoid,  intent 

To  glean  advantage  from  the  worlt  mifhap 

Of  eminence. — Such  wrecks  Urike  up  a  light 

Which,  like  a  Pharos,  (bines  full  many  a  league; 

A  caution  clear  to  (hun  the  fatal  cliff! 

From  vice's  crews  bear  adverfe.     Seek  to  gain 

In  wifdom's  chart  fuperior  excellence. 

The  beft  avidity  is  wifdom's  thrift: 

Herein  is  noexcefs.     Be  timely  wife: 

Choofe  an  experienc'd  mate:  fuch  will  afford 

Good  ground  of  fafety  in  threatening  dorm. 

Make  plain  Sincerity  your  bofom  friend; 

He  will  (land  by  when  dangers  Italk  behind, 

Or  threatening  terrors  meet,  to  (hield  your  bread. 

Let  meek-ey'd  Piety  your  fteps  attend, 

While  lovely  Charity  the  cabin  cheers, 

And  grave  Devotion  keeps  the  clofet-door. 

Difmifs  all  wayward  pa  (lions:  fuch  can  ferve 

Only  to  bear  you  adverfe  from  the  port. 

Let  Magnanimity  your  courfe  conduft, 

For  Honour  waits  on  Magnanimity. 

Let  Reafon  too  your  every  fcheme  projeft, 

And 
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And  dictate  to  your  car.     One  ceunfel  I 

Impart :  It  is  an  oracle!  attend; 

"  Keep  old  blunt  Honefty  clofe  by  your  fide: 

•*  A  trufty  tae  in  every  rugged  blaft: 

"  So  fafcly  (hall  each  various  ftorm  befriend, 

"  And  waft  you  bounding  o'er  the  deep  profound; 

"  Oppofing  rocks  in  vain  obftruft  your  courfe, 

"  To  lame  your  pafiage  to  the  realms  of  love." 


THE  WISE  CONDUCT  OF 

HASSAN,  KING  of  GOLCONDA. 

AN    EASTERN    TALE. 

r*  is  the  peculiar  province  of  wifdom  to  examine 
with  the  greateft  attention  whatever  offers  it- 
felf  as  fit  either  to  be  done,  or  to  be  avoided.— 
Haffan?  king  of  Golconda,  followed  this  excellent 
maxim  in  the  mod  difficult  conjunQure  that  can 
employ  the  thoughts  of  an  earthly  Monarch. 

This  king  was  Gx-fcore  years  old,  was  defirous 
or  refigning  his  empire,  and  finifhing  his  glorious 
reign,  by  the  choice  of  a  worthy  fucceffor.  He 
had  three  fons  bv  three  different  women,  who  were 
all  living;  each  of  them  pleaded  in  behalf  of  her 
own  fon ;  fo  that  the  King,  who  was  equally  a  good 

hufband 
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hufband  and  a  good  father,  wavered  in  the  mod 
cruel  uncertainty.  c  What  (hall  I  refolve  on?' 
faid  he  to  himfelf :  '  The  laws  declare  for  the 
eldeft;  my  favourite  fultanefs  pleads  for  the 
fecond;  and  I  myfelf  incline  for  the  youngeft.— 
O  too  Ibvely  fultanefs,  I  have  felt  the  effefts  of 
your  fweet  and  alluring  looks!  O  thou  weak  na- 
ture, that  yielded  to  my  love !  But  neither  of  you 
fhall  triumph  over  the  laws;  I  will  die  on  the 
throne,  that,  after  my  death,  the  laws  may  de- 
cide the  controverfy.  But  what?  The  laws  will 
decide  nothing;  a  cruel  war  will  be  kindled  be- 
tween my  children;  my  people  will  be  the  vi&im 
of  their  ambition,  and  I  owe  all  to  my  people. — 
O  beauteous  fultanefs!  I  ought  to  facrifice  you, 
myfelf,  and  whatever  elfe  is  dear  to  me,  to  the 
good  of  my  fubjefts;  I  will  therefore  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  chufe  themfelves  a  fovereign/ 

After  thefe  refleflions,  he  aflembled  hisvifiers, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people :  f  I  have/  faid  he  to 
them,  *  one  foot  on  the  throne,  and  the  other  in 
the  grave;  but  1  would,  if  it  were  poflible,  not  go 
down  into  the  abyfs  of  eternity  with  the  crown  on 
my  head;  its  weight  opprefTes  and  weighs  me 
down,  1  refign  it  to  you,  chufe  for  yourfelves  a 
Mafter/  At  thefe  words,  there  appeared  in  all 
their  looks  a  profound  fadnefs.     The  people  cried 

out 
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out  with  one  voice,  "  Live,  long  live  the  King, 
our  father,  and  our  friend!"  *  Be  not  fo  much 
concerned/  interrupted  the  king,  €  you  are  my 
bowels;  you  can  fuffer  nothing,  but  I  mult  feel 
fo  great  a  pain  as  would  fhorten  my  days/  At 
this,  they  redoubled  their  cries,  and  the  aged 
monarch  himfelf  could  not  refrain  from  tears.— 
•  Think  no  more/  faid  he,  •  on  what  you  are  going 
to  lofe,  but  confider  what  you  have  ftill  left.— -The 
princes,  my  children,  have  all  the  qualities  that 
make  men  great;  proclaim  which  of  them  you 
think  mod  worthy  to  po fiefs  the  throne  I  refign/ 

A  profound  filence  fucceeded  their  fighs  and 
lamentations.  The  whole  affembly  call  their  eyes 
on  the  throne,  and  faw  the  three  princes  fitting  on 
the  Heps;  they  admired  each  of  them,  and,  not 
liking  one  more  than  another,  no  man  could  de- 
termine which  to  chufe.  Then  the  prime  vifier 
approached  the  throne,  andfpoke  in  this  manner: 
"  O  wife  and  valiant  king!  May  he  who  draws 
light  out  of  darknefs,  and  from  the  horrors  of  the 
night  produces  a  glorious  and  delightful  morning, 
keep  you  in  his  holy  care,  and  perpetuate  your 
polterity!  Receive  with  your  accuitomed  good* 
nefs  the  advice  of  your  faithful  flave :  Let  each  of 
your  three  fons  reign  three  days  only,  and  we 
will  determine  afterwards,  fince  your  roajefty  is 

plcafed 
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pleated  to  give  us  leave.  Our  choice  then  will  be 
founded  on  judgment;  for  men  are  known,  when 
they  are  in  high  fortune,  and  in  wine.  The  man 
is  truly  wife,  whom  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  them  can  corrupt/' 

This  advice  of  the  grand  vilier  was  followed, 
and  prevailed  over  the  fubtle  infinuations  of  his 
three  wives,  who  faw  all  their  folicitations  ren- 
dered vain,  and  their  projects  confounded. 

Accordingly,  the  eldeft  prince  was  clothed  in 
purple,  and  took  the  fccptre  of  government  in 
his  hand.  His  mother  counfelled  him  to  be  affa- 
ble and  liberal,  not  to  alter  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  pardon  criminals.  "  By  this  means/' 
faid  (he,  "  you  will  have  all  the  empire  for  you, 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people." 

Inftruftions  grounded  on  fuch  principles  feemed 
to  promife  a  happy  iffue.  The  prince  followed 
them  exactly,  but  his  conduft  appeared  lludicd 
and  affe&ed,  which  occafioned  fome  diftrult. 

The  three  days  of  his  reign  being  expired,  the 
fecond  prince  afcended  the  thro  ic.  Us  mother 
gave  him  oppofite  inftruftions:  "  Depofe,"  laid 
Ihe,  "  the  vifiers;  banilh  the  do6lors  of  the  law; 
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raife  to  the  higheft  dignities  men  of  ambitious 
minds,  who,  to  keep  their  employments,  will  vote 
you  the  throne;  and,  when  you  are  well  fettled  in 
it,  we  will  recall  the  vifiers  and  the  doQors,  whofe 
fidelity  the  riches,  which  thy  ambitious  minifters 
ftiall  have  amafled,  will  ferve  to  regain,  and  to 
reanimate  their  zeal. 

This  model  was  followed;  but  the  people 
dreaded  the  worft  that  could  happen,  from  a  prince 
who  pretended  to  the  crown,  and  gave  himfelf  fo 
little  trouble  to  deferve  it. 

The  King's  third  fon  took  upon  him,  in  his  turn, 
the  fovereign  authority.  He  would  have  no  ad- 
vice from  his  mother;  "  For  though,"  faid  he,  "  I 
have  an  infinite  refpeft  for  my  mother,  and  even 
believe,  that  fhe  would  give  me  no  advice  but 
what  is  founded  on  reafon,  it  would  be,  at  beftf 
but  fuperfluous.  The  laws  are  what  I  will  obferve; 
and  what  is  dark  and  intricate  in  them,  our  wife 
vifiers  and  learned  doftors,  all  of  whom  I  reftore 
to  their  employments,  will  help  me  to  interpret/* 

After  he  had  fpent  the  firft  day,  and  part  of  the 
fecond,  in  appointing  good  judges  for  the  people, 
and  old  and  prudent  officers  over  the  foldiers,  the 
king,  his  father,  fent  fome  of  the  doClors  to  exa- 
mine 
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mine  and  put  queftions  to  him  in  public,  and  to 
know  if  he  underftood  the  laws  and  the  art  of 
reigning.  One  of  the  doctors  afked  him,  '  What 
perfons  a  king  has  abfolute  need  of,  to  be  near 
his  perfon?'  "  He  has  need."  anfwered  the 
prince,  "  of  eight  forts:  Of  a  prudent  vifier;  of 
a  general;  of  a  good  fecretary,  who  underftands 
and  can  write  perfe&ly  well  the  languages  of  the 
eaft;  of  a  phyfician  confummate  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, and  in  the  knowledge  of  remedies;  of  learned 
doftors  to  inftruQ.  him  thoroughly  in  the. laws;  of 
dervifes  capable  of  explaining  to  him  the  obfeure 
points  of  his  religion;  and  of  muficitfns,  who,  by 
the  fweetnefs  of  their  voices,  and  the  harmony  of 
their  inftruments,  may  call  back  his  fpirits,.  that 
fhall  have  been  diflipated  by  the  application  he 
hath  given  to  affairs  of  date." — Another  do£tor 
faid  to  him,  *  Prince,  to  what  do  you  compare  an 
emperor,  his  viceroys,  his  fubje&s,  his  empire, 
and  his  enemies?'  "  An  empire,"  anfwered  the 
Prince,  "  refembles  a  pafture-ground;  an  em- 
peror a  (hepherd;  his  fubje&s  the  flieep;  his 
viceroys  the  Qiepherd's  dogs;  and  his  enemies  the 
wolves." 

Atthefe  anfwers  of  the  young  prince,  the  old 
king  of  Golconda  burft  into  tears  of  joy,  and  faid 
within  himfelf,  *  My  third  fon  is  the  mod  learned 
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and  moft  worthy  of  the  throne;  but,  before  I  de- 
clare my  thoughts,  I  will  know  the  fentiments  of 
my  people/ 

He  publifhed  therefore  an  order  for  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  to  appear  the  next  morning 
in  the  plain  without  the  walls.  He  himfelf  came 
thither,  mounted  on  a  (lately  fteed,  attended  by 
his  three  fons  and  all  his  courtiers;  and,  when  he 
was  in  the  midft  of  the  people,  he  fpoke  thefe 
words:  *  O  my  fellow-citizens,  my  relations,  my 
faithful  fubjefts!  Regard  not  what  I  am  to-day; 
no  man  is  lefs  than  me  in  the  fight  of  that  Being 
who  created  the  univerfe.  To-morrow,  that  is, 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  (which  we  all  believe  will 
come)  how  many  will  there  be  of  you,  who,  pof- 
feffing  high  dignities  in  paradife,  will  rend  my 
garments,  and  fay  to  me,  CiOh!  tyrant!  what 
ills  didft  thou  make  us  fufFer  during  thy  hateful 
'  reign!"  c  Inflcad  of  anfwering  your  reproaches, 
I  fhall  remain  in  a  fhameful  filence.  and  not  dare 
to  regard  your  irritated  looks/  At  thefe  words, 
the  good  old  monarch  hid  his  face,  while  floods  of 
tears  ran  trickling  down  the  furrows  of  his  aged 
cheeks.  His  fons  and  his  courtiers,  after  his  ex- 
ample, alfo  dropped  their  tears;  and  all  the  peo- 
ple were  tranfported  with  grief  and  lamentations. 
At  length  the  hoary  monarch  wiped  away  his 

tears, 
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tears,  'and  proceeded :  *  O  my  friends !  I  am  going 
out  of  this  world,  to  enter  into  the  palace  of  eter- 
nity. I  conjure  you  tounburthen  my  confcience 
of  the  things  you  may  have  to  reproach  me  with, 
to  the  end  that  I  may  not  be  ill- treated  in  my 
tomb  by  the  evil  angels,  and  that,  at  their  depar- 
ture, they  may  leave  a  daughter  of  paradife  to 
continue  with  me  till  the  day  of  judgment;  and 
now  chufe  which  of  my  three  Ions  you  pleafe  to 
fucceed  me.' 

AH  the  people  cried  out,  "  May  the  days  of 
the  king  laft  as  long  as  the  world  endures!  We 
have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with.  May  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  draws  the  fable  curtain  of 
the  night,  and  commands  the  purple  rays  of  the 
morning  to  paint  the  fummits  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, be  as  well  fatisfied  with  him,  as  we  are!  As 
to  the  princes  his  fons,  let  his  majelly  place  which 
of  them  he  pleafes  on  the  throne,  we  will  readily 
confent.  and  faithfully  obey  him.  But  if  he  abso- 
lutely commands  us  to  tell  him  which  of  the  three 
we  think  mod  worthy  to  fill  his  place,  we  confefs 
it  is  the  youngeft." 

After  this  declaration,  the  king  returned  to  the 
city,  and.  being  come  to  the  palace,  gave  orders 
for  the  coronation  of  the  youngeit  prince.     Every 

thing 
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thing  being  ready,  the  aged  king  took  the  young 
prince  by  the  hand,  and  made  him  afcend  the 
throne:  *  O  my  fon,'  faid  he,  *  take  poffeffion  of 
a  dignity,  which  I  gladly  refign  to  you,  and  wear 
the  crown  you  fo  well  deferve.  But  always  re- 
member that  you  are  accountable,  both  to  the  Lord 
of  nature  and  your  country,  for  every  a&ion  of 
your  life.  A  monarch  is  born  only  for  the  good 
of  his  people.  Beware  of  flattery,  it  is  a  rock  more 
fatal  to  princes,  than  thofe  hid  beneath  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waves  are  to  mariners.  Fear  nothing 
but  your  own  confidence,  and  aim  at  nothing  but 
the  profperity  of  the  empire.  Then  fhall  thy 
throne  be  eflabliftied  like  the  everlafting  moun- 
tains, and  thy  virtues  applauded  in  the  utmoft 
regions  of  the  earth.  Kings  (hall  feek  thy  friend- 
fhip,  and  fages  drink  inflruQion  from  thy  mouth. 
The  merchant  (hall  flourilh  under  thy  proteflion, 
and  the  flranger  fojourn  fafcly  under  the  (hadow 
of  the  laws. — The  hearts  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan fhall  fing  for  joy,  and  the  mouth  of  the  infant, 
in  lifping  accents,  declare  thy  praife.'  Imme- 
diately all  the  people  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
all  the  nobles  congratulated  him  on  his  afcenfion 
to  the  crown,  praying  the  Almighty  to  fhower 
down  blcflings  on  his  reign. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

AS  a  lame  country  fchoolmafter  was  hobbling 
one  morning  upon  his  two  flicks,  to  hid 
noify  tnanfion,  he  was  met  by  a  certain  nobleman, 
who  wiflied  to  know  his  name,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  procured  a  livelihood.  €i  My  name,** 
anfwered  he,  "  is  R  T— ~,  and  I  am  maftet 

of  this  par  ijh" 

This  anfwer  further  increafed  his  Lordfhip's 
curiofity,  and  he  defired  to  know  in  what  fenfe  ht 
was  majler  of  the  parifh  ?  "I  am,"  anfwered  he, 
"  the  majler  of  the  children  of  the  parifh;  the 
children  are  matters  of  the  mothers;  the  mothers 
are  the  rulers  of  the  fathers;  and  confequently  I 
am  the  majler  of  the  whole  parifh." — His  lordfhip 
was  pleafed  with  this  logical  reply,  and  gave  the 
fchoolmafter  half-a-guinea,  to  buy  a  book  with. 


ANECDOTE 

r  OF    THE    DUKE    OF    NIVERNOIS     AND    A 
POOR   CLERGYMAN. 

WHEN  the  Duke  of  Nivernois  was  ambafTa- 
dor  in  England,  he  was  going   down  to 
Lord  Townthend's  feat  in  Norfolk,  on  a  private 

vifit, 
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vifit,  quite  en  dijhabille,  and  with  only  one  fervant, 
when  he  was  obliged,  from  a  very  heavy  (hower 
of  rain  to  flop  at  a  farm  houfe  in  the  way.  The 
jmafter  of  the  houfe  was  a  clergyman,  who,  to  a 
poor  curacy,  added  the  care  of  a  few  fcholars  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  all,  might  make 
his  living  about  8ol.  a  year,  which  was  all  he  had 
to  maintain  a  wife  and  fix  children.  When  the 
Duke  alighted,  the  clergyman,  not  knowing  his 
rank,  begged  him  to  come  in  and  dry  himfelf, 
which  the  other  accepted,  by  borrowing  a  pair  of 
old  worfted  (lockings  and  flippers  of  him,  and 
warming  himfelf  by  a  good  fire.  After  fome  con- 
verfation,  the  Duke  obferved  an  old  chefs-board 
hanging  up,  and  as  he  was  paffionately  fond  of 
that  game,  he  afked  the  clergyman  whether  he 
could  play  ?  The  other  told  him  he  could,  pretty 
tolerably  ;  but  found  it  very  difficult,  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  to  get  an  antagonift.  *  I  am  your 
man/  fays  the  Duke.  "  With  all  my  heart,"  fays 
the  parfon,  "  and  if  you'll  ftay  and  eat  pot-luck, 
I'll  try  if  I  can't  beat  you."  The  day  continuing 
rainy,  the  Duke  accepted  his  offer;  when  the 
parfon  played  fo  much  better,  that  he  won  every 
game.  Tnis  was  fo  far  from  fretting  the  Duke, 
lhat  he  was  highly  pleafcd  to  meet  a  man  who 
could  give  him  fuch  entertainment  at  his  favourite 
game.     He  accordingly  enquired  into  the  ftate  of 

his 
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his  family  affairs, — and  juft  taking  a  memorandum 
of  bis  addrefs,  without  difcovering  his  title,  thanked 
him,  and  departed.  Some  months  pafled  over, 
and  the  clergyman  never  thought  any  thing  of  the 
matter;  when,  one  evening,  a  footman  in  laced 
livery  rode  up  to  the  door,  and  prefented  him 
with  the  following  billet:  "  The  Duke  of  Niver- 
nois's  compliments  wait  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  — , 
and,  as  a  remembrance  for  the  good  drubbing  he 
gave  him  at  chefs,  begs  that  he  would  accept  of 
the  living  of  ■  ,  worth  400L  per  annum,  and 
that  he  will  wait  on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  New- 
caftle  on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for  the  fame/' 
The  good  parfon  was  fometime  before  he  could 
imagine  it  any  thing  more  than  a  jeft,  and  was  not 
for  going ;  but  as  his  wife  infifted  on  his  trying, 
he  came  up  to  town,  and  found  the  contents  of 
the  billet  literally  true,  to  his  unfpeakable  fatis* 
faftion. 


ANECDOTE 

OP  THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  STANHOPE* 

THIS  gentleman  coming  out  of  Drury-lane 
play-houfe,  with  a  lady  under  his  arm,  was 
met  by  a  couple  of  bucks,  who  took  fome  liberties, 
not  very  acceptable  to  the  lady,  or  her  prote&or. 

Q  Sir 
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Sir  William,  whore  courage  was  equal  to  hij 
gallantry,  immediately  called  upon  the  gentlemen 
to  anfwer  for  their  mifconduft. 

One  of  the  heroes  ftep*  forward,  and  fays, 
"  Sir,  the  lady,  wearing  artificial  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  we  looked  upon  as  fair  game."  Sir  Wil- 
liam's reply,  and  his  fubfequent  conduft,  did 
honour  to  his  prowefs  and  plain  fincerity. 

"  Gentlemen,"  faid  he,  •'  I  may  have  miftaken 
the  rofes  on  the  lady's  cheeks  for  the  ornaments 
of  pure  and  fimple  nature;  I  (hall  be  happy,  if, 
by  your  means,  I  (hall  be  cured  of  my  illufion.— 
But  I  fwear,  by  God,  you  fhall  never  evade  me, 
until  I  fhall  have  fully  proved  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  your  aflertion. 

"  Retire  with  me/'  continues  Sir  William,  "  to 
the  Rofe  Tavern;  there  the  experiment  fhall  be 
made." 

To  the  Rofe  they  repaired— cold  and  hot  wa- 
ter were  called  for,  and  applied  with  a  napkin, 
fmearred  with  foap  and  pomatum.  Obftinate- 
nature  prevailed — the  rofes  did  not  fade,  but 
bloomed  more  in  the  operation. 

The 
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The  bucks  were  convinced — they  begged  par- 
don for  their  tranfgreffions,  and  wifhed  to  depart, 
in  peace. 

"  Not  fo,"  fays  Sir  William,  "  You  have  been 
Satisfied,  and  fo  will  I.  The  lady  has  undergone 
the  ordeal,  and  (he  has  come  from  it  pure  and 
unpolluted.  My  part  I  have  yet  to  aft :  you  mud, 
on  your  knees,  afk  the  lady's  pardon."  They 
did  fo. 

"  Now.gentlemen,1'  faid  Sir  William,  "  do  not 
blufh  at  your  pad  conduft;  the  liberty  you  took 
was  not  only  juftifiable,  but  even  proper,  if,  at 
your  own  rifle,  you  ran  the  peril  of  the  proof.  If 
I  had  proved  her  a  fi39  the  molt  odious  and  per- 
fidious of  all  impoftors,  I  fhould,  in  the  language 
of  Othello,  •  have  whittled  her  off,  and  let  her 
down  the  wind,  a  prey  to  fortune/  but  as  fhe  is 

pure  from  that  w fh  contagion,    I   infift  on 

your  fupping,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
with  the  offended  innocent  and  her  proteftor." 


Q  z  REMARK. 
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REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 

OF 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

NOT  long  after  the  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  Margaret  Lambrum  (who  had  been 
one  of  her  attendants,  became  in  fome  meafurc 
defperate,  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  a  hufband, 
whom  fhe  dearly  loved;  a  lofs  which  had  been 
occafioned  by  grief,  for  the  melancholy  fate  of 
t  at  un.ortunate  Princefs;  to  whofe  retinue  he  had 
alio  belonged)  formed  a  refolution  to  rtftenge  the 
death  of  both  upon  the  perfon  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
To  accomplilh  her  purpofe,  (he  dreffed  herfelf  in 
the  habit  of  a  man,  aflumed  the  name  of  Anthony 
Spark,  and  attended  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
w.ih  a  pair  of  piftols  conftantly  concealed  about 
her,  one  to  kill  the  Queen  when  an  opportunity 
offered,  and  one  to  kill  herfelf  if  her  crime  thould 
be  difcovered.  One  day,  as  fhe  was  pufhing 
through  the  crowd  in  order  to  get  to  her  Majeftyf 
who  was  then  walking  in  the  garden,  (he  acciden- 
tally dropped  one  of  the  piftols.  This  circum* 
fiance  being  obferved  by  the  guards,  fhe  was  im- 
mediately feized,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  prifon.— ■ 
The  Queen,  however,  interfered,  and  defired  to 
examine  the  culprit  firft.  She  accordingly  de- 
manded 
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manded  her  name,  her  country,  and  her  quality ; 
jmd  Margaret,  with  a  refolution  Hill  undaunted; 
replied,  "  Madam,  though  I  appear  before  you 
in  this  garb,  yet  I  am  a  woman.  My  name  is 
Margaret  Lambrum,  and  was  feveral  years  in  the 
ferviceof  Mary,  a  Queen  whom  you  have  unjultly 
put  to  death,  and  thereby  deprived  me  of  the  beft 
of  hufbands,  who  could  not  furvive  that  bloody 
cataltrophe  of  his  innocent  miftrefs.  His  memory 
is  hardly  more  dear  to  me  than  is  that  of  my  in- 
jured Queen;  and,  regardlefs  of  confequencesa 
1  determined  to  revenge  their  death  upon  you* 
Many,  bfit  fruulefs  were  the  efforts  I  made  to  di- 
vert me  from  my  purpofe.  I  found  myfelf  con- 
flxained  to  prove  by  experience,  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  that  neither  reafon  nor  force  can  hinder 
a  woman  from  vengeance,  when  fhe  is  impelled 
to  it  by  love/' 

Highly  as  the  Queen  had  caufe  to  refent  this 
fpeech,  (he  heard  it  with  coolnefs  and  moderation. 
"  You  are  perfuaded  then,"  faid  her  Majefty, 
"  that  in  this  ftep  you  have  done  nothing  but  what 
your  duty  required: — What  think  you  is  my  duty 
to  do  to  you  ?"  Cl  Is  that  queftion  put  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Queen,  or  that  of  a  Judge,"  replied 
Margaret.  With  the  fame  intrepid  firmnefs, 
>  Elizabeth  profeffed  to  her  it  was  that  of  a  Queen. 

«  Then," 


*  Then,"  continued  Lam  brum,  "  it  is  your  Ma- 
jefty's  duty  to  grant  me  a  pardon."  "  But  what 
fecurity/'  demanded  the  Queen,  "  can  you  give 
me  that  you  will  not  make  the  like  attempt  upon 
fome  future  occafion  ?"  "  A  favour  ceafes  to  be 
one,  Madam,"  replied  Margaret,  when  it  is 
yielded  under  fuch  reftraints:  in  doing  fo,  your 
Majefty  would  aft  againlt  me  as  a  judge," 

u  i  have  been  a  Queen  thirty  years,"  cried 
Elizabeth,  turning  to  the  courtiers  then  prefent, 
"  and  had  never  fuch  a  le&ure  read  to  me  before/' 
And  Die  immediately  granted  the  pardon  entire 
and  unconditional,  as  it  had  been  defired,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Prefident  of  the 
Council,  who  told  her  Majefty  that  he  thought 
fee  ought  to  have  puniftied  fo  daring  an  offen- 
der. The  fair  criminal,  however,  gave  an  ad- 
mirable proof  of  her  prudence,  in  begging  the 
Queen  to  extend  her  generofity  one  degree  fur- 
ther, by  granting  her  a  fafe  conduft  out  of  the 
kingdom;  with  which  favour  alfo  Elizabeth  com- 
plied. And  Margaret  Lambrum,from  that  period, 
lived  a  peaceable  life  in  France. 


THE 
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THE  PASSING  YEAR. 

nPHOUGH  Ieaflefs  woods,  though  barren  field*; 
-*•     The  penfive  eye  delightful  meet; 
Though  few  the  charms  fair  nature  yields, 
Where  winter  fteps  with  frozen  feet. 

Yet  now,  with  flow  but  certain  pace, 

Again  returns  the  circling  year, 
And  foon  renew 'd  with  fofter  grace. 

The  genial  feafon  fliall  appear. 

While  yet,  with  angry  clouds  o'ercaft, 

The  Allien  tempeft  frequent  roars, 
And  ifluing  oft  the  nit'rous  blaft, 

Clofe  binds  up  nature's  balmy  ftoresj 

While  yet,  to  fix'd,  unerring  laws, 

Obedient  lays  the  landfcape  wide, 
The  moral  leflbn  wifdom  draws 

From  fcenes  which  folly  ftrives  to  hide. 

Man's  piftur'd  life  flie  fees  in  each 

Succeffive  feafon,  as  it  flies; 
What  knowledge  can  the  fages  teach 

Like  that  the  passing  year  fupplies? 

_     ,  Yet, 


Yet,  blind  to  plainer  truths,  abroad 
Through  endlefs  labyrinths  we  roam^ 

To  fee k,  in  learning's  devious  road, 
The  gem  we  always  have  at  home* 

In  nature's  page,  more  fully  feen, 
Life's  ufeful  leflbns  open  lie; 

No  fruitlefs  comments  intervene, 
To  lead  from  truth  th'  enquiring  eye. 

And,  fee,  Religion,  dropping  low 
The  chain  of  univerfal  love, 

For  virtue's  humble  toils  below, 
Affigns  eternal  joys  above. 


HEROIC  VALOUR. 

THE  following  inftance  of  heroic  valour,  and 
inviolable  attachment,  occurred  in  the  year 
1769,  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Ruffians.  Caraman  Pacha,  who  had  a  command 
in  one  of  the  aftions  near  Choczim,  having  gone 
to  meet  the  Grand  Vifir  on  his  march,  that  Gene- 
ral (for  what  real  or  fuppofed  offence  is  unknown) 
flew  into  a  m  ft  violent  paffion,  and  immediately 
Ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off. 

The 
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The  unfortunate  Pacha  endeavoured  to  retire, 
and,  at  the  fame  time  drawing  his  fword,  defended 
fcimfelf  bravely,  but,  being  foon  (unrounded  and 
overborne  by  numbers,  was  cut  to  pieces. 

In  the  mean  time,  bis  feli&ar  or  fword-bearer, 
fired  with  rage  and  indignation  at  the  fuuation  of 
his  matter,  fuddenly  drew  a  piftol,  with  which  he 
attempted  to  (hoot  the  Vifir.  It  happened  fortu- 
nately for  the  Vifir,  that  a  faithful  domeftic,  hav- 
ing feen  the  motion  of  the  feli&ar's  arm,  ftepped 
fuddenly  between  his  matter  and  the  /hot,  which 
he  received  in  his  own  body,  and  fell  dead  at 
his  feet. 


THE 

LADIES'  ML  ^RY, 

IN    A 

SUMMER  RETIREMENT. 

THE  feafon  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
the  theatres  are  fhut,  and  the  card  tables 
forfaken;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  a  while 
unpeopled,  and  pleafure  leads  out  her  votaries  to 
groves  and  gardens,  to  ftill  fcenes  and  erratic  gra- 
tifications.   Thofe  who  have  pafled  many  months 

R  in 
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in  a  continual  tumult  of  diverfion;  who  have  never 
opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning.,  but  upon  fome 
new  appointment*,  nor  flept  at  night  without  a 
dream  of  dances,  mufic  and  good  hatods,  or  foft 
fighs  and  humble  f applications;  muft  now  retire 
to  diftant  provinces,  where  the  fyrens  of  flattery 
are  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  where  beauty  fparkles 
without  praife  or  envy,  and  wit  is  repeated  only 
by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  moft  important  duties 
of  focial  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it 
may  be  turned  afide,  or  by  preparatory  roeafures 
be  more  eafily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  increaf- 
ing  warmth,  or  obferve  the  lengthening  days, 
without  confidering  the  condition  of  my  fair  read- 
ers, who  are  now  preparing  to  leave  all  that  has 
fo  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all  from  which  they 
have  been  accuftomed  to  hope  for  delight;  and 
who,  till  fafhion  proclaims  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing to  the  feats  of  mirth  and  elegance,  muft  en- 
dure the  rugged  'fquire,  the  fober  houfewife,  the 
loud  huntfman,  or  the  formal  parfon,  the  roar  of 
obftreperous  jollity,  or  the  dulnefs  of  prudential 
inftru&ion ;  without  any  retreat,  but  to  the  gloom 
of  folitude,  where  they  will  yet  find  greater  incon- 
veniences, 
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vemences,  and  tnuft  learn,  however  unwillingly, 
to  endure  themfelves. 

In  winter,  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be 
faid  to  roll  on  with  a  firong  and  rapid  current; 
they  float  along  from  pleafure  to  pleafure,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions, 
and  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  ftrtam  in  all  the 
felicity  of  inattention;  content  that  they  find 
themfelves  in  progreflion,  and  carelefs  whither 
they  are  going.  But  the  months  of  fummer  are  a 
kind  of  deeping  ft  agnation  without  wind  or  tide, 
where  they  are  left  to  force  themfelves  forward  by 
their  own  labour,  and  to  direft  their  paflage  by 
their  own  (kill ;  and  where,  if  they  have  not  fome 
internal  principle  of  aQivity ,  they  rauft  be  ftranded 
upon  (hallows,  or  lie  torpid  in  a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are  indeed  fome  to  whom  this  univerfal 
diflblution  of  gay  focieties  affords  a  welcome  op- 
portunity of  quitting,  without  difgrace,  the  poft 
which  they  have  found  themfelves  unable  to  main- 
tain, and  of  feeming  to  retreat,  only  at  the  call  of 
nature,  from  aflemblies  where,  after  a  fhort 
triumph  of  uncontefted  fuperiority,  they  are  over- 
powered by  fome  intruder  of  fofter  elegance  or 
fprightlier  vivacity.  By  thefe,  hopelefs  of  viQory, 
and  yet  alhamed  to  confefs  a  conqueft,  the  fum- 
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tner  is  regarded  as  a  releafe  from  the  fatiguing 
fervice  of  celebrity,  a  difmiflion  to  more  certain 
joys  and  a  fafer  empire.  They  now  folace  them* 
felves  with  the  influence  which  they  fhall  obtain, 
where  they  have  no  rival  to  fear;  and  with  the 
laftre  which  they  fhall  effufe,  when  nothing  can 
be  feen  of  brighter  fplendour.  They  imagine, 
while  they  are  preparing  for  their  journey,  the 
admiration  with  which  the  ruftics  will  croud  about 
them;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new  aflembly,  or  con* 
trive  to  delude  provincial  ignorance  with  a  fifti- 
tious  mode.  A  thoufand  pleafing  expe&ations 
fwarjn  in  the  fancy,  and  all  the  approaching  weeks 
are  filled  withdiftin&ions,  honours,  and  authority* 

But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world, 
or  have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconftancy  and 
defertion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lofe  four  months  in  inaflive  obfcurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  defire  extort 
from  thefe  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town  again  ft  the 
inexorable  fun,  who  purfues  his  courfe  without 
any  regard  to  love  or  beauty,  and  vjfits  either 
tropic  at  the  ftated  time,  whether  fhunned  or 
courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 


To 
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To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  refort 
in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw  from 
admiration,  courtfhip,  fubmiffion,  and  applaufe; 
a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equivalent.  The 
praife  of  ignorance,  and  the  fubje&ion  of  weak* 
nefs,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  more  important  conquefts.  and  more 
valuable  panegyrics.  Nor  indeed  fhould  the 
powers  which  have  made  havock  in  the  theatres, 
or  borne  down  rivalry  in  courts,  be  degraded  to 
a  mean  attack  upon  the  untra veiled  heir,  or  ignoble 
Conteft  with  the  ruddy  milk-maid. 

i 

How  then  mud  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ? 
Four  months  in  which  there  Will  be  no  routs,  no 
fhews,  no  ridottos;  in  which  vifits  mutt  be  regu- 
lated by  the  weather,  and  affemblies  will  depend 
upon  the  moon!  The  Platonijls  imagine,  that 
the  future  punifhment  of  thofe  who  have  in  this 
life  debafed  their  reafon  by  fubje&ion  to  their 
fenfes,  and  have  preferred  the  grofs  gratifications 
of  lewdnefs  and  luxury,  to  the  pure  and  fublime 
felicity  of  virtue  and  contemplation,  will  arife 
from  the  predominance  and  folicitations  of  the 
fame  :appetues,  in  a  (late  which  can  furnifh  no 
means  of  appealing  them.  I  cannot  but  fufptft 
that  this  month,  bright  with  funfhinc,  and  fragrant 
with  perfumes;     this   month,    which  covers  the 
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ttOr  can  any  hour  be  long,  which  is  fpent  in  ob- 
taining fome  new  qualifications  for  celeftial  hap* 
pinefs. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  O* 

JOHN  HOWARD,  EsVfc 

IF  from  your  eye  com  pa  (Eon's  lucid  tear 
E'er  fhed  its  fainted  gem  on  virtue's  bier; 
If  fad,  ye've  feen,  amid  the  church-yard  gloom, 
The  crawling  ivy  clafp  the  good  man's  tomb; 
And  if  ye  then  have  mourn'd,  O!  now  beftow 
A  figh  for  him,  who  was  the  friend  of  woe! 
By  m«trcy  led  from  childhood  to  the  grave, 
He  fought  to  comfort,  and  he  toil'd  to  fave; 
To  help  the  wretched  was  his  honeft  pride, 
For  them  alone  he  liv'd— for  them  he  dud! 
Yes,  fuch  was  Howard,  who,  alas!  no  more 
Shall  with  his  influence  cheer  his  native  fhore; 
No  more  each  prifon's  dark  receffes  feek, 
To  wipe  the  fcalding  drop  from  forrow's  cheek; 
No  more  to  guilt  his  healing  hope  impart, 
Or  calm  the  workings  of  the  widow's  heart* 
In  a  far  diftant  land  he  fell,  remov'd 
From  thofe  who  honour'd  him,  and  tbofe  who  lov'd; 
Yet,  full  of  well-earn'd  fame,  he  funk  to  reft, 
By  all  his  country's  praife  and  wifhes  bleft: 

And 
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And  fure,  ar  long  as  time  itfelf  (halt  laft, 
Tbe  marity  of  hhdtcds  tan  ne'er  be  paft; 
Though  England's  glory  fwell  from  age  to  age, 
And  (ill  with  excellence  th'  hiftorian's  page- 
Still  'midft  her  heroes  and  her  kings  (hall  (hine, 
With  luftre  unimpaired,  this  man  divine! 
Still  future  realms  (hall  to  his  worth  decree, 
Thy  matchlefs  meed,  benign  humanity ! 
For  not  alone  to  Albion**  ifle  confin'd— 
His  glowing bofiom  felt  for  all  mankind. 
Patient  he  wander'd  on  from  coaft  to  coaft, 
The  world's  great  patriot,  and  fublimeft  boaft; 
O'er  the  Turk's  barb'rous  plain  he  fcatter'd  light, 
To  pierce  th'  obfcurity  of  mental  night; 
'Mongft  plagues  and  famine  ey'ry  ill  fuftain'd, 
And  what  himfelf  might  undergo— difdain'd. 
Compos  d,  yet  firm,  beneath  the  frozen  flues, 
Where  ruthlefs  Russia's  wildeft  temped  flies, 
With  philanthropic  courfe  he  dar'd  to  roam, 
Till  heaven,  approving,  call'd  its  angel  home! 

Britons,  by  this  rever'd  example  taught, 
Shall  wider  fpread  the  tendernefs  of  thought; 
To  foothe  his /pint,  pour  the  fervent  vow, 
And  with  the  cyprefs  twine  the  laurel  bough. 
So  (hail  contemplation  round  diffufe 
Celeftial  pity's  vivifying  dews; 

S  So 
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So  {hall  triumphant  fympathy  afluage 
The  throbs  of  anguifh,  and  the  threats  of  rage; 
With  withering  frown  each  felfifh  foul  appall, 
And  make  benignant  Howards  of  us  &U» 


A    REMARKABLE    INSTANCE 
OP 

FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

A  Veteran,  worn  out  in  the  fervice  of  France, 
was  reduced  without  a  penfion;  by  con- 
tinual labour  he  procured  a  fcanty  pittance,  which 
fcarcdy  kept  in  motion  the  pulfe  of  life.  He 
complained  not,  nor  did  he  repine  at  the  will  of 
Providence ;  having  never  deviated  from  the  paths 
of  honour,  he  knew  not  fhame,  whilft  the  idea  of 
confcious  merit  heightened  the  blufh  of  modefty. 

With  the  coarfeft  food  he  had  been  content, 
and  with  a  mind  refigned  to  heaven,  he  had  eaten 
the  blackeft  bread  with  cheerfulnefs,  were  it  not 
that  a  wife  and  three  fmall  children  fhared  his 
wretchednefs.  Is  this,  honour,  thy  recompence  ? 
Is  this  the  reward  for  toil,  for  danger,  for  fervice  ? 

Fortune 
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Fortune  once  led  him  by  the  hand, — fortune 
was  fickle;— -yet  fhe  placed  his  fon,  a  youth,  in 
Tecolc  mlitaire — himfclf  had  folicited  a  penfion, 
but  not  having  the  means  to  continue  the  neceflary 
attendance  which  great nefs  required,  he  aban- 
doned his  application,  and  retired  from  the  world 
to  content  and  poverty.  He  knew  mankind, 
therefore  he  was  not  furprized  that  his  mifery 
fhould  banith  friendQiip. 

At  Tccolemilitairi,  his  fon  might  command  every 
convenience  that  could  improve  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  the  moft  fumptuous  table  was  prepared 
for  his  repaft;  yet  amidft  all  this  noble  provifion 
a  vifible  inquietude  appeared  on  the  countenance 
of  the  youth,  and  the  ftrongeft  perfuafion  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  tafte  of  any  thing,  except 
the  coarfeft  bread  and  a  draught  of  water.  An 
abftinence  of  this  kind,  amidft  all  the  allurements 
of  fo  many  temptations,  was  regarded  by  the  maf- 
ters  as  a  very  lingular  circumftance;  the  Duke  de 
Choifeul  was  informed  of  an  incident  fo  uncom- 
mon, he  ordered  the  youth  before  him,  and  afked 
the  reafon  of  his  forbearance.  The  boy,  with  a 
manly  fortitude,  replied, — ?  Sir,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  prote&ion  of  this 
royal  foundation,  my  father  conduced  me  hither. 
We  came  on  foot;  on  our  journey,  the  demands 
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of  nature  were  relieved  by  bread  and  woier!  I 
was  received,  my  father  blefled  me,  and  returned 
to  theprote&ion  of  a  helplefe  wife  and  family;  a* 
long  as  I  can  remember,  bread  of  the  blackeft 
kind,  with  water,  has  been  their  daily  fubfiftence, 
and  even  that  is  earned  by  labour  of  every  kind 
which  honour  does  flot  forbid.  To  this  fare.  Sir, 
jny  father  is  returned;  therefore,  wbilft  be,  my 
mother,  and  fillers,  are  compelled  to  endure  fuch 
wretchednefs,  is  it  poffible  that  I  can  enjoy  the 
bounteous  plenty  of  my  gracious  king?'  The 
Duke  felt  his  tale  of  nature;  gave  the  \>oy  three 
louis  dors  for  pocket  [money,  4#d  promifed  that 
t  c  would  order  his  father  a  pen  (ion.  The  youth, 
<  ) raptured  at  this  benevolent  aflurance,  befeecbed 
the  Duke's  permiffion  to  go  immediately  to  his 
ftiher  with  the  joyful  tidings.  The  Duke  affured 
him  that  it  (hould  be  carried  by  an  exprefs.  The 
boy  then  took  the  three  louis  dors,  and  begged 
thefc  might  be  fent,  for  tliey  would  be  ufeful  to 
his  dearelt  relations;  and  whilft  they  were  in  want, 
he  could  have  no  enjoyment,  even  of  the  king's 
treafures. 


Such  is  the  fenfibility  that  harmonizes  the  foul, 
and  gives  it  the  niceft  tone  of  benevolence,  and 
univerfal  commiferation.  And,  Choifeul,  if  thy 
name  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterhy,  with  every  vir- 
tue 
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jtue  that  it  merits,  this  in  fiance  of  thy  juftijce  an4 
Jiui^anUy  will  dignify  the  nobleft  aftyon  of  thy  life. 
Happy  Louis,  who  had  a  rainifter  fufceptible  of 
fuch  lender  fenfations.  H^ppy  Chpifeul  I  who  ha4 
a  virtuojus  prince  to  encourage  the  indulgence  of 
(then?.  The  minifter  failpd  not  in  his  wore}.  H$ 
frrojaght  forth  indigent  njerit  from  diftrefs,  and  th$ 
boy  is  pow  grown  up  an  ornament  to  human  n*r 
ture,  and  is  one  of  the  bed  officers  in  the  fervice 
of  France. 


t. mi  mt^mmfwr     .   j  v 

PLD  ENGLISH  ANECDOTES. 

IN  the  time  of  Nero,  when  we  could  no  longer 
.  bear  the  Roman  bondage,  Boadicea  animated 
the  Britons  to  (hake  it  off,  and  concluded  thus:— 
"  Let  the  Romans,  who  are  no  better  than  hare? 
and  foxes,  underftand,  that  they  make  a  wrong 
match  with  wolves  and  greyhounds."  As  fhe  faid 
this,  Ihe  let  a  hare  opt  from  her  lap  as  a  token  of 
the  fearfulnefs  of  the  Romans.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
battle  however  proved  otherwife. 


DURING  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  lefs  thap 
three  thoufand  women  were  accufed  of  adul- 
tery *it  Rome,  ^t  >$ich  fim?  Julia  the  Emprefs, 


in 


T?  WFA3ED  ic  Gmfeflbr.  one; 
-****  in  his  iexf  wirft  his  curtains  drawn  roand 
aVmt  him,  a  peer  pilfering  courtier  emsrei  his 
chamber,  where  Ending  the  king's  cafkec  open, 
which  HugoHne  his  chamberlain  bad  forgot  to 
(hut,  he  took  oat  as  mach  mooer  as  fee  could  veil 
carry,  and  went  away.  But  infatiable  ararice 
brought  him  a  fecond  time,  and  a  third,  on  which 
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the  king,  who  lay  (till,  and  pretended  not  to  fee, 
began  to  fpeak,  and  bade  him  retire  as  quick  as 
poffible,  for,  "if  Hugoline  difcovered  him,  he 
was  not  only  likely  to  lofe  what  he  had  gotten, 
but  alfo  to  ftretch  on  an  halter."  The  fellow  was 
no  fooner  gone,  but  Hugoline  came  in,  and  fee* 
ing  the  cafket  open,  and  almoft  empty,  was  much 
agitated.  The  king,  however,  endeavoured  to 
relieve  his  mind,  and  allured  him,  "  that  he  whet 
had  k,  needed  it  more  than  they  did/9 


SEWARD,  the  brave  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
feeling,  in  his  ficknefs,  that  he  drew  near  his 
end,  quitted  his  bed,  and  put  on  his  armour,  fay- 
ing, "  that  it  became  not  a  man  to  die  like  a 
bead:"  on  which  he  died  (landing — an  a&  as 
heroic  as  it  was  lingular. 


TJI7HEN  the  fame  Seward  underftood  that  his 
^  *  fon,  whom  ht  had  fent  into  the  fervice 
againft  the  Scotch,  was  (lain,  he  demanded  whe- 
ther his  wounds  were  in  the  fore  or  hind  parts  of 
his  body;  and,  being  informed  in  the  forepart, 
replied,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  wifh  no 
other  kind  of  death  to  befall  me  or  mine." 

SIN- 
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SINGULAR  ANECDOTE 

CllARLfiS  Hit  TWELFTH  CW  SWEMM. 

COURAGE  and  inflexible  conftancy  formed 
the  barfis  of  Ibis  monarch's  character.  In 
his  tendereft  years  he  gave  hfftaftces  of  bofcb^i* 
When  he  was  yet  fcaree  feven  years  old,  being  at 
dinner  with  the  Queen  bis  mother,  intending  to 
give  a  bit  of  bread  to  a  great  dog  he  was  fond  of, 
this  hungry  animal  frrapped  too  greedily  at  the 
morfel,  and  bit  his  hand  in  a  terrible  manner.— 
the  wound  bled  copioufly;  but  our  young  hero, 
without  offering  to  cry,  or  take  the  lead  notice  of 
his  misfortune,  endeavoured  to  conceal  what  had 
happened,  left  his  dog  fhould  be  brought  into 
trouble,  &nd  w^pped  his  bloody  harfd  in  the  hap* 
kin.  The  Queen  perceivihg  that  he  did  not  eat, 
afked  him  the  reafon;  he  contented  himfelf  with 
replying,  that  he  thanked  her,  he  was  not  hungry. 
They  thought  he  was  taken  tH,  and  repeated  their 
folicitations.  But  all  was  in  vain,  though  he  tf  as 
already  grown  pale  with  the  lofs  of  blood.  An 
officer  who  attended  at  table,  at  laft  perceived  it*; 
for  Charles  would  fooner  have  died  than  betrayed 
his  dog,  which,  he  knew,  intended  no  injury. 
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A  CHINESE  ANECDOTE. 

THE  laft  Emperor  of  China  was  one  of  the 
greateft  monarch*  of  his  age,  and  for  nothing 
more  celebrated  than  the  rigour  and  ftriSnefs  of 
his  juftice;  but  he  was  warm  in  his  purfuits  of 
pleafure,  and  impatient  of  interruption,  when  his 
mind  was  intent  upon  it.  The  viceroy  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  that  vail  empire  that  lay  mod  re- 
mote from  the  imperial  city,  had  wrongfully  con- 
fifcated  the  eflate  of  an  honeft  merchant,  and  re- 
duced his  family  to  the  extremeft  mifery.  The 
poor  man  found  means  to  travel  as  far  as  to  the 
Emperor's  court,  and  carried  back  with  him  a  let- 
ter to  the  viceroy,  commanding  him  to  reftore  the 
goods  which  he  had  taken  fo  illegally.  Far  from 
obeying  this  command,  the  viceroy  .put  the  mer- 
chant in  prifon ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
efcape,  and  went  once  more  to  the  capital,  where 
he  catt  himfelf  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  who  treated 
bim  with  much  humanity,  and  gave  orders  that  he 
fhould  have  another  letter.  The  merchant  wept 
at  this  refolution,  and  feprefented  how  ineffectual 
the  firft  had  proved,  and  the  reafon  he  had  to 
fear  that  the  Second  would  be  as  little  regarded. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  been  flopped  by  this  com- 
pliant, as  he  was  going  with  much  hafte  to  dine  in 
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the  apartments  of  a  favourite  lady,  grew  a  little 
difcompofed,  and  anfwefed  with  fomc  emotion, 
'  I  can  do  no  more  than  fend  my  commands;  and 
if  he  refufes  to  obey  them,  put  thy  foot  upon  his 
neck/  "  I  implore  your  Majefty's  compaffion," 
replied  the  merchant,  holding  faft  the  Emperors 
robe,  "  his  power  is  too  mighty  for  my  weaknefs, 
and  your  juftke  prefcribes  a  remedy,  which  your 
wifdom  has  never  examined/' 

The  Emperor  had,  by  this  time,  recolle&ed 
himfelf,  and  raifing  the  merchant  from  the  ground, 
faid,  '  You  are  in  the  right;  to  complain  of  him 
was  your  part,  but  it  is  mine  to  fee  him  putiHhed, 
I  will  appoint  commiffioners  to  go  back  with  you, 
and  make  fearch  into  the  grounds  of  his  proceed- 
ing, with  power,  if  they  find  him  guilty,  to  deliver 
him  into  your  hands,  and  leave  you  viceroy  in  his 
Head;  for  fince  you  have  taught  me  how  to  go- 
vern, you  mull  be  able  to  govern  for  me/ 


THE    FATAL    EFFECTS 
OF 

HATRED  and  PASSION. 

JOHN  de  Medici,  when  young,  was  made  a 
cardinal  through  his  father's  intereft;  but  ne- 
ver 
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wer  coidd  conciliate  to  bimfelf  the  affe&ion  or 
friend  (hip  of  his  brother  Garcias,  who  was  known 
to  be  of  a  furious,  vindifiive  difpofition.  One 
day  the  two  brothers,  while  at  hunting,  found 
ihemfelves  alone  in  following  the  chace,  far  re- 
moved from  all  their  attendants;  and  Garcias  took 
that  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  brother, 
wbomshe  ftabbed  to  the  heart  with  his  dagger.— 
He  then  rejoined  his  company,  without  discover- 
ing, in  bis  countenance  or  manner,  the  (mailed 
emotion,  as  if  any  thing  extraordinary  had  hap* 
pened.  The  cardinal's  horfe,  however,  returning 
without  his  rider,  the  company,  by  tracing  back 
the  print?  of  his  hoofs,  difcovered  the  place  where 
John  lay  murdered.  His  body  being  carried  to 
Florence,  the  grand  duke,  his  father,  ordered 
that  the  circumftance  of  the  murder  (hould  be 
concealed;  and  gave  out  that  his  fon  died  of  an 
apopleftic  fit,  while  he  was  hunting.  He  then 
prdered  the  dea^J  body  to  be  conveyed  into  an 
inner  apartment,  and  fending  for  Garcias,  to 
whofe  malignant  difpofition  he  was  no  (tranger,  he 
taxed  him  with  the  murder.  The  youth  denied  it 
at  firft  with  great  warmth,  and  in  the  ftrongefl 
manner;  but  being  introduced  into  the  room 
where  the  body  lay,  it  is  faid  to  have  bled  (very 
poflibly  by  chance)  at  his  approach.  He  then 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  and  confefled 

T  2  the 
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the  charge.  The  father,  who  had  refolved  on  the 
part  he  was  to  aft,  folemnly  defired  his  fon  to 
prepare  for  death;  adding,  that  he  ought  to  ac- 
count it  a  happinefs,  that  he  was  about  to  lofe  that 
life,  of  which  his  crime  had  rendered  him  unwor- 
thy, by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  him  who  gave 
it.  He  then  plucked  out  of  his  (heath  the  dagger 
with  which  Garcias  had  murdered  the  cardinal, 
and  which  (till  hung  by  his  fide,  and  plunging  it 
into  his  boforo,  he  fell  dead  by  hrs  brother's  fide. 

This  dreadful  cataftrophe  happened  in  156a, 
when  the  cardinal  was  no  more  than  eighteen,  and 
Garcias  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  father  ordered 
the  fa£ts  tQ  be  concealed ;  and  all  but  they  from 
whom  it  could  not  be  concealed,  believed  the  two 
brothers  died  of  a  peftilential  diftemper,  which 
then  raged  at  Florence.  To  give  this  report  au- 
thenticity, both  bodies  were  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  a  funeral  oratio^was  pronounced 
over  that  of  Garcias. 

This  tragedy,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  mo- 
ther, who  was  fo  aflFefted  with  the  death  of  her 
f wo  fons,  that  fhe  furvived  them  but  a  few  days. 


f» 
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^         ^    /        AN    INSTANCE    OF 

!    ^TURKISH  JUSTICE. 

A  Grocer  of  the  city  of  Smyrna  had  a  fon,  who 
with  the  help  of  the  little  learning  the  coun? 
try  could  afford,  rofe  to  the  poft  of  naib,  or  de- 
puty of  the  cadi,  or  mayor  of  the  city,  and  as 
fuch  viGted  the  markets,  and  infpetted  the  weights 
and  meafures  of  all  retail  dealers.  One  day,  as 
this  officer  was  going  his  rounds,  the  neighbours, 
who  knew  enough  of  his  father's  charader  to  fuf- 
peft  that  he  might  (land  in  need  of  the  caution, 
advifed  him  to  move  his  weights,  for  fear  of  the 
worft ;  but  the  old  cheat  depending  on  his  relation 
to  the  infpe&or,  and  fure,  as  he  thought,  that  his 
fon  would  not  expofe  him  to  a  public  affront, 
laughed  at  their  advice,  and  flood  very  calmly 
at  his  (hop  door,  waiting  for  his  coming.  The 
naib,  however,  was  well  allured  of  the  difhonefty 
and  unfair  dealing  of  his  father,  and  refolved  to 
deteft  his  villainy,  and  make  an  example  of  him. 
Accordingly  he  flopped  at  the  door,  and  faid 
coolly  to  him,  *  Good  man,  fetch  out  your  weights, 
that  we  may  examine  them/  Inftead  of  obeying, 
the  grocer  would  fain  have  put  it  off  with  a  laugh, 
but  was  foon  convinced  his  fon  was  ferious,  by 
^Caring  him  order  the  officers  to  fearch  his  fhop, 
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and  feeing  them  produce  the  inftruments  of  hig 
fraud,  which,  after  an  impartial  examination! 
were  openly  condemned  and  broken  to  pieces.— 
His  fhame  and  confufion,  however,  he  hoped 
Itfould  plead  with  a  fon  to  excufc  him  all  farther 
punifhment  of  hist  crime :  but  even  this,  though 
entirely  arbitrary,  the  naib  made  as  fevere  as  for 
(the  mod  indifferent  offender,  for  he  Sentenced 
him  to  a  fine  of  fifty  piaftres,  and  to  receive  9. 
J>aftinado  of  as  paany  blows  on  the  foles  of  hi$  feet, 

AH  this  was  executed  op  the  fpot,  after  which 
the  naib,  leaping  from  bis  horfe,  threw  himfelf  at 
bis  feet,  and  watering,  them  with  bis  tears,  ad- 
fkefftd  him  thus ;  '  Father,  J  have  difcharged  my 
fluty  to  my  God,  my  fovereign,  and  my  country, 
as  well  as  my  ftation;  permit  me  now,  by  my  re- 
fpeft  and  fubmiffion,  to  acquit  the  debt  I  owe  3. 
parent.  Juflice  is  blind— -it  is  the  power  of  God 
pn  earth-— it  has  no  regard  to  father  or  fon— God 
and  our  neighbours'  rights,  are  above  the  ties  of 
nature— you  had  offended  againft  the  laws  of  juf. 
lice,  you  deferved  this  punifhment— you  would, 
.jn  the  end,  have  received  it  from  fome  other.  I 
am  forry  it  was  your  fate  to  have  received  it  from 
me.  My  conscience  would  not  fufFer  me  to  aft 
ptherwife;  behave  better  for  the  future,  and  in- 

ftead 
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(lead  of  blaming,  pity  my  being  reduced  to  fo 
cruel  a  neceffiiy/ 

This  done,  he  mounted  his  horfe  agaiif,  Mfl 
then  continued  his  journey,  amidft  the  acclama* 
tions  and  praifes  of  the  whotycity  for  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  piece  of  juftice;  Deport  of  which  being 
made  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Sultan  advanced 
hith  to  the  poft  of  cadi;  from  whence,  by  degrees, 
be  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  mufti,  who  is  the  head 
of  both  religion  and  law  among  the  Turks* 


ANECDOTE  of  NELL  GWYN. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Charles  II.  Lord  W~f 
ftruck  with  the  charms  of  Mrs.  E.  Gwyn, 
made  propofals  of  marriage  to  her;  at  firft  (he 
rallied  him  about  it,  but  finding  him  not  only  very 
ferious,  but  very  preffing  in  the  bufinefs,  fhe  re* 
plied,  i  No,  my  lord,  it  is  not  fit  the  dog  fhouljl 
lie  where  the  lion  flept/ 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Addison,  steele,  and  sir  rogefl 
de  coverley. 

"*. 

THE  chafa&er  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  id 
the  Spectator,  is  univerfally  known  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Add  iron.  When 
in  one  of  the  papers,  he  had  brought  Sir  Roger 
to  town,  hfe  left  him  for  a  day  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  and  he,  not  quite  fo  fcrupulou* 
its  his  friend  Addifon,  made  the  good-humoured 
knight  perambulate  Covent-garden  with  a  nymph 
of  tfie  compliant  kind.  This  angered  Addifon 
exceedingly;  he  called  upon  Steele,  and  told  him, 
"*  that  he  had  deftroyed  that  Confiftency  of  cha- 
racter whidh  he  had  been  fo  anxious  to  prefefve/ 

Steele  fmiled  at  this,  alledging,  that  he  had  not 
made  the  knight  do  more  than  the  tnoft  rigid  mo- 
Jralift  might  have  done.  This  did  not  fatisfy 
Addifon,  who  told  Steele,  *  he  would  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  injure  Sir  Roger  in  future,  by 
killing  him  immediately/ 


He 
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He  kept  his  word;  for,  making  the  knight  take 
his  leave  of  London,  the  next  paper  contained  an 
account  from  Coverley-hall  of  his  death. 


DIVINE  JUDGMENTS. 

I. 

NOT  from  the  dull  toy  forrows  fpring, 
Nor  drop  my  comforts  from  the  lower  ikies; 
Let  all  the  baneful  planets  fhed 
Their  mingled  curfes  on  my  head. 
How  vain  their  curfes,  if  th'  Eternal  King 
Look  through  the  clouds,  and  blefs  me  with  his 
eyes. 
Creatures  with  all  their  boafted  fway 

Are  but  his  flaves,  and  mud  obey ; 
They  wait  their  orders  from  above, 
And  execute  his  word,  the  vengeance,  or  the  love* 

II. 

'Tis  by  a  warrant  from  his  hand 
The  gentler  gales  are  bound  to  deep; 
The  north  wind  blufters,  and  aflumes  command 
Over  the  defart  and  the  deep ; 

U  Old 
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Old  Boreas  with  his  freezing  powVs 
Turns  the  earth  iron,  make  the  ocean  glafV, 
Arrefts  the  dancing  riv'lets  as  they  pafs, 
And  chains  them  movelefs  to  their  fhores: 
The  grazing  ox  lows  to  the  gelid  ikies, 
Walks  o'er  the  marble  meads  with  withering  eyes, 
Walks  o'er  the  folid  lakes,  fnuffs  up  the  wind, 
and  dies. 

III. 

Fly  to  the  polar  world,  my  fong, 
And  mourn  the  pilgrims  there,    (a  wretched 
throng!) 

Sei&'d  and  bound  in  rigid  chains, 
A  troop  of  ftatues  on  the  Ruffian  plains, 
And  life  (lands  frozen  in  the  purple  veins. 

Atheift,  forbear;  no  more  blafpheme : 

God  has  a  thoufand  terrors  in  his  name, 

A  thoufand  armies  at  command, 

Waiting  the  fignal  of  his  hand, 
And  magazines  of  froft,  and  magazines  of  flame : 

Drefs  thee  in  fteel  to  meet  his  wrath; 

His  (harp  artillery  from  the  north 
Shall  pierce  thee  to  the  foul,  and  (hake  thy  mor- 
tal frame. 

Sublime  on  winter's  rugged  wings  r 

He  rides  in  arms  along  the  (ky, 
And  fcatters  fate  on  fwains  and  kings; 

And  flocks,  and  herds,  and  nations  die; 
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While  impious  lips  profanely  bold, 
"Crow  pale ;  and  quivering  at  his  dreadful  cold, 
Give  their  own  blafphemies  the  lie. 

IV. 

The  mifchiefs  that  infeft  the  earth, 
When  the  hot  dog-ftar  fires  the  realms  on  high", 

Drought  and  difeafe,  and  cruel  dearth, 
Are  but  the  flafhes  of  a  wrathful  eye 
From  the  incens'd  divinity. 
Jn  vain  our  parching  palates  thirft, 
For  vital  food  in  vain  we  cry, 
And  pant  for  vital  breath; 
The  verdant  fields  are  burnt  to  duft. 
The  fun  has  drunk  the  channel  dry, 

And  all  the  air  is  death. 
Ye  fcourges  of  our  Maker's  rod, 
fTis  at  his  dread  command,  at  his  imperial  nod, 
You  deal  your  various  plagues  abroad. 

V. 

Hail,  whirlwinds,  hurricanes,' and  floods, 
That  all  the  leafy  ftandards  ftrip, 
And  bear  down  with  a  mighty  fweep 
The  riches  of  the  field,  and  honours  of  the  woods; 
Storms  that  ravage  o'er  the  deep, 
And  bury  millions  in  the  waves; 

U  2  Earth. 
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Earthquakes,  that  in  midnight  fleep 
Turn  cities  into  heaps,  and  make  our  beds  ou? 
graves ; 
While  you  difpenfe  your  mortal  harms, 
'Tis  the  Creator's  voice  that  founds  your  loud 

alarms, 
When  guilt  with  louder  cries  provokes  a  God  to 
arms* 

VI. 

0  for  a  meflage  from  above 
To  bear  my  fpirits  up! 

Some  pledge  of  my  Creator's  love, 
To  calm  my  terrors  and  fupport  my  hope! 

Let  waves  and  thunders  mix  and  roar, 
Be  thou  try  God,  and  the  whole  world  is  mine: 

While  thou  art  fovereign,  I'm  fecure; 

1  (hal|  be  rich  till  thou  art  poor; 

For  all  I  fear,  and  all  I  wifh,  heav'n,  earth,  and 
hell,  are  thine. 


The  CITIZEN  of  ABBEVILLE, 

A  Rich  trader  of  Abbeville,  having  got  en- 
tangled in  difputes  and  law-fuits  with  a  very 
powerful  family,  formed  the  refolution,  in  order 
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to  prerent  his  utter  ruin,  of  emigrating  from  his 
native  place,  and  fettled  with  his  wife  and  family 
at  Paris.  There  he  rendered  homage  to  the  king, 
and  became  his  fubjeft.  The  knowledge  that  he 
had  acquired  of  bufinefs,  of  which  he  took  the 
advantage  to  carry  on  a  little  traffic,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  adding  fomething  to  his  property.— r 
He  was  much  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
his  civility  and  plain  dealing.  How  eafy  is  it, 
when  one  wifhes  it,  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world!  all  that  is  rrquifite  is  a  CnCere  imeiv- 
lion :  in  general  it  does  not  coft  a  farthing. 

Thus  did  our  honeft  citizen  pafs  feven  years  io 
his  new  refidence;  at  the  expiration  of  which* 
God  was  pleafed  to  take  away  his  wife.  For 
thirty  years  they  had  been  united,  without  ever 
having  the  lead  difference.  The  fon  for  feveral 
years  was  fo  greatly  afflifled  at  the  lofs,  that  his 
father  was  obliged  to  try  all  in  his.  power  to  con* 
fole  the  youth.  *  Your  mother  is  gone/  faid  he, 
€  it  is  a  misfortune  that  cannot  be  remedied.  Let 
us  only  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  her;  our 
tears  vill  not  reftore  her  to  us.  For  my  own  part, 
all  I  can  expert,  is  yery  foon  to  go  and  join  her. 
At  my  age  we  muft  not  look  far  forward.  It  is  in 
you,  my  fon,  that  all  rny  hopes  centre.  All  my 
jreiatigps  and  frfcpd?  are  left  behind  me  in  Pon- 

thieu; 
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ihieu ;  and  I  (hall  never  expeft  to  fee  any  of  then} 
more.  Strive  tp  improve  yourfelf,  and  td  become 
an  accomplifhed  youth.  If  I  can  find  a  young 
lady  of  good  birth  and  chara&er,  whofe  family 
inay  furnifh  us  with  an  agreeable  fociety,  I  will 
give  her  whatever  portion  may  be  demanded,  arn^ 
will  end  my  old  days  w»th  her  and  you/ 

Now  in  the  fame  ftreet  with  our  citizen,  and 
aim  oft  direftly  oppofite,  lived  three  brothers, 
knights  and  gentlemen,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother's  fide,  and  all  three  efteemed  for  their  vat 
lour.  The  elded  was  a  widower,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  whole  family  was  poor;  not  that  they 
were  originally  without  fortune,  but  in  a  moment 
of  difficulty,  having  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  u Hirers,  their  debt,  by  rapid  accumulation  of 
intereft,  had  amounted  to  three  thoufand  livres, 
for  which  their  property  was  either  pledged  or 
taken  in  execution;  very  little  remaining  with 
the  father  befides  the  houfe  in  which  he  refided. 
This  was  fo  good,  that  he  might  eafily  have  let  it 
for  twenty  livres.  He  would  rather  have  fold  it, 
had  it  been  in  his  power •  but  it  had  been  his  wife's 
property,  and  reverted  to  the  daughter. 

The  citizen  went  to  demand  the  girl  in  mar- 
riage  of  the  three  brothers.     They,  before  they 

gave 


gave  him  their  anfwer,  demanded  to  know  what 
was  his  fortune.  *  In  money  and  effefts/  faid 
he,  '  I  am  worth  fifteen  hundred  livres;  all 
which  I  have  honeftly  acquired.  Half  of  it  I  will 
give  immediately  to  my  fon;  and  the  otlier  half 
will  go  to  him  after  my  death/  "  Honeft  friend," 
replied  the  brothers,  "  that  will  not  do.  Yoii 
now  promife,  that  you  wilt  leave  half  your  pro- 
perty to  your  fon  after  your  deceafe,  and  you 
promife  it  in  fo  ingenuous  a  manner,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  your  fincerity.  But  before  that  may 
happen,  you  may  take  it  into  your  head  to  be 
ftiade  a  monk  or  a  templar;  and  then  all  muft  go 
to  the  Convent.  Your  grandchildren  will  not  have 
any  thing." 

The  three  brothers  then  required  that,  before 
the  contraft  was  concluded,  the  citizen  fhould 
make  a  grant  of  all  his  property;  otherwife  they 
would  not  agree  to  the  marriage.  The  good  man 
did  not  at  firft  fully  approve  thefe  conditions;  but 
paternal  affe&ion  getting  the  better  at  length  of 
his  fcruples,  he  confented;  and  in  the  prefence 
of  fome  witneffes,  who  were  convoked  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  he  relinquifhed  and  renounced  folemnly 
all  his  effefts,  not  leaving  himfelf  wherewithal  to 
purchafe  a  dinner.  Thus  did  he  pave  the  way  to 
his. own  mifery,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  an  en- 
tire 
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tirt  dependance  on  his  children.  Alas!  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  what  awaited  him,  he  would  have 
been  careful  how  he  devoted  himfelf  to  filch 
wretchednefs. 

The  young  couple  foon  after  had  afon;  who, 
as  he  grew  up,  gave  tht  ntoft  flattering  teftimonies 
of  a  great  fuftd  of  good-fenfe,  and  many  ami* 
able  qualities.  In  the  mean  while,  the  old  man 
lived,  fometimes  better  and  fometimes  worfe,  at 
bis  fon's  houfe.  He  was  jufl  tolerated,  becaufe  he 
gained  fomething  by  his  induftry.  But  with  years, 
bis  infirmities  increafed;  and  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work,  they  found  him  an  incum- 
brance. The  wife,  efpecially,  being  of  a  proud, 
haughty  difpofition,  could  not  bear  him.  Every 
day  (he  threatened  to  leave  the  houfe,  unlefs  he 
was  removed;  and  (he  became  fo  importunate 
with  her  hufband  upon  this  head,  that  he,  like  an 
ungrateful  monfter,  forgetting  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  of  nature,  went  to  intimate  to  his  un- 
happy father,  that  it  was  neceffaryibr  him  to  feck 
an  afylum  in  fome  other  place. 

•'  What  is  it  you  tell  me,  fon?"  cried  the  old 
man.  "  What!  have  I  given  you  the  produce  of 
fixty  years  labour,  and  eftablifhed  you  in  afflu- 
ence, to  be  turned  out  of  my  houfe !     Will  you 

puni(h 
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punifh  me  then  for  the  excefs  of  my  parental  love  ? 
Jn  the  name  of  God,  my  dear  fon,  I  conjure  you 
not  to  let  me  die  of  want.  You  know  that  I  am 
unable  tp  walk;  grant  me,  at  leaft,  fome  ufelefs 
corner  in  the  houfe.  I  afk  neither  for  a  bed,  nor 
for  the  provifions  of  the  table.  A  little  ftraw 
thrown  under  a  fhed,  with  fome  bread  and  water, 
will  fatisfy  me.  At  my  age  life  requires  fo  little! 
and  befides,  with  all  my  infirmities  and  cares,  I 
cannot  poffibly  be  long  a  burden  to  you.  If  you 
are  difpofed  to  give  alms  in  expiation  of  your  fins, 
let  it  be  to  your  father;  can  any  charity  be  more 
praife-worthy  ?  Recoiled,  my  dear  fon,  what 
bringing  you  up  in  the  courfe  of  thirty  years  coft 
me:  think  of  the  bleffings  that  God  has  promifed 
to  thofe  that  have  regard  to  their  parents  here  on 
earth;  and  dread  his  eternal  anger,  if  you  (hould 
venture  to  be  yourfelf  the  murderer  of  your 
father." 

This  pathetic  fpeech  caufed  an  emotion  in  the 
fon;  he  nevertheless  alledged  the  averfion  and 
difcontent  of  His  wife;  and  for  the  fake  of  family 
quiet,  required  theold  man's  departure.  "  Where 
would  you  have  me  go  ?"  replied  the  father. — 
14  Will  ftrangers  receive  me,  when  my  own  fon 
turns  me  out  of  doors?  Without  money,  without 
tefource,  I  muft  then  beg  the  bread  neceflary  for 
X  fubfilience." 
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fubfiftence."  As  he  fpoke,  the  old  man's  face  waf 
bathed  in  tears.  He  took,  however,  the  ftick  that 
helped  to  keep  himfelf  ereft,  and,  riGng,  prayed 
to  God  to  forgive  his  fon.  But  before  he  went 
out,  he  aflted  a  lall  favour.  "  The  winter,"  faid 
he,  "  is  approaching,  and  if  1  am  condemned  to 
exift  till  then.  I  fhall  have  nothing  to  defend  me 
from  the  cold.  My  coat  is  in  rags.  In  return 
for  the  many  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  provide 
you  with  during  your  life,  grant  me  one  of  yours. 
I  require  only  one  of  the  worft,— one  that  you 
have  entirely  call  off."  This  (lender  boon  was 
alfo  denied  him.  The  wife  anfwered,  that  there 
was  no  coat  in  the  houfe  that  would  fuit  him.  He 
then  intreated  that  they  would  at  lead  give  him 
one  of  the  horfes'  body-cloths;  when  the  fon, 
finding  that  he  could  obje&  no  longer,  made  the 
young  boy  a  fignal  to  bring  one. 

This  youth  could  not  fee,  without  being  deeply 
affe&ed,  the  diftrefs  of  his  grandfather.  He  was 
now  ten  years  old,  and  was  endowed,  as  was  faid 
before,  with  many  amiable  qualities.  He  went 
and  took  out  of  the  (table  the  beft  of  the  houfings, 
which  he  cut  into  two  parts,  and  brought  one  of 
them  to  the  old  man.  "  All  then  are  confpired 
to  feek  my  death,"  faid  the  old  man,  fobbing ;  "  I 
had  obtained  the  promife  of  that  poor  folace,  and 

yet 
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yet  I  am  envied  the  whole  of  it !"  The  fon  could 
not  avoid  reproving  his  boy  for  going  beyond  the 
directions  he  had  received. — *  Pardon  me,  Sir/ 
faid  the  youth,  '  but  I  thought  you  wanted  to  kill 
your  father  as  loon  as  poflible.  and  I  wifhed  to 
fecond  your  dclign.  As  for  the  other  half  of  the 
Jiorfe-cloth,  it  (hall  not  be  lolt:  I  intend  keeping 
}t  to  give  to  you,  when  you  are  old/ 

So  well- contrived  a  rebuke  had  its  effeft  on  the 
ungrateful  fon;  he  perceived  his  fault,  andafked 
pardon  of  his  father; — led  him  Qnce  more  into 
the  houfe,  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  his  former 
property,  and  thenceforward  behaved  towards 
him  with  the  refpeft  and  regard  due  to  his  age  and 
condition. 

Remember  this  ftory,  ye  fathers,  who  have  chil- 
dren to  marry.  Be  wifer  than  this  old  man;  and 
do  not,  like  him,  precipitate  yourfelves  into  a 
gulph  from  which  you  may  find  it  jmpoffible  to  be 
extricated.  Your  children,  no  doubt,  will  have 
a  regard  for  you ;  and  you  ought  to  be  perfuaded 
of  it;  but  the  fureft  method  is  not  to  truft  to  it. 
Whoever  reduces  himfelf  to  a  dependance  on 
others,  expofes  himfelf  to  a  great  deal  of  forrow. 

#  3  CON- 
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CONTEMPT 

OF 

THE  TRIPLES  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

IF  we  look  upward  to  heaven,  we  (hall  behold 
there  all  the  inhabitants  looking  down  with  a 
facred  contempt  upon  the  trifles,  amufements, 
bufinefles  and  cares  of  this  prefent  life,  that  en- 
grofs  our  affe&ions,  awaken  our  defires.  fill  our 
hearts  with  pleafure  or  pain,  and  our  flefh  with 
conftant  labour.  With  what  holy  fcorn,  do  you 
think,  thofe  fouls,  who  are  difmiffed  from  flefh, 
look  down  upon  the  hurries  and  bullies  of  the  pre* 
fent  ftate  in  which  we  are  engaged?  They  dwell 
in  the  full  fight  of  thofe  glories  which  they  hope 
for  here  on  earth  ;  and  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  pleafures  of  that  upper  world,  and  the 
divine  fenfations  that  are  raifed  in  them  there, 
make  them  cqntemn  all  the  pleafures  of  this  (late, 
and  every  thing  below  heaven.  This  is  a  part  of 
eternal  life;  this  belongs  in  fome  degree  to  every 
believer:  for  he  is  not  a  believer,  that  is  not  got 
above  this  world  in  a  good  meafure;  he  is  not  a 
Chrjflian,  who  is  not  weaned,  in  fome  degree,  from 
this  world:  cc  For  this  is  our  yi6U>ry,  whereby  we 
overcome  the  world,  even  our  faith."  1  John 
v.  4.     "  He  that  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 

world; 
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world;  he  that  believes  in  Jefus,  is  born  of  God/* 
Whence  the  argument  is  plain,  he  that  believes 
in  Jefus  the  Son  of  God,  overcomes  this  prefent 
world.  And  where  Chriftianity  is  raifed  to  a  good 
degree  of  life  and  power  in  the  foul ;  where  we  fee 
the  Chriftian  got  near. to  heaven,  he  is,  as  it  were, 
.?  fellow  for  angels,  a  hi  companion  for  the  '  fpi- 
rits  of  the  juft  made  perfect.  The  affairs  of  this 
life  are  beneath  his  belt  defires  and  his  hopes;  he 
engages  his  hand  in  them  fo  far  as  God  his  Father 
appoints  his  duty;  but  he  longs  for  the  upper 
world,  where  his  hopes  are  gone  before.  When 
(hall  I  be  entirely  difmifl'ed  frpm  this  labour  and 
toil?  The  gaudy  pleafures  this  world  entertains 
me  with,  are  no  entertainments  to  me ;  I  am  weaned 
from  them,  I  am  born  for  above. 

This  is  the  language  of  that  faith  that  over- 
cometh  the  world;  and  faith,  where  it  is  wrought 
in  the  foul,  hath,  in  fome  meafure,  this  effe£i; 
and  where  it  fhines  in  its  brightnefs,  it  hath,  in  a 
great  degree,  this  fublime  grace  accompanying  it; 
or  rather  (fhall  I  fay)  this  piece  of  heavenly  glory. 
Pain  and  ficknefs,  poverty  and  reproach,  forrow 
and  death  itfelf,  have  been  contemned  by  thofe 
that  have  believed  in  Jefus  Chrift,  with  much 
more  honour  to  Chriflianity  than  ever  was  brought 
to  ptber  religions. 

THE 
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THE  UNION 

OF 

PIETY  and  MORALITY. 

THIS  forms  the  confident,  the  graceful,  th$ 
refpe&able  chara&er  of  the  real  chriitian, 
the  man  of  true  worth.  Either  of  them  left  out, 
one  fide  of  the  chara&cr  is  only  fair;  the  other 
fide  will  always  be  open  to  much  reproach.  Hence 
we  difhonour  ourfelves,  and  do  great  injuftice  tq 
religion ;  as  by  divifion  it  is  expofed  to  the  cen« 
Jure  of  the  world. 

The  unbeliever  will  feoff  at  fuch  piety,  where 
he  fees  negleft  of  moral  duties.  The  bigot  will 
$ecry  all  morality,  where  he  fees  a  pretence  of 
virtue,  though  a  contempt  of  God.  Whereas  he 
who  fears  God,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  juft  and 
beneficent  to  men,  exhibits  religion  to  the  world 
with  full  propriety.  His  chara&er  is  above  re- 
proach. It  is  at  once  amiable  and  venerable.— 
Malice  itfelf  is  afraid  to  attack  him;  and  even  the 
worft  men  refpeft  and  honour  him  in  their  hearts. 
He  who  fails  materially  either  in  piety  or  virtue, 
is  always  obnoxious  to  the  anguifli  of  remorfe. 

The 
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The  MAN  of  PLEASURE. 

TO  a  man  of  pleafure  every  moment  appears 
to  be  loft,  which  partakes  not  of  the  vivacity 
of  amufement.  To  conned  one  plan  of  gaiety 
with  another  is  his  fole  ftudy,  till  in  a  very  fhort 
time  nothing  remains  but  to  beat  the  fame  round, 
to  enjoy  what  they  have  already  enjoyed,  and  to 
fee  what  they  have  often  feen. 

Fleafures  thus  drawn  to  the  dregs  become  vapid 
and  taftelefs.  What  might  have  pleafed  long,  iiF 
enjoyed  with  temperance  and  mingled  with  retire- 
ment, being  devoured  with  fuch  eager  hafte, 
fpeedily  furfeits  and  difgufts.  Hence  having  run 
through  a  rapid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having 
glittered  for  a  few  years  in  the  foremoft  line  of 
public  amufements,  fuch  men  are  the  moft  apt  to 
fly  at  lad  to  a  melancholy  retreat;  not  led  by  relU 
gion  or  reafon,  but  driven  by  difappointed  hopes 
and  exhaufted  fpirits  to  the  penfive  conclufion, 
that  all  is  vanity. 


A  PAR- 
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A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT 

OF    THE    LATE 

LORD  SACKVILLE'a  DEATH. 

T  X  THEN  Lord  Sackvillc  was  at  the  point  of 
*  *  death,  Sir  John  Elliot  was  called  in  and 
confulted.  His  Lofdfhip  afked  him  if  everything 
proper  had  been  done  ?  The  Doftor  anfwering  in 
the  affirmative,  his  Lordfhip  with  firmnefs  replied, 
••  I  am  aware  of  my  fate,  and  am  perfeftly  refign- 
ed."  He  then  wifhed  to  know  if  there  might  be 
time  to  fend  for  his  attorney  from  London,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and 
expreffed  much  fatisfaftion,  on  being  told  there 
would.  After  which  he  called  his  family  about 
him,  and  defired  to  fend  for  the  Clergyman  of 
his  parifh,  that  they  might  together  receive  the 
facrament.  He  could  have  wifhed,  he  faid,  to 
have  feen  his  fon  at  age,  but  acquiefced  in  his 
prefent  lot,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  bed.  The 
laft  aft  of  his  life  manifefted  a  magnanimity  rather 
uncommon,  and  afforded  a  circumftance,  that 
will  be  confidered  by  fome  as  curious.  He  called 
to  the  bedfide  Mr.  Cumberland.  "  You  fee," 
faid  his  Lordfhip,  "  the  ftate  I  am  in,  and  I 
charge  you  to  mind  what  I  now  fay  to  you.  I 
have  feen  much  of  life,  and  have  experienced  its 

vicif- 
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viciffitudes;  but  in  no  one  fituation  throughout  my 
life,  did  I  ever  feel  a  failure  in  my  fortitude,  any 
more  than  I  do  at  this  prefent  moment."  Con- 
vulfions  foon  apprized  him  of  the  approach  of 
death,  when  he  calmly  ordered  his  family  to 
withdraw,  and  with  unfhaken  cotnpofure  clofed 
the  awful  fccne. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

T^THEN  Dr.  Johnfon  was  in  Scotland, 
^  *  amongft  other  cuiiofnies  (hewn  him,  he 
was  taken  to  a  very  ancient  and  high  cattle,  which 
was  reckoned  to  command  the  moft  extenfive 
view  of  any  in  the  country:  "  Well,  Sir,  fays  the 
guide,  what  do  you  think  of  this  profped?" — - 
••  By  much  the  fined  in  all  Scotland,  fays  the  Doc- 
tor, for  I  can  here  fee  the  road  to  England." 


ANEC- 


r 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    AN 

IRISH  GENTLEMAN. 

AT  a  race  in  the  North,  fome  time  ago,  among 
other  horfes,  one  called  Botheram  ftarted 
for  the  plate.  The  Irifhman  taking  a  fancy  to  the 
name,  betted  large  odds  in  his  favour.  Towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  race,  his  favourite  was  un- 
luckily in  the  rear,  on  which  he  exclaimed — "  Ahf 
by  Jafus,  there  he  is.  Botheram  for  ever!  See 
how  he  drives  them  all  before  him." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

DR.  Johnfon  being  at  dinner  at  Mrs;  Macau- 
ley's,  theconverfation  turned  on  the  equality 
of  mankind,  which  the  lady  of  the  houfe  contend- 
ed for  with  all  the  energy  of  a  republican.  John- 
fon made  a  few  fhort  anfwers,  in  hopes  to  change 
the  fubjeQ,  but  finding  fhe  would  go  on,  he  finifhed 
his  dinner  with  as  much  hafteas  poflible,  and  then 
giving  the  plate  to  the  footman,  begged  he'd  take 

his 
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bis  place:  "Good  God!  what  are  you  about, 
Doctor?"  fa  id  ibelady. — ••  Oh!  nothing,  Madam, 
frut  to  preiuve  the  equality  of  mankind." 


ANECDOTE 

o? 

FREDERIC  THE  SECOND. 

\7l  THEN  Frederic  built  the  palace  of  Sans 
*  *  Souci.  th€re  happened  to  be  a  mill  which 
greatly  ftraitened  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
and  he  defired  to  know  how  much  the  miller 
would  take  for  it.  The  miller  replied,  that,  for 
a  longferies  of  years,  his  family  poflefled  the  mill 
from  father  to  fon,  and  that  he  would  not  fell  it. 
The  king  employed  folicitations,  offered  to  build 
him  a  mill  in  a  better  place,  befides  paying  any 
fum  which  he  might  demand.  The  obftinate  mil- 
ler perfifted  in  his  determinations  to  preferve  the 
inheritance  of  his  ancettors.  The  king,  irritated 
at  this  refiftance,  fent  for  him,  and  laid  to  him 
angrily,  "  Why  do  you  refufe  to  fell  your  mill, 
notwithftanding  all  the  advantages  which  1  have 
offered  to  you  ?"  The  miller  repeated  all  his  reafons. 
"  Do  you  know,"  continued  the  king,  "  that  I 
could  take  it  without  giving  you  a  farthing?" — 

Y  2  "  Yes," 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  miller,  "  if  it  was  not  for  the 
chamber  of  juftice  at  Berlin."  The  king  was  ex- 
tremely flattered  with  this  anfwer,  which  (hewed 
that  he  was  incapable  of  an  aft;  of  injuftice.  He 
acquiefced  in  the  miller's  refufal,  and  changed 
the  plan  of  his  gardens. 


An  ANECDOTE. 


A  Very  young  man,  of  good  natural  under- 
ftanding,  and  heir  to  an  affluent  fortune, 
would  needs  be  a  traveller.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
adventures,  he  fell  into  company,  in  Naples,  with 
fbme  well-travelled,  well-informed  foreigners.— 
They  were  converting  of  what  they  had  feen  in 
England;  and  fome  little  difference  in  opinion 
arifing  about  the  architefture  of  Windfor-Caftle, 
they  naturally  referred  themfelves  to  the  young 
Englifhman  for  decifion.  With  much  confufion 
and  hefitation  he  was  compelled  to  confefs,  he  had 
never  feen  the  building  in  queftion.  The  com- 
pany, with  true  foreign  politenefs,  only  teftified 
their  admiration  with  a  filent  fmile, — but  the  re- 
flexion inftantly  ftruck,  and  pained  the  young 
gentleman.  The  refult  was,  that  he  returned  for 
England  within  two  days,  rationally  determined 
to  inftruft  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own 

country, 
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country,  before  he  pried  into  thofe  afar  off.  His 
refle&ion  and  determination  did  equal  credit  to 
bis  under/landing. 


The  VIRTUOUS  VILLAGER, 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

^T^HERE  are  but  too  many  of  the  Fellows  of 
-*•  Fire  in  this  gay  metropolis  who,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  licentious  education  loofe  principles, 
and  fortunes  fuflicient  to  render  them  extremely 
infolent,  are  led  to  imagine  that  they  may  take 
the  moft  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  fair  fex, 
and  feduce  as  many  women  as  they  poffibly  can. 
The  fuccefs  which  they  meet  with  in  the  female 
world,  gives  them,  it  mud  be  owned,  too  much 
encouragement  to  believe  that  their  powers  of 
feduftion  are  irrefiftible;  yet  they  often  find  them- 
felves  unable,  with  all  their  rhetoric  and  treachery 
into  the  bargain,  to  carry  their  iniquitous  defigns 
into  execution;  and  to  their  additional  mortifica- 
tion, fometimes  receive  noble  repulfes  from  thofe 
women  whom  they  conlider,  from  the  lownefs  of 
their  Rations,  as  created  entirely  for  their  plea- 
fure,  and  of  courfe  attack  them  with  far  lefs  cere- 
mony than  they  would  othcis  in  a  higher  fphere; 

not 
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not  thinking  any  delicacy  of  addrefs  neceffary 
with  fuch  poor  creatures,  they  proceed  at  once  to 
the  application  of  their  golden  arguments,  with* 
out  having  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  them.  Such  arguments  have  too  much  force 
over  the  bed  educated  and  molt  accomplifhed 
fair  ones,  as  well  as  over  the  inferior  part  of  the 
female  fex:  when  we  therefore  fee  them  rendered 
unavailing  by  a  virtuous  oppofition  among  the 
latter,  we  are  doubly  charmed  with  the  fpirit  by 
which  they  arc  defeated. 

Sir  Charles  Spearman,  as  fine  a  young  fellow 
as  nature  ever  formed,  and  as  feducing  as  art 
could  make  him,  prcfumed  fo  much  upon  his 
purfe,  his  perfon,  and  his  addrefs,  that  he  fancied 
cvitv  woman  he  met  with  was  in  love  with  him; 
his  vanity  was  execflive,  but  it  would  have  been 
a  vmul  failing  if  it  had  not  prompted  him  to 
uc-tion*  not  to  he  defended  in  a  court  of  honour, 
though  ihcy  might  be  laughed  at  in  a  court  of 
juilice. 

Hrini»  of  an  amorous  complexion,  and  agree* 
aUK-  in  tin*  mod  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  Sir 
tlui!i\s  naturally  employed  his  talents  of  pleafing 
in  tmK'i' to  tiiumph  over  female  frailty,  and  his 
£u: tannics,  indeed  his  victories,  though  not  bril- 
liant 
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liant  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  gave  him  no  fmall  im- 
portance in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  every  new 
conqueft  of  the  fame  kind  increafed  it. 

In  an  excurfion  one  day  thro'  a  village  in  the 
Weft  of  England,  his  attention  was  fuddenly  en- 
gaged by  the  appearance  of  a  very  pretty  girl  at 
work  with  feveral  fun-burnt  women,  who  were  ad- 
mirable foils  to  her,  though  fhe  had  evident  marks 
in  her  face  of  the  power  of  the  folar  rays  over  it. 
Her  complexion  was  certainly  brown,  bat  her 
features  were  fo  elegantly  arranged,  and  fhe  had 
a  pair  of  fuch  bright  eyes  in  her  head,  that  Sir 
Charles  could  not  for  fome  moments  take  his  eyes 
from  her:  he  fat  upon  his  horfe  as  if  he  was  glued 
to  his  faddle,  and  flared  at  the  handfome  villager 
before  him  as  if  he  had  never  feen  a  female  figure 
till  then.  In  ftiort,  her  face,  form,  and  tout  en- 
fimbk  had  fuch  an  cffeft  upon  him — (though  he 
had  been  un  hommt  de  bonne  fortune  among  fome 
of  the  firft-rate  females  of  the  age)  that  he  deter- 
mined to  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with  her. 
Charmed  with  her  perfon,  he  was  fufiiciently  en- 
couraged by  the  humility  of  her  drefs  and  em- 
ployment to  believe  that  he  poffefled,  what  would 
not  only  facilitate  the  completion  of  his  wiflies, 
but  exclude  difappointment. 
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Aftirriated  with  thcfc  corifiderations,  and  fpurred 
on  by  prefumption,  he  ordered  his  fervant  to  make 
all  the  enquiries  in  his  power,  about  the  girl  who 
had  occafioned  fuch  a  violent  commotion  in  his 
bofom,  and  rode  towards  a  public  houfe,  which 
was,  he  knew,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  new 
objeft  of  his  wifhes. 

Tom  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  any  em- 
ploy of  his  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  other  duties  of 
a  domeflic,  very  readily  undertook  to  procure  all 
the  information  he  could,  and  accordingly,  upon 
his  mailer  s  trotting  away,  had  recourfe  to  a  ftra- 
tagem,  in  order  to  force  the  attention  of  the  fe- 
males labouring  in  the  adjacent  field.  Throwing 
himfelf  from  his  horfe  with  a  great  deal  of  dex- 
terity, and  roaring  out  while  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  much  hurt,  he  foon  brought  the 
very  pcrfon  to  his  affillance  whofe  notice  he  had 
chiefly  wifhed  to  attraft,  the  ruftic  herfclf,  whofe 
beauty  had  fo  powerfully  operated  upon  his  maf- 
ter,  and  raifcd  fuch  a  difturbance  in  his  breaft. 

This  girl  being  much  nearer  the  road  than  any 
of  her  companions,  in  a  few  moments  appeared 
upon  the  fpot  where  the  pretended  accident  had 
happened;  and  as  fhewas  naturally  of  a  benevo- 
lent difpolition,  flie,  with  an  eagernefs  which  evi* 
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dently  proceeded  at  once  from  her  fears  and  her 
good  nature,  afked  the  loudly  complaining  ftran- 
ger,  where  he  had  hurt  himfelf. 

Tom  told  her  the  truth  when  he  faid  that  none 
of  his  bones  were  broken,  but  he  ftepped  ovct 
the  line  of  veracity,  when  he  added,  that  he  was 
bruifed  from  head  to  foot,  and  never  had  received 
fo  confounded  a  fall  in  his  life.  Upon  fome  oc- 
cafion,  a  lie  of  this  fort  might  have  been  honoured 
with  the  fafhionable  appellation  of  a  white  one; 
-but  as  Tom  uttered  it  with  a  wicked  defign,  it  was 
perhaps  rather  a  black  one.  However,  it  anfwered 
his  purpofe  better  than  he  expe&ed,  for,  in  con* 
fequence  of  his  difmal  groans  and  wry  faces,  Patty 
Fielding  (that  was  the  villager's  name)  preffed  him 
to  follow  her,  if  he  was  able,  to  her  uncle's  cot- 
tage, alluring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  hcar- 
tinefs  which  he  little  merited,  that  both  her  uncle 
and  aunt  would  do  the  bed  they  could  to  fet  him 
upon  his  horfe  again. 

With  this  invitation  Tom  complied,  as  it  may 
be  eafily  imagined,  without  the  flighted  demur- 
ring; and  to  the  care  of  his  innocent  condu&refs 
we  (hall  leave  him  for  awhile,  and  give  fome 
account  of  the  Baronet's  proceedings. 

Z  Si* 
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Sir  Charles,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  houfe  at 
which  he  intended  to  put  up,  made  the  minuted 
enquiries  after  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages,  and  by  afking  mine  hod  of  the  Red 
Lion,  if  there  were  any  pretty  girta  near  him, 
received  an  nnlwer  very  much  to  his  fatisfaftion. 
By  that  anfwer  he  difcovered  thai  the  girl  who  had 
flung  him  into  a  fever  of  love,  was  the  niece  of 
an  induftrious  old  couple,  who  made  a  fhift  to  gain 
a  bare  fubfiftence,  and  who  were  then  particularly 
to  be  pitied,  as  their  landlord,  a  four,  fevere  man, 
had  threatened  to  turn  them  out  of  their  dwelling, 
and  to  feize  their  goods,  as  fome  late  lofles  had 
prevented  them  from  paying  their  rent. 

As  a  man  not  deftitute  of  good  nature,  Sir 
Charles  felt  for  the  diftrefles  of  the  worthy  pair, 
ft ruggling  with  the  preflbres  of  poverty  and  age; 
but  as  a  libertine,  he  rejoiced  at  the  tyrannic 
menace  of  their  ruthlefs  landlord,  concluding 
that  his  purfe,  properly  employed,  would  be  of 
lingular  fervice  to  him.  He  waited  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  impatience  for  Tom's  intelligence  to 
confirm  the  information  he  had  himfelf  received. 

In  a  few  hours  Tom  made  his  appearance.  In 
confequence  of  his  communications,  Sir  Charles 
hurried  to  Farmer  Fielding's,  fupplied  him  with 
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money  more  than  fufficient  to  anfwer  his  land- 
lord's demands,  and  only  defired,  in  return,  to 
occupy,  for  a  few  days,  the  room  in  his  houfe 
which  was  then  vacant,  he  had  been  informed,  by 
the  abfence  of  the  lady  who  hired  i:  for  the  fum- 
mer,  as  he  had  fome  private  realons  for  living  in 
a  very  obfcure  manner  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Fielding  was  ftruck  dumb  by  his  generofity : 
and  his  dame  was  not  able,  though  a  loquacious 
woman— to  articulate  a  fyllable.  When  they 
had  recovered  the  ufe  of  their  tongues,  they  ex- 
preffed  the  njoft  grateful  acknowledgments  in 
language  which  wanted  ho  tricks  of  oratory  to  fet 
it  off;  it  was  the  language  of  the  heart ;  and  on 
that  account  more  valuable  than  the  richeft 
flowers  of  elocution. 

Sir  Charles's  gratitude  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  the  honeft  people  under  whofe  roof  he 
was  entertained  in  an  homely,  indeed,  but  truly 
hofpitable  manner.  He  was,  it  is  true,  enter- 
tained, in  a  great  meafure,  at  his  own  expence; 
but  he  plainly  perceived  that  the  Fieldings,  if 
fortune  and  education  had  placed  them  in  an 
exalted  fphere  of  life,  would  have  exhibited 
princely  difpofitions. — In  return  for  all  the  civi- 
lities which  he  received  from  this  humble,  happy 
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pair-— civilities  which  no  money  could  buy,  he  at- 
tempted to  feduce  their  Patty,  whom  they  loved 
as  well  as  if  (he  had  been  their  own  daughter,  from 
the  paths  of  innocence.  His  every  attempt  was 
fruitlefs;  for  (he  was  neither  to  be  deceived  by 
his  promifes,  nor  dazzled  with  his  gold;  but 
nobly  rejected  all  his  difhonourable  offers,  and 
told  him,  when  he  made  his  laft  efforts  to  ftagger 
her  virtue,  "  that  flie  had  rather  work  from  morn* 
ing  to  night  for  her  bread,  for  an  honed  liveli* 
hood,  than  be  the  miftrefs  of  a  king:  while  I  am 
virtuous,"  added  (he,  "  if  I  am  ever  fo  poor,  I 
fhall  not  envy  the  fineft  lady  in  the  land  who  has 
loft  her  honour." 

Struck  with  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech,  Sir 
Charles,  libertine  as  he  was,  found  himfelf  fo 
much  fhaken  by  it,  that  he  refolved  (looking  upon 
her  as  a  jewel  ofconfiderable  value,  and  thinking 
that  fhe  only  wanted  to  be  well  fet  to  appear  with 
a  luftre  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  fparklers  of 
a  court)  to  talk  to  her  in  a  different  ftyle.  To 
drop  the  metaphor,  he  made  honourable  addrefles 
to  her,  provided  the  moll  eminent  maflers  of  all 
kinds  for  her;  and  as  fhe  had  an  excellent  natural 
undcrftanding,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  perfon,  fhe 
in  a  few  months  afterwards  was,  in  the  character 
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of  Lady  Spearman,    diftinguifhed  even  in  the 
Circle. 


A  CHINESE  ANECDOTE.  [ 

A  MANDARINE,  who  took  much  pride  in 
appearing  with  a  number  of  jewels  on  every 
part  of  his  robe,  was  once  accofted  by  an  old  fly- 
Bonze,  who  following  him  through  feveral  ftreets, 
and  bowing  often  to  the  ground,  thanked  him  for 
his  jewels.  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  cried  the 
Mandarine,  Friend,  I  never  gave  thee  any  of  my 
jewels.  No,  replied  the  other,  but  you  have  let 
m£  look  at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  ufe  you  can 
make  of  them  yourfelf;  fo  there  is  no  difference 
between  us,  except  that  you  have  the  trouble  of 
watching  them,  and  that  is  an  employment  I 
don't  like. 


A  CHINESE  TALE. 

A  PAINTER  of  eminence  was  once  rcfolved 
to  finifh  a  piece  which  fliould  p\eafe  the 
whole  world.  When,  therefore,  he  had  drawn  a 
pifture,  in  which  his  utmofl  (kill  was  cxhaufted, 
it  was  expofed  in  the  public  market-place,  with 
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dire&ions  at  the  bottoiyi  for  every  fpe&ator  to 
mark  with  a  brufli,  which  lay  by,  every  limb  and 
every  feature  which  feemed  erroneous.  The 
fpe&ators  came,  and  in  general  applauded ;  but 
each  willing  to  fliew  his  talent  at  criticifm,  marked 
whatever  he  thought  proper.  At  evening,  when 
the  painter  came,  he  was  mortified  to  find  the 
whole  pi&ure  one  univerfal  blot;  not  a  fingle  part 
that  was  not  ftigmatized  with  marks  of  difappro- 
bation.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  trial,  the  next  day 
he  was  refolved  to  try  them  in  a  different  man- 
ner; and  expofing  his  pifture  as  before,  defired 
that  every  fpe&ator  would  mark  thofe  beauties  he 
approved  or  admired.  They  complied,  and  the 
^rtift  returning,  found  his  picture  replete  with  the 
iparks  of  beauty ;  every  ftroke  that  had  been  yef- 
terday  condemned,  now  received  the  character  of 
approbation*  Well,  cries  the  painter,  I  now  find 
that  the  beft  way  to  pleafe  one  half  of  the  world, 
is  not  to  mind  what  the  other  half  fays;  fince  what 
are  faults  in  the  eyes  of  thefe,  fhall  be  by  thofe 
^regarded  as  beauties, 
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NO  more  thds  brooding  o'er  yon  heap, 
With  Avarice  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Still  uhenjoy'd  the  prefent  ftore, 
Still  endlefs  fighs  are  breath'd  for  more. 
O !  quit  the  fhadow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  all  India's  treafure  buys! 
To  purchafe  heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendfhip's  pleafures  to  be  fold  ? 
No— -all  that's  worth  a  wifli— a  thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 
Ceafe  then  on  trafh  thy  hopes  to  blind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  fcience  tread  the  wond'rous  way, 
Or  learn  the  mufes*  moral  lay; 
In  focial  hours  indulge  thy  foul, 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl; 
To  virtuous  love  refign  thy  bread, 
And  be  by  bleffing  beauty — bleft. 

Thus  tafte  the  feaft  hy  nature  fpread, 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled; 
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Come  talle  with  me  the  balm  of  life, 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  ftrife* 
I  boaft  whate'er  for  man  was  meant, 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content; 
And  fcorn!  Oh!  let  that  fcorn  be  thine! 
Mere  things  of  clay,  that  dig  the  mine. 


OF 

CiESAR's  SUCCESS,  his  TRIUMPHS, 

AND  HIS  DEATH. 

CiESAR  purfued  his  profperous  fortune  with 
great  rapidity*  Befides  his  conquefts  in 
Alexandria,  and  over  Pompey's  party  in  Africa, 
he  went  into  Spain,  and  marched  in  perfon  again  ft 
the  two  fons  of  Pompey,  who,  under  Labrienus, 
had  raifed  a  powerful  army.  The  armies  came  to 
an  engagement  in  the  plains  of  Munda.  Caefar, 
after  great  hazard  of  being  entirely  routed,  ani- 
mated his  foldiers  with  the  great  eft  refolution, 
and  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  enemy. 
Thirty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  ge- 
nerals were  difperfed,  and  all  Spain  fubmitted  to 
the  conqueror. 
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When  Caefar  returned  to  Rome,  he  triumphed 
four  times  in  one  month.  He  rewarded  his  fol- 
diers  with  great  liberality,  and  exhibited  public 
(hows  with  great  magnificence,  for  the  diverfion 
of  the  people;  and  to  remove  every  caufe  of  jea- 
loufy,  he  bellowed  the  honours  of  the  (late  on 
Pompey's  friends  equally  with  his  own  adherents. 

Many  of  the  fcnators,  however,  who  had  re- 
ceived thefe  favours  at  the  hands  of  Caefar,  fecretly 
upbraided  themfelves  for  accepting  of  his  kind- 
nefs,  at  the  expence  of  public  liberty.  Many 
were  alfo  diflatisfied  .with  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  ambitious  conduft  of  Caefar,  who 
now  attempted  to  aflume  the  regal  title.  Thefe 
fought  to  accomplilh  his  ruin,  and  in  private 
cabals  it  was  agreed,  that  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth could  not  be  longer  maintained  with- 
out the  death  of  the  di&ator. 

Brutus  and  Caffius  were,  by  Caefar's  appoint- 
ment, praetors  for  that  year.  Thofe  men  were  at 
the  head  of  that  party.  The  confpirators  carried 
on  their  plot,  with  all  imaginable  caution  and 
fecrecy ;  and  the  better  to  juftify  their  defigns,  de- 
ferred it  till  the  Ides  of  March,  on  which  day 
Cacfar  was  to  be  declared  king.  A  famous  augur 
told  Ccefarf  that  great  dangers  threatened  him  on 
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the  Ides  of  March;  and  thofe  writers,  who  wouldf 
add  horror  to  the  defcription  of  ibis  day,  tell  uf 
that  the  world  wore  a  gloom/  and  heavy  prefage 
of  Caefar's  fate;  that  wild  bealts  came  into  the 
mod  frequented  parts  of  the  city ;  that  there  were 
apparitions  in  the  ftreets,  and  illuminations  in  the 
flues;  and  that  inaufpicious  facrifices  damped  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  except  the  affaflins,  who,  with 
an  incredible  ferenity  of  mind,  waited  the  ap- 
proaching opportunity  of  facrificing  the  ufurper. 

Caefar's  wife  having  had  frightfbl  and  ominous 
dreams  the  preceding  night,  perfuaded  him  not 
to  go  abroad  that  day;  but  Decimus  Brutus,  one 
of  the  confpirators,  calling  on  him  in  the  morning, 
and  laughing  at  thofe  filly  omens,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  out  of  his  houfe. 

As  Caefar  was  going  into  the  fenate-houfe,  he 
met  the  augur  who  had  forewarned  him  of  the 
dangers  of  that  day.  The  Ides  of  March  are 
come,  faid  Caefar.  "  True,"  replied  the  augur, 
"  but  they  are  not  yet  paft." 

Scarce  had  Caefar  taken  his  feat,  but  all  the 
affaflins  preffed  about  him,  and  fued  for  favours, 
which  they  knew  would  not  be  granted.  The  figrr 
was  given*     Immediately  one,  oppreffed  whh  the 
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greatnefs  of  the  attempt,  made  an  irrefolute  pafs 
at  him.  Caefar  then  rufhed  upon  Galea,  and  beat 
him  to  the  ground.  But  while  they  were  (hag- 
gling, another  of  the  confpirators  came  behind 
him,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  bofom.  At 
the  fame  time  Caffius  wounded  him  in  the  face, 
and  Brutus  in  the  thigh.  Till  this  time  he  had 
made  a  very  vigorous  refinance,  but  now  made 
no  more,  and  fubmitting  to  the  ftrokes  of  a  per- 
fon  who  owed  to  him  his  life,  he  only  uttered 
thefe  words:  "  And  thou  too,  my  fon  Brutus!" 
Catfar  ufed  to  call  him  by  this  tender  name,  fup- 
pofing  him  to  be  his  illegitimate  fon  by  an  intrigue 
with  Servilia.  Growing  now  faint  with  the  lofc 
of  blood,  he  reeled  to  Porapey's  ftatue,  where, 
covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  and  drawing  his 
fkirts  to  his  knees,  that  he  might  fall  decently,  he 
funk  down  and  expired,  having  received  twenty- 
three  wounds. 

Caefar  had  long  before  been  advifed  by  his 
friends  to  be  more  cautious  of  the  fecurity  of  his 
perfon,  and  not  to  walk,  as  was  his  common 
pra&ice,  among  the  people,  without  arms  or  any 
one  to  defend  him.  But  to  thefe  admonitions  he 
always  replied,  "  He  that  lives  in  fear  of  death, 
every  moment  feels  its  tortures:  I  will  die  but 
once."     At  laft,  thus  fell  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 
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his  age,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  of  Pompey, 
and  of  the  Senate,  the  matter  of  the  Roman 
Republic  and  the  world,  who  died  without  utter- 
ing the  leaft  complaint,  or  (hewing  any  mark  of 
grief  or  weaknefs,  in  the  year  before  Chrift 
forty-three. 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted  here,  that  among  many 
other  noble  fchemes  and  ordinances,  which  tended 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Roman  empire,  Caefar  reform- 
ed the  Calendar:  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
mod  able  afironomers,  regulated  the  year  accord- 
ing  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  Two  months  were 
added  to  the  Calendar,  and  the  whole  year  was 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days.— 
He  alfo  added  one  day  to  every  fourth  year  in  the 
month  of  February,  and  that  year  was  named 
Biffextile  or  Leap  Year, 

This  reckoning  of  time  from  this  regulation, 
was  called  the  Julian  account  of  time;  and  fome 
ages  after  the  Old  Style,  in  oppofition  to  the 
New,  or  Gregorian  Style.  This  lad  is  now  gene- 
rally followed  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  and 
reckons  eleven  days  forwarder. 

With 
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With  the  death  of  Caefar  ended  the  firft  Trium* 
virate,  or  government  of  th£  Roman  empire  by 
three  perfons,  Pompey,  Cacfar,  and  CrafiTus. 


HAPPINESS  NOT  INDEPENDENT. 

NO  individual  can  be  happy  unlefs  the  cir* 
cum  (lances  of  thofe  around  him  be  fo  ad* 
jutted  as  to  confpire  with  his  intereit.  For  in 
human  fociety,  no  happinefsor  milery  (lands  un? 
connected  and  independent.  Our  fortunes  are 
interwoven  by  threads  innumerable :  one  man's 
fuccefs  or  misfortune,  his  wifdom  or  folly,  often, 
by  its  confequences,  reaches  through  multitudes. 

Such  a  fyftem  is  too  far  complicated  for  our 
arrangement. — It  requires  adjuftments  beyond 
our  (kill  apd  power.— It  is  a  chaos  of  events  into 
which  our  eye  cannot  pierce,  and  is  capable  of 
regulation  ooly  by  Him  who  perceives  at  one 
glance  the  relation  of  each  to  all*  We  are  igno* 
rant  of  the  influence  which  the  prefent  tranfac- 
tions  of  our  life  may  have  upon  thofe  which  are 
future. 

The  important  queftion  is  not,  what  will  yield 
to  a  man  a  few  fcattered  pleasures,  but  what  will 

render 
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render  his  life  happy  on  the  whole  amounts- 
There  is  not  any  prefent  moment  that  is  uncon- 
nected with  fome  future  one.  The  life  of  every 
man  is  a  continued  chain  of  incidents,  each  link 
of  which  hangs  upon  the  former.  The  tranfition 
from  caufe  to  effeft,  from  event  to  event,  is  often 
carried  on  by  fecret  fteps,  which  our  forefignt 
cannot  divine,  and  ourfagacity  is  unable  to  trace. 
JLvil  may  at  fome  future  period  bring  forth  good ; 
and  good  may  bring  forth  evil,  both  equally  un« 
expe&ed. 


FILIAL  DUTY. 

DARIUS,  the  Emperor  of  Perfia,  having  in* 
vaded  Scythia,  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
empire,  the  Scythians  retreated  by  degrees,  'till 
they  came  to  the  utmoft  deferts  of  Afia,  when 
Darius  fent  to  know  by  what  end  they  propofed 
flying  from  him,  and  where  it  was  they  would 
begin  to  fight.  They  returned  him  for  anfwer, 
that  they  had  no  cities  or  cultivated  lands  for 
which  they  had  occafion  to  give  him  battle,  but 
when  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their  fa- 
thers' monuments,  he  fhould  then  underftand 
after  what  manner  the  Scythians  could  fight. — 
Thus  we  fee  what  public  teftiinony  even  the  moft 

barbarous 
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barbarous  natrons  have  given  of  their  affe&iori 
for  their  parents. 


The  VALUE  of  TIME. 

T7I7HEN  we  confider  what  we  were  created 
*  *  for,  whither  we  are  haftening  to,  and  what 
we  mud  'ere  long  be,  furely  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge the  work  that  lies  before  us,  to  be 
truly  great,  intereffing,  and  important.  No  lefs 
than  the  advancement  of  our  Maker's  glory,  the 
purfuit  of  thofe  obje&s  which  belong  to  our  eter- 
nal peace,  and  the  preparation  for  death,  judg- 
ment, and  a  world  to  come;  thefe  are  matters  of 
the  higheft  moment,  and  equally  concern  every 
fon  and  daughter  of  Adam,  as  candidates  for  a 
blifsful  immortality.  If  fo,  then  we  may  well 
lament  the  fhortnefs  of  our  time  for  fuch  an  ardu- 
ous work,  and  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  completing  it  before  we  go  the  way  of 
all  flcfh,  exclaiming  with  Dr.  Young, 

How  much  is  to  be  done ! 

Life,  like  a  winter's  day,  is  fhort.     Time,  like 
the  fhadow  upon  a  dial,  is  ileeting  and  haftening 

to 
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to  be  gone,  and  an  awful  eternity  approaching^ 
which  mult  be  either  a  ftate  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery,  according  to  the  wafte  or  redemption  of  the 
precious  NOW. 

From  thefe  conGderarions  we  may  learn  the 
ineftimable  value  of  our  paffing  moments,  and  the 
danger  of  delaying  fuitably  to  improve  them,  while 
we  feel,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  propriety 
of  the  Poet's  obfervation  and  excellent  advice,  in 
the  following  lines: 

Time  waded  is  exiftence,  us'd  is  life; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  fparingly : 

Should  the  reader  wilh  for  dire&ions  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  time,  1  would  earneftly  recom- 
mend the  enfuing  couplet  from  Mr.  Pope's  Eflay 
on  Man,  as  a  daily  rule  for  pra&ice : 

Make  every  day  a  critic  on  the  paftf 

And  live  each  hour  as  though  it  was  your  laft. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

JOHN  ELWES,  Esq. 

\\  7HEN  Mr,  Elwes  was  at  Marcham,  two  very 
\  *  ancient  maiden  ladies,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, had,  for  forae  negleft,  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  fpiritual  court,  and  were  threatened 
with  immediate  "  excommunication." — The  whole 
import  of  the  word  they  did  not  perfectly  under- 
stand, but  they  had  heard  Something  about  (land- 
ing in  a  church,  and  a  penance;  and  their  ideas 
immediately  ran  upon  a  white Jheet.  They  con- 
cluded, if  they  once  got  into  that,  it  was  all  over 
with  them;  and  as  the  excommunication  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day,  away  they  hurried  to 
Mr.  Elwes,  to  know  how  they  could  make  fub- 
miffion,  and  how  the  fentence  might  be  prevented. 
No  time  was  to  be  loft. — Mr.  Elwes  did  that  which, 
fairly  fpeaking,  not  one  man  in  five  thoufand 
would  have  done;  he  had  his  horfe  faddled.  and 
putting,  according  to  ufual  cuftom,  a  couple  of 
hard  eggs  in  his  pocket,  he  fet  out  for  London 
that  evening,  and  reached  it  early  enough  ihe 
next  morning  to  notify  the  fubmiffion  of  the  cul- 
prit damfels. 

B  b  Riding 
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Riding  Gxty  miles  in  the  nij>ht,  to  confer  a  fa> 
vout  on  two  antiquated  virgins',  to  whom  he  had! 
no  particular  obligation,  was  really  what  not  one 
man  in  five  thoufand  would  have  done;  but  where 
perfonal  fatigue  could  ferve,  Mr.  Elwes  never 
fpared  it. 

The  ladies  were  fo  overjoyed — fo  thankful :— * 
So  much  trouble  and  expertc^! — What  returns 
could  they  make?  To  eafe  their  confciences  on 
this  head,  an  old  Irifh  gentleman,  their  neigh- 
bour, who  knew  Mr.  Elwes's  mode  of  travelling, 
wrote  thefe  words — "  My  dears,  is  it  expence  you 
are  talking  of? — fend  him  Jix-pence,  and  he  gains 
two-pence  by  the  journey!'* 


An  ANECDOTE. 


A  Young  Italian  gentleman  being  led  by  curt- 
■**■  ofity  into  Holland,  where  having  lived 
fometime  converting  with  the  moft  ingenious,  wa* 
one  day  fet  upon  by  a  proteftant  mini  Iter,  who 
would  needs  engage  him  in  a  controverfy  about 
religion.  The  young  gentleman  knowing  hrmfelf 
too  weak  for  the  encounter,  begged  his  pardon, 
and  endeavoured  to  wave  the  difcourfe,  but  the 
more  he  avoided  it,  the  more  hotly  he  was  prefled 

by 
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by  the  minifter,  whereupon  the  young  Italian,  in 
a  very  great  paflion,  conjured  him  by  all  that  was 
good,  to  let  him  alone  in  peace  with  his  religion. 
M  For,"  faid  he,  '*  I  cannot  embrace  yours*  and 
if  you  make  me  lofe  my  own,  1  will  never  make 
choice  of  any  other." 


9? 
BENEFITS  to  OTHERS, 

CATO.  in  Tully,  boafts  of  this  as  the  great 
comfort  and  joy  of  his  old  age,  that  nothing 
was  more  pleafant  to  him  than  the  confcioufnefs 
of  a  well-fpent  life,  and  the  remembrance  of 
many  benefits  and  kindneffes  done  to  others. 

Seneca  obferves,  that  he  who  preaches  grati- 
tude pleads  the  caufe  both  of  God  and  man; 
for  without  it  we  can  be  neither  fociable  nor 
religious. 


BON  MOT. 


w 


HEN  the  Duchefs  of  Bedford  was  laft  at 

Buxton,  and  then  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 

Bba  it 
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it  was  the  medical  farce  of  the  day  for  the  faculty 
to  refolve  every  complaint  of  whim  and  caprice 
into  "  a  (hock  of  the  nervous  fyftem." — Her 
Grace,  after  enquiring  of  many  of  her  friends  in 
the  rooms,  what  brought  them  there,  and  being 
generally  anfwered,  for  a  nervous  complaint,  was 
afked  in  her  turn, "  What  brought  her  to  Buxton  ?** 
€l  I  came  only  for  pleafure,"  anfwered  the  hale 
Duchefs — "  for,  thank  God,  I  was  born  before 
Nerves  came  into  falhion." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  SMOLLETT. 

A  BEGGAR  afking  the  DoRor  for  alms,  he 
gave  him,  through  abfence,  or  mi  (lake  for  a 
lefs  valuable  piece,  a  guinea.  The  poor  fellow, 
on  perceiving  it,  hobbled  after  him  and  told  him 
of  it.  Upon  which  Smollett  returned  it  to  him 
with  another  guinea,  as  a  reward  for  his  honefty, 
exclaiming,  at  the  fame  time,  "  My  God,  what  a 
lodging  Honefty  has  taken  up  with!" 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON. 

AN  eminent  carcafe  butcher,  as  meagre  in  his 
perfon  as  he  was  in  his  underftanding.  being 
one  day  in  a  bookfeller's  (hop,  took  up  a  volume 
of  Churchill's  Poems,  and  by  way  of  {hewing  his 
tafte,  repeated  with  great  afFe&ation  the  following 
line: 

"  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  fhould  himfelfbe  free/* 

Then  turning  to  the  Doftor, — "  What  think 
you  of  that,  Sir,  faid  he?"  "  Rank  nonfenfe, 
replied  the  other!  it  is  an  affertion  without  a 
proof,  and  you  might  with  as  much  propriety  fay, 

?«  Who  flays  fat  oxen,  fliould  himfelf  be  fat." 


Th* 
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The  INHUMAN  MURDER 

OF 

MISS  LLOYD. 

THE  murderer  was  a  labourer  by  profeffion, 
had  formerly  been  in  the  fervice  of  Mift 
Lloyd,  and  lived  at  no  great  diftance  from  her. 
It  is  a  happinefs  to  refleft,  that  that  divine  inter- 
vention, which  feldom  allows  the  mind  of  man  to 
fleep  long  in  fecurity,  after  the  commifiion  of  a 
deed  which  fo  forcibly  (lamps  its  depravity,  did 
in  this  cafe  interpofe,  and  prompted  the  murderer 
to  a  candid  confeffion  of  the  foul  crime. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  mur- 
der was  committed,  he  went  to  Tregaron  fair, 
where  fome  of  his  neighbours  perceiving  that  he 
was  poflefTed  of  money,  entertained  fufpicions, 
which,  however,  were  only  momentary,  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  robbery  were  not  then  known ; 
but  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  fubjeft  was  gene- 
rally talked  of,  and  in  going  to  an  adjoining 
mceting-houfe,  an  acquaintance,  who  had  given 
him  change  for  half-a-crown,  afked  him  if  he 
knew  of  the  robbery  or  murder,  when  he  bluntly 
acknowledged  his  guilt,    and  was   immediately 

taken 


taken  into  prifon.  On  his  confeffion  he  fald,  that 
upon  going  to  Kilrhyg,  he  found  all  the  fervants 
Were  from  home,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  parlour,  where  Mifs  Lloyd  was  fitting  alone; 
here  he  made  a  pretended  demand  of  money  which 
was  owing  to  him  for  hay-making.  Alarmed  at 
his  coming  to  her  in  that  part  of  the  houfe,  {he 
ran  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  villain  followed 
her,  and  making  a  fpring,  caught  her  by  the 
throat,  and  inftamly  choaked  her!  He  then 
dragged  the  body  into  the  parlour,  and  rifled  her 
pockets,  wherein  he  found  two  crown  pieces,  two 
crooked  (hillings,  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  In  one 
of  the  pockets  was  a  bag  of  money,  which  he  mif- 
took  for  a  pinCufhion,  and  left  it  behind. 

He  afterwards  proceeded  up  (lairs,  where  feeing 
the  people  (from  a  front  window)  driving  the  cat- 
tle into  the  yard,  he  efFefted  his  efcape  through 
the  back  part  of  the  houfe,  and  fled  into  an  ad- 
joining wood,  where  he  fecreted  two  bottles  of 
liquor,  which  he  had  brought  out  with  him. 

From  thence  he  fet  out  to  the  fair  as  above 
related,  and  had  change  for  one  of  the  crowns, 
which  led  to  a  difcovery  of  the  whole. 

SPRING. 
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SPRING. 

THE  Spring  leads  on  the  pleafant  hours, 
For  fhame,  ye  fleepers,  rife! 
See,  how  the  ground  is  drelt  with  flow'rs, 
How  bright  the  fmiiing  Ikies! 

The  pretty  birds  their  voices  raife, 
What  founds  can  be  more  fweet  ? 

In  yonder  fields  the  lambkin  plays; 
There,  fee  the  milk-maid  neat. 

The  glorious  fun  now  melts  the  dews, 

That  glitter  d  on  the  thorn : 
Then,  tell  me,  who  would  now  refufe 

To  rife  at  e&rly  morn  ? 

I  knew,  indeed,  how  Thoughtlcfs  fleptf 
When  he  from  fchool  was  freed  ; 

He  flept,  'till  floih  upon  him  crept, 
And  (loth  produced  his  need. 

Poor  and  defpis'd,  by  all  forfook, 
Who  made  him  here  their  care ; 

To  foreign  lands  his  way  he  took, 
And  fadly  perifh'd  there. 


So 
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So  happy  let  our  moments  be, 
Nor  fuch  engagements  ceafe, 

But  pafs  from  faults  and  troubles  free, 
In  innocence  and  peace. 


ON    THE 

NATIVITY  of  CHRIST. 

AWAKE  from  filence  every  voice, 
Eachchearful  pipe,  and  founding  firing; 
Let  every  grateful  heart  rejoice, 
And  every  tongue  in  rapture  fing. 

On  this  diftinguifli'd  day  of  grace, 
Th*  Eternal  Prince  of  Glory  came, 

To  purge  the  guilt  of  human  race, 
And  fave  them  by  his  pow'rful  name. 

Bow  down  your  heads,  ye  lofty  pines, 
Ye  mountains  crown'd  with  cedars  tall; 

Be  dill,  ye  rude  imperious  winds, 
Throughout  the  wide  terreftriai  ball. 

Let  nought  but  harmony  and  love 
O'er  all  th'  expanded  furface  reign, 

C  c  And 
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And  let  the  facred  cborr  above 

Approve,  and  join  the  heav'nly  drain. 

When  we  in  bondage  were  exil'd, 
And  rebels  to  th'  eternal  God, 

Our  Touts,  with  blackeff  guilt  defil'd, 
Obnoxious  to  th*  impending  rod. 

That  from  his  feat  of  perfeQ  blifs 
The  fon  of  Glory  fhou'd  defcend, 

To  offer  man  the  terms  of  peace, 
And  his  unbounded  grace  extend. 

Such  goodnefs,  fuch  ftupendous. grace! 

Nor  men,  nor  angels  can  explore; 
Then  let  us,  what  we  cannot  trace, 

With  awful  reverence  adore. 

Ye  wmg'd  inhabitants  of  air, 

All  ye  that  graze  the  verdant  plain; 

Ye  herds,  that  to  the  wilds  repair, 
And  ye  that  fkim  the  furging  main. 

Some  figns  of  exultation  (how, 

While  grateful  minds  your  voices  raife, 
'Tis  all  that  mortals  can  below, 

To  hail  the  day  in  fongs  of  praife. 


While 
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While  fkilful  hands  the  chorus  join, 
And  tune  the  rapture-raifing  lyre, 

While  grateful  drains  of  love  divine, 
Serene,  extatic  joys  infpire. 

Thus  facred  be  the  happy  day, 

While  fun,  and  moon,  and  ftars  endure; 
'Till  nature  feels  her  (aft  decay, 

And  time  itielf  (hall  be  no  more. 


ANECDOTES 

.    OF  THE  LATE 

SIR  HERVEY  ELWES. 

AS  he  had  no  acquaintance,  no  books,  and  no 
turn  for  reading,  the  hoarding  up  and 
counting  his  money  was  his  greatefl  joy.  The 
next  to  that  was  partridge  fetting;  at  which  he  was 
fo  great  an  adept,  and  game  was  fo  plentiful,  that 
he  has  been  known  to  take  five  hundred  brace  of 
birds  in  one  feafon.  But  he  lived  entirely  upon 
partridges,  he  and  his  whole  houfhold,  confuting 
of  one  man  and  two  maids.  What  they  could  not 
eat  he  turned  out  again,  as  he  never  gave  away 
any  thing.  During  the  partridge  feafon.  Sir 
Hervey  ahd  his  man  never  miffed  a  day,  if  the 
C  c  2  weather 
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weather  was  tolerable,  and  his  breed  of  dogs  being 
remarkably  good,  he  feldom  failed  in  taking  great 
quantities  of  game.  At  all  times  he  wore  a  black 
velvet  cap  much  over  his  face,  a  worn-out  full 
drefled  fuit  of  cloaths,  and  an  old  great  coat,  with 
worded,  dockings  drawn  up  over  his  knees.  He 
rode  a  thin  thorough-bred  horfe,  and  the  horfe 
and  the  rider  both  looked  as  if  a  guft  of  wind 
woald  have  blown  them  away  together. 

When  the  day  was  not  fo  fine  as  to  tempt  him 
abroad,  he  would  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
in  his  own  hall,  to  fave  the  expence  of  fire.  If  a 
farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  came  in,  he  would 
ftrike  a  light  in  a  tinder-box  that  he  kept  by  him, 
and  putting  a  (ingle  dick  in  the  grate,  would  not 
add  another  till  the  firft  was  nearly  burnt  out.-*— 
As  he  had  but  little  connexion  with  London,  he 
always  had  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds  at  a 
time  in  his  houfe.  A  fet  of  fellows,  who  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Thack- 
ftead  gang,  and  who  were  all  hanged,  formed  a 
plan  to  rob  him.  They  were  totally  unfufpccled 
at  the  time,  as  each  had  fome  apparent  occupa-. 
tion  during  the  day,  and  went  out  only  at  night, 
and  when  they  had  got  intelligence  of  any  great 
booty. 


It 
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It  was  the  cuftom  of  Sir  Hervcy  to  go  up  into 
his  bed  chamber  about  eight  o'clock,  when,  after 
taking  a  bafon  of  water  gruel,  by  the  light  of  a 
fmall  fire,  he  went  to  bed  to  fave  the  unneceffary 
extravagance  of  a  candle.  The  gang,  who  knew 
the  hour  when  his  (ervant  went  to  the  (tables, 
leaving  their  horieson  the  Eflex  fide  of  the  river, 
walked  acrols  and  hid  themlelves  in  the  church- 
porch  till  they  law  the  man  come  up  to  his  horl'es. 
They  then  immediately  fell  upon  him,  and  after 
fome  little  ftruggle,  bound  and  gagged  him;  they 
then  ran  up  to  the  houfe,  tied  the  two  maids  to- 
gether,  and  going  up  to  Sir  Hervey,  prsfented 
their  piftols,  and  demanded  his  money. 

At  no  part  of  his  life  did  Sir  Hervey  behave 
fo  well  as  in  this  tranfaclion.  When  they  alked 
for  his  money,  he  would  give  them  no  anfwer 
till  they  had  a  (Tared  him  that  his  fervant,  who  was 
a  great  favourite,  was  fafe;  he  then  delivered  them 
the  key  of  a  drawer,  in  which  were  fifty  guineas; 
but  the/  knew  too  well  he  had  much  more  in  the 
houfe,  and  again  threatened  his  life  if  he  would 
not  difcover  where  it  was  depofited.  At  length 
he  (hewed  them  the  place,  and  they  turned  out  a 
large  drawer,  in  which  there  were  two  thoufand 
feven  hundred  guineas;  this  they  packed  up  in 
two  large  balkets,  and  a  dually  carried  oiF. 

AXEC- 
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ANECDOTE,  - 

TWO  gentlemen  difputing  about  religion  in 
Burton's  coffee- houfe,  faid  one  of  them,  I 
wonder,  Sir,  you  fhould  talk  of  religion,  when 
I'll  bold  you  five  guineas  you  can't  fay  the  Lord's 
Prayer:  Done,  faid  the  other,  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele  here  (hall  hold  (takes.  The  money  being 
depofued,  the  gentleman  began  with,  I  believe  in 
God,  and  fo  went  cleverly  through  the  Creed  s-*» 
Well,  faid  the  other,  I  own  I  have  loft;  I  did 
not  think  be  could  have  done  it* 


The  MARQUIS  de  la  SCALLAS, 
An  ITALIAN  NOBLEMAN, 

HAVING  invited  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  a 
grand  entertainment,  where  all  the  delica- 
cies of  the  feafon  were  provided,  fome  of  the 
company  arrived  very  early,  for  the  purpofe  of 
paying  their  refpeQs  to  his  Excellency.  Soon 
after  which  the  Major- Domo  entering  the  dining- 
room  in  a  great  hurry,  told  the  marquis  that  there 
was  a  mo(t  wonderful  fifherman  below,  who  had 
brought  one  of  the  fined  fifli  in  all  Italy,  for  which, 
however,  he  demanded  a  mod  extravagant  price. 

Regard 
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Regard  not  his  price,  cried  the  marquis;  pay  him 
the  money  direflly.  So  I  would,  pleafe  your 
highnefs,  but  he  refufes  to  take  any  money.— 
What  then  would  the  fellow  have?-— An  hundred 
ftrokes  of  the  ftrappado  on  his  bare  (boulders, 
my  lord;  he  fay  a  he  will  not  bate  a  Jingle  blow. 

On  this  the  whole  company  Tan  down  flairs,  to 
fee  fo  lingular  a  man.  A  fine  fifh !  ciied  the  mar- 
quis :  What  is  your  demand,  my  friend  ? — Not  a 
quatrini,  my  lord,  anfwered  the  fifherman.  I  will 
not  take  money.  If  your  lordfhip  withes  to  have 
the  filh,  you  muft  order  me  an  hundred  lathes  of 
the  ftrappado  on  my  naked  back;  otherwife  I 
(hall  apply  elfewhere. 

Rather  than  lofe  the  filh,  faid  the  marquis,  we 
muft  e'en  let  this  fellow  have  his  humour. — Here, 
cried  he  to  one  of  his  grooms,  difcharge  this 
boneft  man's  demands:  but  don't  lay  on  too  hard; 
don't  hurt  the  poor  devil  very  much ! 

The  fifherman  then  ftripped,  and  the  groom 
prepared  to  execute  his  lordlhip's  orders.  Now, 
my  friend,  faid  the  fifherman,  keep  an  exaft  ac- 
count, I  befeech  you ;  for  1  don't  defire  a  fingle 
ftroke  more  than  my  due. 

The 
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The  whole  company  were  aftoniihed  at  the 
amazing  fortitude  with  which  the  man  fubmitted 
to  the  operation,  till  he  had  received  the  fiftieth  v 
lafh;  when  addrefling  the  fervant — Hold,  my 
friend,  cried  the  fifherman:  I  have  now  had  a  full 
(hare  of  the  price*  Your  (hare !  exclaimed  the 
marquis;  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  My 
lord,  returned  the  fifherman,  1.  have  a  partner, 
to  whom  my  honour  is  engaged  that  he  (hall  have 
his  full  half  of  whatever  I  receive  for  the  fifh;  and 
your  lordfllip,  1  dare  venture  to  fay,  will  by  and 
by  own  that  it  would  be  a  tboufand  pities  to  de- 
fraud him  of  a  (ingle  ftroke.  And  pray,  honeft 
friend,  faid  the  marquis,  who  is  this  partner?-— 
Your  porter,  my  lord,  anfwered  the  fiflicrmait, 
who  keeps  the  outer  gate,  and  refufed  to  admit 
me,  unlefs  I  would  promife  him  half  of  what  I 
fhould  obtain  for  the  fifh.— Ho!  ho!  exclaimed 
the  marquis,  laughing  very  heartily,  by  the  bleC- 
fing  of  heaven,  he  (hall  have  double  his  demand 
in  full  tale. 

The  porter  was  accordingly  fent  for:  and  being 
ftripped  to  the  (kin,  two  grooms  were  dire&ed  to 
lay  on  with  all  their  might,  till  he  had  fairly  re- 
ceived what  he  was  fo  well  entitled  to.  The  mar- 
quis then  ordered  his  fteward  to  pay  the  fifherman 
twenty  fequins;  defiring  him  to  call  annually  for 

the 
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the  like  fum,  as  a  rccompence  for  the  friendly 
fervice  he  had  done  him. 


The  BROTHER  and  SISTER. 

A  GENTLEMAN  had  two  children,  the  one 
a  daughter,  that  was  very  plain  in  her  per- 
fon ;  the  other  a  boy  that  was  a  great  beauty.-— 
■  As  they  were  at  play  together  one  day,  they  faw 
their  faces  in  a  looking-glafs  that  Rood  in  their 
mother's  chair;  upon  which  the  boy  feeing  his 
"beauty,  was  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he  extolled 
it  mightily  to  his  fitter,  who  took  thefe  praifes  of 
his  beauty,  as  fo  many  reflections  on  her  difagree- 
ablenefs.  She  went  to  her  father,  acquainted  him 
with  the  affair,  and  made  very  great  complaints 
of  her  brother's  rudenefs  to  her.  Upon  this,  the 
bid  prudent  gentleman,  inftead  of  being  angry, 
took  them  upon  his  knees,  and  embracing  both 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  gave  them  this  ex- 
cellent advice.  I  would  have  you  both  look  at 
yourfelves  rn  the  glafs  every  day;  you  my  fon, 
that  you  may  be  reminded  never  to  difhonour  the 
beauty  of  your  face  by  the  deformity  of  your 
a&ions ;  and*  you,  my  daughter,  that  you  may 
take  caTe  to  hide  the  defeft  of  beauty  in  your 

D  d  perfon, 
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pcrfon,  by  the  fuperior  luftre  of  a  virtubus  mA 
amiable  conduft. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

DOCTOR  FRANKLIN. 

THE  late  DoQor  Franklin,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  printer, 
and  had  occafion  to  travel  from  Philadelphia' to 
Bo  (Ion.  In  his  journey  he  flopped  at  one  of  their 
inns,  the  landlord  of  which  poffeffed  the  true  dif- 
pofition  of  his  countrymen,  which  is,  to  be  in- 
quifitive  even  to  impertinence  into  the  bufinefs  of 
every  ftranger.—  The  Dofior,  after  the  fiatigiie  of 
the  day's  travel,  had  fat  himfelf  down  to  (upper, 
when  his  landlord  began  to  torment  him  with 
queftions.  The  dodor  well  knew  the  difpofitions 
of  thefe  people;  he  apprehended,  that,  after 
having  anfwered  his  queftions,  others  would  come 
in  and  go  over  the  fame  ground,  fo  he  was  deter- 
mined to  flop  him.  Have  you  a  wife,  landlord? 
Yes,  Sir. — Pray  let  me  fee  her.  Madam  was  in- 
troduced with  much  form.  How  many  children 
have  you  ?  Four,  Sir.  I  fhould  be  happy  to  fee 
them.— The  children  were  fought,  and  introduced. 

How 
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How  many  fervants  have  you  ?  Two,  Sir,  a  man 
and  a  woman.-r-Pray  fetch  them.  When  they 
came,  the  doftor  alked  if  there  were  any  one  elfe 
in  the  houfe;  and  being  anfwered  in  the  negative 
add re fled  himfelf  to  them  with  much  folemnity: 
My  good  friends,  I  fent  for  you  here  to  ve  you 
an  account  of  myfelf;  my  name  is  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  I  am  a  printer,  of  .    years  of 

age;  refide  at  Philadelphia,  and  am  now  going  on 
bufinefs  from  thence  to  BoAon.  I  fent  for  you 
all,  that,  if  you  wifli  for  any  further  particulars, 
you  may  a(k,  and  I  will  inform  you;  which  done, 
I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  permit  me  to  eat  my  fup- 
per in  peace. 


PLUTARCH. 

PLUTARCH  relates  aftoryofoneBelfus,  who 
having  murdered  his  father,  was  fo  haunted 
by  a  guilty  confcience,  that  he  thought  the  fwal- 
lows,  when  they  chattered,  were  faying,  "Belfus 
has  killed  his  father;"  whereupon  being  unable  to 
bear  the  horror  of  mind  occafioijed  by  his  guilt, 
he  confeffed  the  fad,  and  received  condign 
puniftnuent. 

Dd$  HPNRY 
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HENRY  of  MONMOUTH. 

HENRY  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  Henry  V, 
was  feduced  by  a  fet  of  minions,  who  en« 
deavoured  to  endear  the mfe Ives  to  him,  by  ad- 
miniftering  to  his  pleafures;  they  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  lead  him  into  fome  exceffes,  and  to  b*- 
the  occafion  of  his  failing  in  the  duty  and  reve- 
rence he  owed  his  father;  but  his  good  fenfe,  and 
natural  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  brought  him  back 
into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour.  Hq  was 
heartily  afhamed  and  concerned  that  he  had  ever 
given  the  leaft  caufc  of  uneafinefs  to  his  father, 
who  had  fo  true  and  tender  an  afFeftion  for  him  ; 
and  never  retted,  till  he  had  proit  rated  himfelf 
before  him,  and  obtained  pardon  and  forgivenefs. 
The  King  was  at  laft  reconciled  to  him,  and  im- 
mediately reflored  him  to  his  favour*  This  prince 
afterwards  became  the  darling  of  the  people,  and 
the  terror  of  his  enemies. 


(ECONOMY  and  BENEVOLENCE. 

\^7HEN  a  colle&ion  was  made  to   build  the 
*  *     hofpital  of  Bedlam,  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed  to  gather  the  money,  came  to  a  fmall 

houfe, 
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houfe,  the  door  of  which  was  half  open;  and  from 
the  entry  they  overheard  an  old  man  fcolding  the 
fervant  maid,  who,  having  made  ufe  of  a  match 
in  kindling  the"  fire,  had  afterwards  indifcreetly 
thrown  it  away,  without  reflecting,  that  the  match 
having  ftill  the  other  extremity  dipped  in  fufphur, 
night  have  been  of  further  lervice.  After  divert- 
ing themfelves  awhile  with  the  difpute,  they 
knocked,  and  prefented  themfelves  before  the  old 
gentleman.  As  loon  as  they  had  told  him  the 
caufe  of  their  coming,  he  went  into  a  clofet,  from 
whence  he  brought  four  hundred  guineas,  and 
reckoning  the  money  in  their  prefence,  he  put  it 
into  their  bag.  The  colle8ors  being  aftonifhed 
at  this  generofuy,  and  teftifying  their  furprize, 
told  the  old  fellow  what  they  had  heard.  Gen- 
tlemen, (aid  he,  your  furprize  is  occafioned  by  a 
thing  of  little  confequcnce. — 1  keep  houfe,  and 
fave  and  fpend  money  my  own  way ;  the  one  fur- 
nifhes  me  with  the  means  of  doing  the  other,  and 
both  equally  gratify  my  inclination.  With  regard 
to  donations,  always  expeft  mod  from  prudent 
people,  who  keep  their  own  accounts. 

When  he  had  thiis  fpoken,  he  turned  them  out 
of  the  houfe  without  further  ceremony,  and  (hut 
the  door,   ' 

*  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  PHYSICIAN. 

A  PHYSICIAN,  who  lived  in  London,  vifited 
a  lady  who  lived  in  Chelfea.  After  con* 
tinuing  his  vifits  for  fome  time,  the  lady  expreffed 
an  apprehenfion,  that  it  might  be  inconvenient  for 
him  to  come  fo  far  on  her  account.  Oh !  madam9 
replied  the  Dodor,  I  have  another  patient  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  by  that  means,  you  know, 
J  kill  too  fords  rvith  oncjlofu. 


HYMN 

TO 

HUMANITY. 


PARENT  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 
Attend  not  now  to  forrow's  cry; 
If  now  the  pity.ftreaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  check  be  dry; 
Indulge  my  votive  (train,  O  fweet  Humanity  i 

Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  bread! 
A  tender,  but  a  chearful  gueft. 

Nor 
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Iff  or  always  in  the  gloomy  Celt 

Of  life-confuming  forrow  dwell  i 

For  forrow,  long  indulged  and  flow* 

Is  to  Humanity  a  foe; 

And  grief,  that  makes  the  heart  a  prey; 

Wears  ftnfibility  away. 

Then  comes,  fweet  nymph!  inftead  of  thee, 

The  gloomy  fiend,  Stupidity. 

O  may  that  fiend  be  banifh'd  far,1 
Though  paffions  hold  eternal  war! 
Nor  ever  let  me  ceafe  to  know 
The  pulfe  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe : 
Not  let  my  vacant  cheeks  be  dpy, 
When  forrow  filb  a  brother's  eye; 
Nor  may  that  tear  that  frequent  flows 
From  private  or  from  focial  woes, 
E'er  make  this  pleafing  fenfe  depart,-** 
Ye  cares,  O  harden  not  my  heart! 

If  the  fair  ftar  of  Fortune  fmile, 
Let  not  its  flattering  power  beguile, 
Nor,  home  along  the  fav'ring  tide, 
My  full  fails  fwell  with  bloating  pride. 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content, 
Remembering  ftill  it  was  but  lent; 
To  modeft  merit  fpread  my  ftore, 
Unbar  my  hofpitable  door; 


Nor 
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Nor  feed,  for  pomp,  an  idle  train, 
While  want  unpiiied  pine6  in  vain. 

If  Heaven,  in  every  purpofe  wife, 
The, envied  lot  of  wealth  denies; 
If  doom'd  to  drag  life's  painful  load 
Thro*  Pbverty's  uneven  road, 
And,  for  the  due  bread  of  the  day* 
Deftin'd  to  toil  as  well  as  pray; 
To  thee,  Humanity,  (till  true, 
I'll  wifh  the  good  I  cannot  do; 
And  give  the  wretch  that  pafles  by% 
A  foo thing  word— a  tear—a  figh. 

Howe'er  exalted,  or  depreft, 
Be  ever  mine  the  feeKng  bread, 
From  me  remove  the  itagnant  mind 
Of  languid  indolence,  reclin'd; 
The  foul  that  one  long  fabbath  keeps, 
And  through  the  fun's  whole  circle  fleeps; 
Dull  peace,  that  dwells  in  Folly's  eye, 
And  felf-attending  Vanity, 
Alike,  the  foolifli,  and  the  vain, 
Are  ftrangers  to  the  fenfe  humane. 

O  for  that  fympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow, 

When 
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When  the  prophetic  eye  furvey'd 

Sion  in  future  allies  laid ! 

Or,  rais'd  to  heaven,  implor'd  the  bread 

That  thoufands  in  thedefart  fed! 

Or,  when  the  heart  o'er  friendfhip's  grave, 

Sigh'd,  and  forgot  its  power  to  fave! 

0  for  that  fympathetic  glow 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow  I 

It  comes;  it  fills  fny  labouring  brtaft; 

1  feel  my  beating  heart  opprcft. 
Oh !  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail  I  j 
See  her  dim  eye!  her  afpeQ  pale! 
To  heaven  {he  turns  in  deep  defpair; 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  prayer, 
And  mingling  tears  they  know  not  why, 
Lift  up  their  little  hands  and  cry. 

O  God !  their  moving  forrow  fee ! 
Support  them,  fweet  Humanity! 

Life,  filPd  with  Grief's  diftrefcful  train, 
For  ever  aflts  the  tear  humane. 
Behold  in  yon  unconfcious  grove, 
The  vi&ims  of  ill-fated  love ! 
Heard  you  that  agonizing  throe?. 
Sure  this  is  not  romantic  woe! 
The  golden  day  of  joy  is  o'er; 
And  now  they  part— to  meet  no  more. 

Ee  Affift 
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Aflift  them,  hearts  from  anguifh  freef 
Affift  them,  fweet  Humanity! 

Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 

Attend  not  now  to  forrow's  cry; 
If  now  the  pity-ftreammg  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry; 
Indulge  my  votive  ftrain,  O  fweet  Humanity  f 


THE  HEROIC  PRINCE. 

AN  HISTORICAL  TALE. 

THE  glorious  achievements  of  that  renowned 
Prince  and  warrior  Edward  III.  will  be  re- 
corded with  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  lateft 
pofterity.  The  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  hiftory  re* 
lates  to  the  battle  of  Poiftiers,  in  which  John, 
King  of  France,  was  totally  defeated,  and  taken 
prifoner. 

At  the  rnftant  King  John  was  going  to  begin 
the  battle,  Cardinal  Perigort,  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
who  was  appointed  mediator,  entreated  him  to 
fpare  the  lives  of  fuch  a  number  of  his  nobility 
and  gentry  as  would  unavoidably  fall  in  the  attack, 
and  permit  him  to  wait  upon  the  Black  Prince, 
and  advife  him  to  fur  render.     This  permiflion 

being 
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being  granted,  he  waited  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who,  confcious  of  his  critical  Puliation, 
agreed  to  accept  of  fuch  terms  as  were  honour- 
able for  himfelf  and  his  country. 

Upon  the  Cardinal's  return  with  this  anfwer, 
John  fent  his  troops  back  into  quarters,  and  the 
Nuncio  was  employed  the  whole  day  in  endea- 
vouring  to    adjult  the    preliminaries. 

Edward  agreed  to  rcRore  all  the  places  and 
prifonershe  had  taken  during  that  campaign,  and 
to  a  ceflation  of  arms  for  feven  years,  on  being 
permitted  to  retire,  without  moleftation,  to  Bour- 
deaux.  This  condition  was  re  fa  fed  on  the  part  of 
John,  who  infifted  upon  Edward's  furrendering. 
himfelf  prifoner,  with  an  hundred  knights;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Englifh  army  fhould,  on 
that  condition,  be  permitted  to  retire  iinmolefied. 
The  Prince  nobly  rejefled  the  propofal,  faying, 
"  that  he  and  his  knights  fhould  never  be  taken 
but  in  battle;  and  that  he  would  rather  lofe  his 
life  than  agree  to  fuch  a  propofal.'* 

Here  the  negociation  terminated,  and  both 
armies  now  prepared  for  battle.  The  Prince  had, 
indeed,  gained  fome  advantage  from  this  pro- 
craftination,    having  confiderably   defended   his 

E  e  2  camp 
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camp  by   means  of   additional    intrencbments, 
which  he  had  thrown  up  during  this  interval. 

On  Monday  morning,  (Sept.  19,  1356)  the 
French  army  appeared  in  order  of  battle,  and 
Edward  drew  up  bis  fmall  force  in  three  diviGon^ 
difpofed  in  a  clofc,  compaS  manner,  his  front 
being  defended  with  hedges  and  ditches,  and  his 
flanks,  on  one  fide  by  a  morafs,  on  the  other  by 
a  mountain.  The  van,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  polled  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.  The  Earls  of  Salifbury  and  Suffolk 
headed  the  rear;  and  Edward's  itation  was  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  commanding  the  main  body.— * 
Three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  as  many  archers, 
were  detached  under  John  de  Greille  Captal  de 
Buche,  to  lie  in  ambufh  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rear, 
during  the  heat  of  the  aCHon. 

The  enemy  began  the  aftion  with  great  bravery, 
but  met  with  fo  warm  a  reception  from  the  Englifh 
archers,  who  lined  the  hedges,  that  about  one 
half  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Lord  Audley, 
before  they  reached  the  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Englifh  army:  the  bodies  flain,  and  the 
horfes;  greatly  embarraffed  the  French  Marfhals, 
Clermont  and  Andrchan.  Clermont,  in  ad- 
vancing 
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vancing  towards  the  van  of  the  Englifh  army,  was 
killed  on  the  fpot,  and  Andrehan  taken  pur i loner 
by  the  Lord  Audley. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe  Marfhals,  and  the  car* 
nage  that  enfued.  fo  greatly  difcouraged  their 
followers,  that  they  fell  into  great  confufion,  and 
precipitately  fled. 

The  Brft  corps  of  the  French  army  being  now 
routed,  the  Dauphin  advanced  to  the  charge,  not- 
withftanding  his  troops  were  greatly  dejefted; 
but,  at  the  firft  onfet.  John  de  Greille,  rufliing 
from  the  ambufh.  attacked  their  rear  fo  furioufly, 
that  they  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in 
great  confu lion.  The  Dauphin  efcaped  under  a 
guard  of  eight  hundred  lances;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  followed  his  example,  with  the  greateft 
part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  which 
had  not  yet  engaged. 

Edward,  now  perceiving  thefe  two  bodies  routed 
and  difperfed,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  advanced, 
being  followed  by  his  men  at  arms,  in  order  to 
attack  the  third  divifion  of  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  King  in  perfon.  The  Prince 
began  the  charge  with  great  impetuofity:  never- 
tbelefs,   the  event  was  for  a   confiderable  time 
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doubtfal,  until  Gauchet  de  Briene,  Duke  of 
Athenes,  and  Conftablc  of  France,  fell;  upon 
which  his  brigade  gave  way,  and  vi&ory  enfued 
on  the  Englifh  tide. 

Edward  meeting  with  the  German  cavalry, 
routed  them  at  the  firft  attack;  in  which  action 
the  Count  of  Sarbruck  was  (lain,  and  the  Count 
of  Naflau  wounded, 

John,  accompanied  by  his  fon  Philip,  Are* 
auoufly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  fcattered  forces, 
and,  by  his  own  example,  animate  their  fpirits  to 
"return  to  their  charge.  He  difmounted,  and  per- 
fonally  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  he  foqnd 
himfelf  entirely  deferted;  when  Dennis  deMothec, 
a  knight  of  Artois,  who  had  formerly  ferved  un- 
der him,  perfuading  him  to  furrender,  without 
further  rifking  his  perfonal  fafcty,  he  requefied 
to  fee  his  coufin  Edward;  but  the  Prince  being 
at  that  time  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  field,  he  threw 
down  his  gauntlet,  to  fignify  his  furrpnder  to 
Mothec.  In  the  interim,  a  party  of  Englifh,  and 
one  of  Gafcons,  arriving,  deprived  Mothec  of  his 
royal  prifoner. 

To  terminate  a  difpute  which  enfued,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  Reginald  Lord  Cobham,  inter- 
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fofed,  and  condufted  John  to  the  Prince  of  Wale*, 
who  had  retired  to  his  pavilion. 

Edward,  upon  this  occafion,  diTplayed  great 
heroifm  and  virtue;  he  received  John  in  a  mod 
lender  and  refpefiful  manner;  he  confoled  him 
upon  his  misfortunes,  claiming  little  merit  to  him- 
felf  from  the  viftory,  and  afcribing  it  more  to 
chance  than  great  generalfhip.  He  told  the  king, . 
that  his  conduft  on  that  day,  though  unfortunate, 
would  hand  him  down  to  pofterity  as  a  great  gene- 
ral, and  an  intrepid  hero,  and  that  his  conquerors 
knew  how  to  eftimate  his  virtues,  and  pity  his 
misfortunes.  Me  added,  that  his  efteem  and 
affeftion  for  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  was 
unbounded:  and  the  more  fo,  perhaps,  as  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  them;  at  the  fame 
time  pledging  himfelf  to  exert  all  his  influence 
with  his  royal  father  to  procure  an  honourable  and 
advantageous  peace  for  both  kingdoms. 

Edward  carried  his  politenefs  fo  far  as  to  wait 
iipon  John  to  fupper,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  be  feated,  notwithftanding  the  preffing 
importunities  of  King  John,  who  fupported  his 
misfortunes  with  true  heroifm  and  magnanimity 
of  foul,  declaring,  that  as  it  was  his  fate  to  be  a 
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taptWe,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  at  Ieaft,  to  be  the 
prifoner  of  the  mod  generous  and  amiable  prince 
in  the  world. 

fed  ward's  noble  prifoners  were  fafcinated  at  this 
god-like  behaviour. of  the  viftor,  and  feemed  to 
confider  him  as  a  fuperior  claTs  of  beings  to  them-* 
fclves,  and  even  to  their  prince. 


A    SINGULAR 

Instance  of  generosity; 

THE  late  Duke  of  Montague  was  remarkable 
for  thofe  achievements  of  wit  and  humour, 
which  he  conduced  with  a  dexterity  and  addrefs 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  The  following  well  authen- 
ticated (lory,  will  ferve  to  (hew  the  manner  in 
which  this  great  man  exercifed  his  benevolent  dif- 
pofition.  and  at  the  fame  time  will,  I  hope,  afford 
entertainment  to  every  reader. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  before 
laft,  the  Duke  had  obferved  that  a  middle-aged 
man,  in  fomething  like  a  military  drefs,  of  which 
the  lace  was  much  tarnifhed,  and  the  cloth  worn 
thread-bare,  appeared  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
Park,  walking  to  and  fro  the  Mall  with  a  kind  of 
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mournful  folemnity,  and  ruminating  by  himfelf 
on  one  of  the  benches,  without  taking  any  more 
notice  of  the  gay  crowd  that  was  moving  before 
him,  than  of  fo  many  emmets  on  an  ant-hill,  or 
atoms  dancing  in  the  fun.  This  man  the  Duke 
fingled  out  for  a  frolic.  He  began,  therefore,  by 
making  fome  enquiry  concerning  him,  and  foon 
learnt  that  he  was  an  unfortunate  creature,  who, 
having  laid  out  his  whole  flock  in  the  purchafe  of 
a  commiffion,  had  behaved  with  great  bravery  in 
the  war,  in  hopes  of  preferment;  but  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace  had  been  reduced  to  ftarve 
upon  half-pay. 

This  the  Duke  thought  a  favourable  circum- 
flance  for  his  purpofe;  but  he  learnt  upon  further 
enquiry,  that  the  Captain  having  a  wife  and  three 
children,  had  been  obliged  to  fend  them  down  into 
Yorkfhire,  whither  he  regularly  tranfmitted  them 
one  moiety  of  his  half-pay,  which  could  not  fub- 
fift  them  nearer  the  metropolis,  and  referved  the 
other  moiety  to  keep  himfelf  upon  the  fpot,  where 
alone  he  could  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  more  advantageous  fituation. 

Thefe  particulars  afforded  a  new  fcope  for  the 
Duke's  genius,  and  he  immediately  began  his 
operations.     After  fome  time,  when  every  thing 
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had  been  prepared,  he  watched  an  opportunity, 
as  the  Captain  was  fitting  alone,  to  fend  hi*  gen* 
tleman  to  him  with  his  compliments,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  the  next  day. 

The  Duke  having  placed  himfclf  at  a  convenient 
diflance.  faw  his  meflenger  approach  whhoui  being 
perceived,  and  begin  to  fpeak  without  being 
heard;  he  beheld  his  intended  gueft  flart  from  hit 
reverie,  like  a  man  frightened  out  of  a  dream, 
and  gaze,  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  perplexity* 
at  the  perfon  that  accofted  him.  without  feeming 
to  comprehend  what  he  faid,  or  to  believe  hit 
fenfes,  when  the  meffage  was  repeated  to  him, 
till  he  did*.  In  (hort.  the  Duke  faw,  with  infinite 
fatisfa&ion,  all  that  could  be  expe&ed  in  the  look*, 
behaviour,  and  attitude,  of  a  man  addreffed  in  fo 
abrupt  and  Hidden  a  manner;  and  as  the  fport 
depended  upon  the  Captain's  frnfibility,  he  dis- 
covered fo  much  of  that  quality  on  (Iriking  the 
firft  flroke.  that  he  promifed  himfelf  fuccefs  be- 
yond his  former  hopes;  he  was  told,  however, 
that  the  Captain  returned  thanks  for  the  honour 
intended  him,  and  would  wait  upon  his  Grace  at 
the  time  appointed. 

When  he  came,  the  Duke  received  him  with 
particular  marks  of  civility,  and  taking  him  afide, 
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generous  kind  of  anger,  a  proper  and  Dectfl&r/ 
part  of  our  nature,  which  has  nothing  in  it  finful 
or  degrading.— We  are  not  to  be  dead  to  this,— 
for  the  perfon  who  feels  not  an  injury,  mull  be 
incapable  of  being  properly  affefted  by  benefits. 
With  thofe  who  treat  us  ill  without  provocation, 
we  ought  to  maintain  our  own  dignity— but  whilft 
we  (hew  a  fenfe  of  their  improper  behaviour,  we 
miift  preferve  calmnefs,  and  even  good  breeding, 
and  thereby  convince  them  of  the  impotence,  as 
well  as  injuitice  of  their  malice. 

Generous  anger  does  not  preclude  efteem  for 
whatever  is  really  eftimable,  nor  does  it  deftroy 
good-will  to  the  perfon  of  its  obje&,  or  authorize 
any  impeachment  to  reft  on  the  goodnefs  of  our 
difpofitions:  It  even  infpires  the  defire  of  over- 
coming our  enemy  by  benefits,  and  wifhes  to 
infli&  no  other  punifhment  than  the  regret  of 
having  injured  one  who  deferved  his  kindnefs: 
It  is  always  placable,  and  ready  to  be  reconciled, 
as  foon  as  the  offender  is  convinced  of  his  error; 
nor  can  any  fubfequent  injury  provoke  it  to  recur 
to  pad  difobligations,  which  had  been  once  for* 
given. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  injured  innocence  natu- 
rally produces  dignity,  and  ufually  prevents  anger; 

but 
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Vat  if  tempered  with  the  calranefs  of  a  quiet  fpirit, 
it  ever  rifes  fuperior  to  the  oppreffive  hand  of 
infolencc  and  cruelty* 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  DUKE  of  OSSUNA. 

THE  Duke  of  Ofliina,  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
pafling  by  Barcelona,  and  having  got  leave 
to  releafe  fome  flaves,  he  went  aboard  the  Cape 
galley,  and.  pafling  through  the  crew  of  flaves,  he 
afked  divers  of  them  what  their  offences  were? 
Every  one  excufed  himfelf  upon  fevcral  pre- 
tences; one  faying  that  he  was  put  in  out  of  ma- 
lice, another  by  bribery  of  the  judge;  but  all  of 
them  unjuftly.  Among  the  reft,  there  was  one 
fturdy  little  black  man;  and  the  Duke  afking  him 
what  he  was  in  for,  "  My  Lord,"  faid  he,  "  I 
cannot  deny  but  I  am  juftly  put  in  here;  for  I 
wanted  money,  and  fo  took  a  purfe  hard  by  Tar- 
ragona, to  keep  me  from  ftarving/* 

The  Duke,  with  a  little  ftafFhe  had  in  his  hand, 
gave  him  two  or  three  blows  on  the  fhoulder,  fay- 
ing, •■«  You  rogue,  what  do  you  do  amongft  fo 
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many  honed,  innocent  men?  Gel  you  out  of 
their  company."  So  be  was  freed,  and  the  reft 
remained  itill  to  tug  at  the  oar. 


ESSAY  on  PRIDE. 


PRIDE  is  an  inordinate  felf-efteem,  which  ex- 
prefles  itfelf  in  an  infolent  and  fupercilious 
treatment  of  others :  and  wherever  it  is  found, 
whether  in  creatures  of  a  higher  or  lower  rank  in 
the  fcale  of  beings,  deferves,  and  always  meets 
with,  negleft  and  contempt.  In  man,  who  is  a 
dependent,  a  frail,  and  an  ignorant  being,  it  is 
fuperlatively  ridiculous;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there 
is  fcarcely  a  man  in  the  world  who  is  wholly  free 
from  it.  It  deals  infenfibly  upon  us,  and  grows 
ftronger  and  ftronger  continually  in  many  minds, 
without  being  perceived.  Its  difguifes  are  innu- 
merable, and  infinitely  various,  and  wonderful- 
are  the  ways  in  which  it  difcovers  itfelf. 

Modefty  and  humility  are  nearly  allied  to 
merit,  and  pride  and  infolence  indubitable  figns 
of  ignorance  and  folly.  The  knowledge  of  our- 
felves  is  the  beft  preservative  againft  this  mod  con- 
temptible paflion;  for  when  we  confider  our  en- 
tire and  abfoliue  dependence  upon  our  Maker, 
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and  our  littlenefs  and  infignificancy,  when  com* 
pared  with  celeftial  and  angelic  beings,  we  muft 
acknowledge  that  we  have  abundant  caufe  for 
humility,  but  none  for  pride. 

Newton,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  fublimeft  geniufes  the  world  ever  faw,  were 
remarkable  for  an  uncommon  diffidence  and  hu- 
mility. The  great  Mr.  Addifon  alfo,  it  is  well 
known,  was  remarkable  for  humility,  and  an  ex- 
ceffive  bafhfulnefs.  And  if  fuch  men  as  thefe, 
who  raifed  the  human  nature  to  the  higheft  dignity 
and  perfeftion  to  which  it  was  ever  raifed  by  any, 
except  the  Meffiah,  were  not  proud;  what  can 
people  in  general,  who  pafs  through  life  unnoticed, 
except  by  a  few  of  their  relations  and  neighbours, 
and  without  doing  or  writing  any  thing  worthy  of 
being  handed  down  to  posterity ;  who  are  frequent- 
ly not  ufelefs,  but  pernicious  members  of  fociety, 
have  to  be  proud  of. 

It  is  very  common  to  fee  perfons  in  the  loweft 
circumftances  indulging  pride  to  a  very  extrava- 
gant degree;  and  in  a  thoufand  little  circum- 
ftances, difcovering  a  cohfcioufnefs  of  an  irragincd 
fuperiority  to  their  neighbours,  in  fimilar  fitua- 
tions.  The  inordinate  defire  which  many  in  thofe 
inferior  ftations  have  to  make  what  ihey  call  a 
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figure  in  the  world,  which  in  fuch  fituations  is  the 
very  height  of  abfurdity,  and  which  can  proceed 
from  nothing  but  pride,  is  too  remarkable  a  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  the  prefeat  age  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  an  almoft  univerfal 
emulation  has  taken  place  among  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  of  imitating  their  fuperiors  in  rank 
and  fortune,  in  drefs,  in  their  manner  of  living, 
and  in  behaviour;  in  the  room  of  that  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity  for  which  they  were  (formerly 
remarkable.  How  many  do  we  fee  a&uated  by 
fo  imprudent  a  pride,  as  to  put  themfelves  to  the 
greateft  inconveniences,  for  the  fake  of  making 
an  appearance  which  their  circuraftances  will  not 
fupport?  Inftead  of  taking  pleafure  in  bringing 
up  their  families  in  a  decent  and,creditable  man- 
ner, their  children  are  educated  in  idlenefs  and 
luxury,  and  are  fcarcely  taught  any  thing  but 
how  to  fhineat  a  ball,  and  to  appear  with  eclat  at 
places  of  public  entertainment.  They  are  fre- 
quently incapable  of  doing  any  thing  towards  their 
own  maintenance,  though  their  fortunes  are  in- 
confiderable :  and  if  adverfe  fortune  brings  their 
parents  to  poverty,  they  are  rendered  miferable 
and  indigent  for  the  reft  of  their  lives,  in  confe- 
rence of  the  ilUdire&ed  pride  of  their  parents. 
G  g  2  How 


How  abfurd  and  irrational  is  fttch  a  condu&t 
How  imprudent  and  wicked !  and  yet  this  is.  not 
unfrequently  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  are  above 
being  thought  nothing  better  than  humble  tradcf- 
men,  or  honed  mechanics. 

Of  all  the  different  fpecies  of  pride,  this  feeaM 
big  with  the  moil  enormous  mifchief;  and  its  evil 
effeQs  have  been  abundantly  feen  in  the  diftrefe 
and  mifery  to  which  it  often  brings  thofe  who  are 
aftuated  by  it.  It  is  certain,  that  by  far  the 
greatelt  part  of  our  numerous  bankruptcies  have 
been  occafioned  by  fuch  a  conduct. 

Beauty,  as  it  is  an  accidental,  fo  it  is  alfo  a  very 
tranfient  advantage.  For  a  few  years  it  may  en- 
gage the  attention  and  regard  of  the  youthful  and 
inconfiderate  part  of  mankind;  but  its  flutter  will 
be  fhort,  and  its  reign  foon  over.  The  woman 
who  is  admired  chiefly  for  herperfonal  lovelinefs, 
cannot  poffibly  be  long  the  fubjeft  of  admiration. 
Age  will  come  quickly  upon  her;  and  (he  having 
been  only  a  beautiful  woman,  will  be  miferablein 
confequence  of  being  unnoticed  and  difregarded. 

To  be  proud  of  beauty,  is  to  difcover  a  con- 
feioufnefs  of  the  want  of  more  durable  accomplish- 
ments; and  the  woman  who  is  fo,  tacitly  owns 
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that  (he  is  only  like  a  fine  pi&ure,  all  fair  and 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  but  pofleffed  of  no  qualities 
calculated  to  pi  cafe  thofe  who  look  farther  than 
the  outfide. 

A  proud  woman  is  an  odious  fight :  even  beauty 
will  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  humility  and 
politenefs.  Many  inftances  there  have  been  of 
women,  whofe  pride  has  prevented  their  beauty 
from  being  adm  red;  whofe  infolence  has  de- 
prived them  of  their  mod  obiequious  fervantsj 
while  other  women,  who,  though  not  handfome, 
were  more  agreeable,  and  lefs  haughty,,  have,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  valuable  qualities,  become 
the  general  objefis  of  admiration. 

We  are  fo  much  inferior  to  many  of  the  brute 
creation  in  Itrength  and  agility  of  body,  that,  to 
tye  proud  of  thefe  advantages,  is  a  proof  of  a  nar- 
row and  mean  foul.  And,  indeed,  mod  of  thole 
who  have  been  remarkable  for  thefe  qualities, 
efpecially  the  former,  have  been  alio  diflinguifhed 
for  low  and  grovelling  fouls.  A.s  they  are  merely 
animal  qualifications,  it  is  beneath  a  rational  and 
immortal  creature  to  value  himfdf  upon  them.— 
A  fingle  fit  of  ficknefs  may  deprive  us  of  both, 
and  render  us  more  infirm  and  weak  than  any  of 
thofe  who  at  preient  are  not  equal  to  us  in  refpeft 

to 
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to  theta ;  and  the  wife  Solomon  has  long  ago  told 
us,  that  wifdom  is  better  than  flrength. 

The  uncertain  and  tranfient  nature  of  all  that 
ve  poflefs.  is  an  unanfwerable  reafon  for  humility. 
Ought  he  to  be  proud,  who  may  be  deprived  of 
all  the  little  advantages  in  which  he  prides  him- 
felf,  in  a  moment,  by  ten  thoufand  accidents,  to 
which  he  is  continually  liable? 

.  The  utmoft  extent  of  man's  knowledge,  is  to 
know  that  he  knows  nothing.  Can  he  be  proud, 
who  knows  that  the  higheft  degrees  of  fortune,  of 
anceftry,  of  perfonal  accompliftiments,  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  fciences,  of  which  he  can  be 
either  pofleffed,  or  to  which  he  can  attain,  are  as 
nothing,  and  vaspity  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme 
Being?  Even  knowledge,  which,  of  all  the 
others,  we  can  with  the  greateft  propriety  call 
our  own,  is  a  qualification  which  we  ought  not  to 
be  proud  of;  becaufe  the  higheft  perfection  in  it, 
to  which  we  can  reach,  is  contemptible,  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  of  Angels  and 
Seraphs;  and  appears  flill  more  fo,  when  we  re- 
fleft  on  the  amazing  and  infinite  knowledge  of  the 
parent  of  the  world.  When  we  reflefil  alfo,  that 
none  of  thefe  accompliftiments  can  fecure  us  from 
being  laid  in  the  filent  grave,  and  there  (lumber- 
ing, 
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ing,  unnoticed,   and  undiftinguifhed;  nor  from 
becoming  food  for  the  worms. 

View  then,  O  man!  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
thy  faculties  and  powers,  and  be  humble !  Remem- 
ber that  thou  art  as  much  inferior  to  the  angels, 
as  thou  art  better  than  the  brutes.  Remember 
that  God,  and  not  thee,  made  the  difference. 

It  appears  very  plainly,  then,  to  be  equally  the 
duty  and  inter  eft  of  all  to  put  away  all  pride  and 
haughtinefs;  and  to  remember,  that  all  pride, 
whether  in  man  or  woman,  is  abfurd,  difgufting, 
and  contemptible. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  fuch  confiderations  as 
thefe  might  effeftually  engage  us  to  extirpate 
every  fecret  fpark  of  pride,  which  any  inconfider- 
able  advantages  which  nature  or  accident  may 
have  given  us,  are  apt  to  excite  in  us;  and  to 
perfuade  us  to  make  pride  fubfervient  to  the  no- 
bleft  of  all  purpofes,  the  raifing  in  us  a  fervent 
defire  of  being  wifer  and  better  than  our  neigh- 
bours: of  attaining  to  higher  degrees  of  moral 
refiitude,  of  piety  and  devotion,  than  the  gene- 
rality of  our  fellow-creatures.  Always  to  be  too 
proud  to  do  either  a  mean,  a  foolifh,  or  a  wicked 
a£Hon;  and  conftantly  to  endeavour  to  acquire 

true 
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true  dignfcy.  hy  being  as  ufeful  members  of  fociety 
as  poffibly  we  can,  and  ever  to  ad  with  propriety 
and  virtue  in  every  relation  and  circumftance 
of  life. 

By  thefe  honourable  methods  we  may  be  fare 
of  gaining  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  all  the 
worthy  and  the  virtuous  of  our  own  fpecies;  and 
alfo  of  being  approved  and  rewarded  by  the  great- 
eft  and  heft  of  all  Beings,  whofe  favour  is  better 
than  life,  and  in  whofe  prefence  there  are  ever- 
lafting  and  unfpeakable  pleafures. 


GELALEDDIN  of  BASSORA. 

IN  the  time  when  Baflbra  was  conGdered  as  the 
School  of  Afia,  and  flourifhed  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  profeflbrs  and  the  confluence  of  its 
ftudents,  among  the  pupils  that  liftened  round  the 
chair  of  Albumazor,  was  Gelaleddin,  a  native  of 
Tauris  in  Perfia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  his 
manners  and  beautiful  in  his  form,  of  boundlefs 
curiofity,  inceflant  diligence,  and  irrefiltible  ge- 
nius, of  quick  apprehenfion  and  tenacious  memory, 
accurate  without  narrownefs,  and  eager  for  novel- 
ty without  inconftancy. 


No 
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No  fooner  did  Gelalcddin  appear  at  Baffora, 
than  bis  virtues  and  abilities  raifed  him  to  diftino 
tion.  He  pa  (Ted  from  clafs  to  clafs,  rather  ad- 
mired than  envied  by  thofe  whom  the  rapidity  of 
his  progrefs  left  behind;  he  was  confulted  by  his 
fellow  itudents  as  an  oraculous  guide,  and  admit- 
ted as  a  competent  auditor  to  the  conferences  of 
the  Sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  pafled  through  all 
the  exercifes  of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  invited 
to  a  Profcflbr's  feat,  and  entreated  to  increafe  the 
fplendour  of  Baflbra.  Gelaleddin  affe&ed  to  de- 
liberate on  the  propofal,  with  which,  before  he 
con  fide  red  it,  he  refolved  to  comply ;  and  next 
morning  retired  to  a  garden  planted  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  ftudents,  and,  entering  a  folitary 
walk,  began  to  meditate  on  his  future  life. 

If  I  am  thus  eminent,  faid  he,  in  the  regions 
of  literature,  I  fhall  be  yet  more  confpicuous  in 
any  other  place:  If  I  fhould  now  devote  myfelf 
to  ftudy  and  retirement,  I. mull  pafs  my  life  in 
filence,  unacquainted  with  the  delights  of  wealth, 
the  influence  of  power,  the  pomp  of  grcatnefs, 
and  the  charms  of  elegance,  with  all  that  man  en- 
vies and  defires,  with  all  that  keeps  the  world  in 
motion,  by  the  hope  of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  ioiing 

H  h  it. 
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it.— I  will  therefore  depart  to  Tauris.  Where  tlie 
Perfian  Monarch  refutes  in  all  the  (plendour  <rf 
abfolute  dominion;  my  reputation  will  fly  before 
me,  my  arrival  will  be  congratulat  d  by  my  kinf- 
men  and  my  friends:  I  (hall  fee  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who  predifted  my  greamefs  fparkling  with  exul- 
tation, and  the  faces  of  thofe  that  once  defpifed 
me  clouded  with  envy,  or  counterfeiting  kind- 
nefs  by  artificial  fmiles.  I  will  (hew  my  wifdom 
by  ny  difcourfe,  and  my  moderation  by  my 
filence  ;  I  will  inftruft  the  modeft  wfth  eafy  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  reprefs  the  oftentatious  by  feafonable 
fupercilioufnefs.  My  apartments  will  be  crowded 
by  the  inquifitive  and  the  vain,  by  thofe  that  ho- 
nour, and  thofe  that  rival  me;  my  Dame  will  foon 
reach  the  Court;  I  (hall  ftand  before  the  throne 
of  the  Emperor;  the  Judges  of  the  Law  will  con- 
fefs  my  wifdom;  and  the  Nobles  will  contend  to 
heap  gifts  upon  me.  If  I  (hall  find  that  my  merit, 
like  that  of  others,  excites  malignity,  or  feel  my- 
felf  tottering  on  the  feat  of  elevation,  I  may  at 
la  ft  retire  to  academical  obfeurity,  and  become, 
in  my  loweft  Hate,  a  Profeffor  of  Baffora. 

Having  thus  fettled  his  determination,  he  de- 
clared to  his  friends  his  defign  of  vifuing  Tauris, 
and  faw,  with  more  pleafure  than  he  ventured  to 
exprefs,  the  regret  with  which  he  was  difmifled. 

He 
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He  could  not  bear  to  delay  the  honours  to  vbicfe 
he  was  deftined;  and  iherefore  haded  away,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  entered  the  capital  of  Perfia.  He 
was  immediately  immerfed  in  the  crowd,  and 
pafled  unobferved  to  his  father's  houfe.  He  en- 
tered, and  was  received,  though  not  unkindly, 
yet  without  any  excels  of  fondnefs  or  exclamations 
of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  his  abfence,  fuf- 
fered  many  lofies;  and  Gelaleddin  was  confidered 
ps  an  additional  burthen  to  a  falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  furprize,  he  be- 
gan todifplay  his  acquifitions,  and  pra&ifed  all 
the  arts  of  narration  and  difquifition  ;  but  the  poor 
have  no  leifure  to  be  pleafed  with  eloquence  ;  they 
heard  his  arguments  without  reflection,  and  his 
pleafantries  without  a  fmile.  He  then  applied 
himfdf  fingly  to  his  brothers  and  filters,  but  found 
them  all  chained  down  by  invariable  attention  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  infenfible  of  any  other 
excellence  than  that  which  could  bring  fome  reme- 
dy for  indigence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
Oelaleddin  was  returned,  and  he  fat  for  fome  days 
in  expectation  that  the  learned  would  vifit  him  for 
confultation,  or  the  great  for  entertainment. — 
$ut  who  will  be  pleafed  or  in(tru6ted  in  the  man- 
Hhz  fion$ 
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£onsof  poverty?  He  then  frequented  places  of 
public  refort,  and  endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by 
the  copioufnefs  of  his  talk.  The  fprightly  were 
filenced,  and  went  away  to  cenfure  in  iome  other 
place  his  arrogance  and  his  pedantry;  and  the 
dull  liftened  quietly  for  awhile,  and  then  won- 
dered why  an/  man  fhould  take  pains  to  obtain 
fo  much  knowledge,  which  would  never  do  him 
good. 

He  next  foliated  the  Vifiers  for  employment, 
not  doubting  but  his  fervice  would  be  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. He  was  told  by  one,  that  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  his  office;  by  another,  that  his  merit 
was  above  any  patronage  but  that  of  the  Emperor; 
by  a  third,  that  he  would  not  forget  him ;  and  by 
the  Chief  Vifier,  that  he  did  not  think  literature 
of  any  great  ufe  in  public  buGnefs.  He  was 
fometimes  admitted  to  their  tables,  where  he  ex- 
erted his  wit  and  diffufed  his  knowledge ;  but  he 
obferved,  that  where,  by  endeavour  or  accident, 
he  had  remarkably  excelled,  he  was  feldom  in- 
vited a  fecond  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Baflbra,  wearied  and  dif- 
gufted,  but  confident  of  refuming  his  former  rank, 
and  revelling  again  in  fatiety  of  praife.  But  he 
who  had  been  neglefled  at  Tauris  was  not  much 

regarded 
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with  an  air  of  fecrecy  ami  importance,  told  him, 
that  he  had  defired  the  favour  of  his  company  to 
dine,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  lady,  who  had  long 
had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  had  expreffed 
a  great  defire  to  be  in  his  company,  which  her 
fituation  made  it  impoffible  for  her  to  accomplifh 
without  the  affillan.ee  of  a  friend;  that  having 
learnt  thefe  particulars  by  accident,  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  bring  them  together,  and  added, 
that  he  thought  fuch  an  aft  of  civility  would  be 
po  imputation  upon  his  honour, 

*  During  this  difcourfe,  the  Duke  enjotyed  the 
profound  aftonifhment,  and  various  changes  of 
confufion,  that  were  evident  in  the  Captain's  face, 
wTho,  after  he  had  a  little  recovered  himfelf,  began 
a  fpeech  with  great  folemnity,  in  which  the  Duke 
perceiving  he  was  labouring  to  infinuate,  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could,  that  he  doubted  whether 
he  was  not  impofed  upon,  and  whether  he  ought 
not  to  refent  it;  the  Duke  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
bread,  and  fwore  that  he  told  him  no  more  than 
what  he  had  good  evidence  to  believe  was  true. 

When  word  was  brought  that  dinner  was  ferved, 
the  Captain  entered  the  dining-room  with  great 
curiofity  and  wonder;  but  his  aftonifhment  was 
unfpeakably  increafed,  when  he  faw  at  the  table 

F  f  2  his 
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bis  own  wife  and  children.  The  Duke  had  begun 
his  frolic  by  fending  for  them  out  of  Yorkfhire, 
and  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  aftonifhed  the 
lady,  than  he  had  her  hufband,  to  whom  he  took 
care  (he  fhould  have  no  opportunity  of  fending 
a  letter. 

It  is  much  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  defcribe 
a  meeting  fo  fudden,  unexpc&ed,  and  extraor- 
dinary: it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  it  gave  the  Duke  a 
heart  .felt  fatisfa&ion,  that  is  known  only  to  gene- 
rous minds.  He  at  length  got  his  gueft  quietly 
feated  at  the  table,  and  perfuaded  them  to  par- 
take, without  thinking  of  yefterday  or  the 
morrow. 

Soon  after  dinner,  a  lawyer  was  ufhered  into 
the  room,  who  pulled  out  a  deed  for  the  Duke  to 
£gn,  which  he  read  aloud,  the  Duke  firft  apolo- 
gizing for  the  interruption. 

To  complete  the  adventure  and  aftonifhment 
of  the  Captain  and  his  wife,  the  deed  turned  out 
to  be  a  fettlement,  which  the  Duke  had  made,  of 
a  genteel  fufficiency  for  them,  during  their  lives. 
The  Duke  having  gravely  heard  it  read,  without 
appearing  to  take  notice  of  the  emotion  of  his 
gueft,  figned  and  fealed  the  inftrument,  and  de- 
livered 
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livercd  it  to  the  Captain,  d  firing  him  to  accept 
it,  without  compliments;  for,  fays  he,  "  I  allure 
you,  it  is  the  lait  ihing  I  would  have  done,  if  I 
had  thought  I  could  have  employed  my  money, 
or  time,  more  to  my  faik^fatuon,  any  other  way/* 


GOOD  TEMPER, 

ITS    EFFECTS    AND    UTILITY. 

A  GOOD-natured  man,  whatever  faults  he 
**>  may  have,  they  will,  for  the  molt  part,  be 
treated  with  lenity;  he  will  generally  find  an  ad- 
vocate in  every  human  heart; — his  errors  will  be 
lamented,  rather  than  abhorred;  and  his  virtues 
will  be  viewed  in  the  faired  point  of  light; — his 
good  humour,  without  the  help  of  great  talents  or 
acquirements,  will  make  his  company  preferable 
to  that  of  the  mod  brilliant  genius,  in  whom  this 
quality  is  wanting. —  but  with  it,  fuch  a  brightnefs 
will  be  added  to  their  luftre,  that  all  the  world 
will  envy  and  admire,  whilft  his  aflbciates  will 
almoft  adore,  and  labour  to  imitate  him.— In 
Ihort,  it  is  almott  impoflible  that  we  can  be  fin- 
cerely  beloved  by  any  body,  without  this  engaging 
property,  whatever  other  excellencies  we  may 
poflefs; — but  with  it,  we  (hall  icarcely  fail  of  find- 
ing fome  friends  and  favourers,  even  though  we 

Ihould 
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fliould  be  dcftitute  of  almoft  every  other  adyan* 
tage.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  at  all  equally  happy 
in  our  difpofnions;  but  human  virtue  confiits  in 
cheriftiing  and  cultivating  every  good  inclination, 
and  in  checking  and  lubduing  every  propcnfity 
to  evil. 

If  a  man  had  been  born  with  a  bad  temper,  it 
might  have  been  made  a  good  one,  at  lead  with 
regard  to  its  outward  effefts,  by  education,  reafon, 
and  principle ;  and  though  he  is  fo  happy  as  to 
have  a  good  one  while  lyoung,  he  muft  not  fup- 
pofe  it  will  always  continue  fo,  if  he  neglefts  to 
maintain  a  proper  command  over  it.  Power, 
ficknefs,  difappointments,  or  worldly  cares  may 
corrupt,  or  embitter  the  fined  difpofition,  if  they 
are  not  counterafted  by  reafon  and  religion.— 
Hence  thefe  fhould  be  ever  exerted  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  life-r-they  will  teach  us  a  becoming 
(ubmiffion  under  all  the  accidents  of  our  mortal 
(late,  with  which  it  is  fo  varioufly  chequered;— 
divelt  calamity  of  its  fevered  ding,— make  our 
enemies  afhamed  of  their  perfecuting  fpirit, — and 
caufe  us  to  fmile  even  in  the  midd  of  misfortune. 

By  good  temper  is  not  meant  an  infenfible  in- 
difference to  injuries, — and  a  total  forbearance 
from  manly  refentment.— There  is  a  noble  and 

generous 
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regarded  at  Baflbra ;  be  was  confidered  as  a  fugi-» 
tive,  who  returned  only  becaufe  he  could  live  in 
no  other  place;  his  companions  found  that  they 
bad  formerly  over-rated  his  abilities;  and  he  lived 
long  without  notice  or  efteem. 


ORTQGRUL  of  BASRA. 

AS  Ortogrul  of  Bafra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  ftreets  of  Bagdat,  mufing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandize  which  the  (hops  offered 
to  his  view,  and  obferving  the  different  occupa- 
tions which  bufied  the  multitudes  on  every  fide, 
he  was  wakened  fron  the  tranquillity  of  meditation 
by  a  crowd  that  obftrufted  his  paffage.  He  raifed 
his  eyes,  and  faw  the  chief  Vifier,  who,  having 
returned  from  tie  Divan,  was  entering  his  palace* 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and  being 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  petition  for  the  Vifier,  was 
permitted  to  enter.  He  furveyed  the  fpacioufnefa 
of  his  apartments,  admired  the  walls  hung  with 
golden  tapettry,  and  the  floors  covered  with  filken 
carpets,  and  defpifed  the  fimple  neatnefs  of  his 
little  habitation. 

Surely, 
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Sarely,  faid  he  to  hirafelf,  this  palace  is  th* 
foai  of  happineis,  where  pleafure  fucceeds  to  plea? 
fure,  and  di  (content  and  forrow  can  have  no  ad* 
fioiflSon.— Whatever  nature  has  provided  for  the 
delight  of  fenfe,  is  here  fpread  forth  to  be  enjoy- 
ed. What  can  mortals  hope  or  imagine,  which 
the  matter  of  this  palace  has  not  obtained  ?  The 
difhes  of  luxury  cover  his  table;  the  voice  of  har- 
mony lulls  him  in  his  bowers;  he  breathes  the 
fragrance  of  the  groves  of  Java,  and  flecps  upon 
the  down  of  the  cygnets  of  Ganges.  He  fpeaka, 
and  his  mandate  is  obeyed;  he  wifhes,  and  his 
wi£h  is  gratified;  all  whom  he  fees  obey  him,  and 
alt  whom  he  hears  flatter  him.— How  different, 
Ortogrul,  is  thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to 
the  perpetual  torments  of  unfatisfied  defire,  and 
who  had  no  amufement  in  thy  power  that  can 
withhold  thee  from  thy  own  reflexions!  They 
tell  thee  that  thou  art  wife;  but  what  does  wifdom 
avail  with  poverty?  None  will  flatter  the  poor; 
and  the  wife  have  very  little  power  of  flattering 
themfelves.  The  man  is  furely  moft  wretched  of 
the  fons  of  wretchednefs,  who  lives  with  his  own 
faults  and  follies  always  before  him,  and  who  has 
no  one  to  reconcile  him  to  himfelf  by  praife  and 
veneration.  I  have  long  fought  content,  and 
have  not  found  it:  1  will,  from  this  moment,  en- 
deavour to  be  rich. 

Full 
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£ull  of  this  new  refolution,  he  fliut  himfctfhi 
his  chamber  for  fix  months,  to  deliberate  how  be 
Jhould  grow  rich;  he  fometimes  purpofed  to  offer 
himfelf  as  a  Counfellor  to  one  of  the  Kings  of 
India;  and  fometimes  refolved  to  dig  for  dia- 
monds in  the  mines  of  Golconda.*— One  day, 
«fter  fome  hours  paffed  in  violent  fluftuation  of 
opinion,  fleep  infenfibly  feized  him  in  his  chair; 
he  dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  defart  country 
in  fearch  of  fome  one  that  might  teach  him  to 
grow  rich ;  and  as  he  flood  on  the  top  of  an  hill 
fhaded  with  cyprefs,  in  doubt  whither  to  direft 
his  fteps,  his  father  appeared  on  a  fudden  (land- 
ing before  him.  "  Ortogrul,"  faid  the  old  man, 
fl  I  know  thy  perplexity;  liilen  to  thy  father;  turn 
thine  eyes  on  the  oppofite  mountain."  Ortogrul 
looked,  and  faw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the 
-rocks,  roaring  with  the  noife  of  thunder,  and 
fcattering  its  foam  on  the  impending  woods.— 
€i  Now,"  faid  his  father,  "  behold  the  valley  that 
lies  between  the  hills."  Ortogrul  looked,  and 
efpied  a  little  well,  out  of  which  iflued  a  fmall 
rivulet.  "  Tell  me  now,"  faid  his  father,  "  doft 
thou  wifh  for  fudden  affluence,  that  may  pour 
upon  thee  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  flow 
and  gradual  increafe,  refembling  the  rill  gliding 
from  the  well?"  "  Let  me  be  quickly  rich,"  faid 
Ortogrul;  "  let  the  golden  ftream  be  quick  and 

violent." 
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violent."  "  Look  round,"  faid  his  father,  "once 
again/9  Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived  the 
channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dufty ;  but  follow- 
ing the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced  it  to  a. 
wide  lake,  which  the  fupply.  flow  and  conftant, 
kept  always  full.  He  waked,  and  determined  to 
grow  rich  by  filent  profit,  and  perfevering  in- 
duftry. 

Havihg  fold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandize, and  in  twenty  years  purchafed  lands  on 
which  he  raifed  a  houfe,  equal  in  fumptuoufnefs 
,|o  that  of  the  Vifier,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
minifters  of  pleafure,  expe&ing  to  enjoy  all  the 
felicity  which  he  had  imagined  riches  able  to 
afford.  Leifure  foon  made  him  weary  of  himfelf, 
and  he  longed  to  be  perfuaded  that  he  was  great 
and  happy. — He  was  courteous  and  liberal ;  he 
gave  all  that  approached  him  hopes  of  pleafin£ 
him,  and  all  who  fhould  pleafehim,  hopes  of  being 
rewarded. — Every  art  of  praife  was  tried,  and 
every  fource  of  adulatory  fiftion  was  exhaufled. 
Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  be- 
caufe  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  believe  them.— 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties;  his  own  un- 
derftanding  reproached  him  with  his  faults.— 
"  How  long,"  faid  he,  with  a  deep  figh,  "  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amafs  wealth,  which, 

at 
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at  lad,  isufelefs!  Let  no  man  hereafter  wifh  to 
be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wife  to  be  flattered/' 


MARQUIS  of  ANNANDALE. 

ONE  of  his  Anceftors  being  at  the  Englifh 
Court,  a  plot  was  laid  to  take  his  life- 
Receiving  a  pair  of  fpurs  from  an  unknown  hand, 
he  immediately  underftood  the  meaning  of  the 
prefent,  and  fled.  It  was  from  this  incident  the 
family  took  a  fpur  for  their  creft,  to  which  they 
added  a  wing  as  a  mark  of  their  a&ivity. 


FRATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

THE  Emperor  Auguftus  having  taken  Adiato- 
riges,  a  Prince  of  Cappadocia,  together  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  war,  and  led  them  to 
Rome  in  triumph,  gave  orders  that  the  father  and 
the  elder  of  the  brothers  fhould  be  (lain.  The 
defigned  minifters  of  this  execution  were  come  to 
the  place  of  confinement  to  this  unhappy  family, 
and  there  enquiring  which  of  the  brethren  was  the 
eldeft,  there  arofe  a  vehement  and  earneft  con- 
tention betwixt  the  two  young  princes,  each  of 
them  affirming  himfelf  to  be  the  elder,  that  by 

I  i  his 
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his  death  he  might  preferve  the  life  of  the  other. 
When  they  had  long  continued  in  this  pious  emu- 
lation, the  mother,  at  laft,  not  without  difficulty, 
prevailed  with  her  fon  Dytentus,  that  he  would 
permit  his  younger  brother  to  die  in  his  ftead;  as 
hoping  that  by  him  (he  might  moft  probably  be 
fuftained. 

Auguftus  was  at  Fength  certified  of  this  grea* 
example  of  brotherly  love,  and  not  only  lamented 
that  aft  of  his  feverrty,  but  gave  an  honourable 
fupport  to  the  mother  and  her  fnrviving  fon,  by 
fome  called  Clitanus* 


TRUTH,  FALSHOOD,  and  FICTION. 

AN     ALLEGORY. 

TT  is  reported  of  the  Perfians,  by  an  ancient 
•*•   writer,  that  the  fum  of  their  education  con-, 
fitted  in  teaching  youth  to  ride,  to  Jhoot  with  the 
bozo,  and  to /peak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horfe  were  eafily  mattered, 
but  it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  in- 
formed by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  and 
by  what  prefervatives  a  Perfian  mind  was  fecured 
againft  the  temptations  to  falfhood. 

There 
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There  we,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  corruption 
of  mankind,  many  incitements  to  forfake  truthj 
the  need  of  palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the 
convenience  of  impofingon  the  ignorance  or  cre- 
dulity of  others,  fo  frequently  occur;  fo  many 
immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  fo  many 
prefent  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  delu- 
fion,  that  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  much  en- 
tangled in  life,  have  fpirit  and  conftancy  fufficient 
to  fupport  tjiem  in  the  Heady  pra&ice  of  open 
*  veracity. 

In  order  that  all  mep  may  be  taught  to  fpeak 
truth,  it  is  neceffary  that  all  likewife  fhould  learn 
to  hear  it;  for  no  fpecies  of  falfhood  is  more  fre- 
quent than  flattery,  to  which  the  coward  is  betrayed 
by  fear,  the  dependant  by  intereft,  and  the  friend 
by  tendernefs:  Thofe  who  are  neither  fervile  nor 
timorous,  are  yet  defirous  to  beftQW  pleafure; 
and  while  unjuft  demands  of  praife  comintie  to  be 
made,  there  will  always  be  fome  whonj  hope, 
fear,  orkindnefs,  will  difpofe  to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falfhood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  many  whom  their  confeience  can  fcarcely 
charge  with  Hooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the 
morals  of  others  by  their  vanity,  ancj  patronized 
ihe  vice  which  they  believe  themfelves  to  abhor. 
I  i  2  Truth 
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Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own 
fake;  it  is  generally  unpleafing,  becaufe  contrary 
to  our  wifhes,  and  oppofite  to  our  pradice ;  and 
as  our  attention  naturally  follows  our  intereft,  we 
hear  unwillingly  that  we  are  afraid  to  know,  and 
foon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to  imprefs 
upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reafon  many  arts  of  inftru&ion  have 
been  invented,  by  which,  the  relu&ance  againft 
truth  may  be  overcome;  and  as  phyfic  is  given 
to  children  in  confe&ions,  precepts  have  been 
.hidden  under  a  thoufand  appearances,  that 
mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pleafure  to  efcape 
deftru&ion. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Truth 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Fa  I  (hood 
from  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Wifdora;  Falfhood  was  the  progeny  of  Folly 
impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced  with 
equal  Confidence  to  feizethe  dominion  of  the  new 
creation,  and  as  their  enmity  and  their  force  were 
well  known  to  the  celeftials,  all  the  eyes  of  hea- 
ven were  turned  upon  the  conteft. 

Truth  feemed  confeious  of  fuperior  power  and 
jufter  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 

majeftic, 
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majeftic,  unaffifted  and  alone;  Reafon  indeed 
always  attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower, 
rather  than  companion. — Her  march  was  flow  and 
ftately.  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  progreffive, 
and  when  once  fhe  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither 
gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

Falfhood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien 
and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  fuccefsful  in 
the  arts  of  mimickry.  She  was  furrounded,  ani- 
mated, and  fupportt  d  by  innumerable  legions  of 
appetites  and  paflions;  but,  like  other  feeble  com- 
manders, was  obliged  often  to  receive  law  from 
her  allies. — Her  motions  were  fudden,  irregular, 
and  violent;  for  (he  had  no  fteadinefs  nor  con- 
ftancy. — She  often  gained  conquefts  by  hafty  in- 
curfions,  which  fhe  never  hoped  to  keep  by  her 
own  ftrength,  but  maintained  by  the  help  of  the 
paflions,  whom  (he  generally  found  refolute  and 
faithful. 

It  fometimes  happened  that  the  antagonifls  met 
in  full  oppofition. — In  thefe  encounters,  FaUhood 
always  inverted  her  head  with  clouds,  and  com- 
manded Fraud  to  place  ambufhes  about  her. — In 
her  left  hand  (he  bore  the  fhield  of  Impudence, 
and  the  quiver  of  Sophiftry  rattled  on  her  Ihoul- 
der.    All  the  paflions  attended  at  her  call ;  Vanity 

clapped 
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dapped  her  wings  before,  and  Obftinacy  fup# 
ported  ber  behind.  Thus  guarded  and  a  (lifted, 
flic  fometimes  advanced  againft  Truth,  and  fome* 
times  waited  the  attack;  but  always  endeavoured 
to  (kirmifh  at  a  diftance,  perpetually  fhifted  her 
ground,  and  let  fly  her  arrows  in  different  direc- 
tions; for  (he  certainly  found  that  her  ftrength 
failed,  whenever  the  eye  of  Truth  darted  full 
upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awful  afpeft,  though  not  the 
thunder,  of  her  father;  and  when  the  long  con* 
tinuance  of  the  conteft  brought  them  near  to  one 
another,  Falfhood  let  the  arms  of  Sop  hi  dry  fall 
from  her  grafp,  and  holding  up  the  fhield  of  Im- 
pudence with  both  her  hands,  flieltered  herfelf 
amongft  the  paffions. 

Tiuth,  though  (he  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  ip  a  (bort  time;  but  it  was  common  for 
the  flightell  hurt,  received  of  Falfhood,  tofprea4 
its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to 
burft  open  again  when  it  feemed  to  have  been 
cured. 

Falfhood,  in  a  fhort  time,  found  by  experience 
that  her  fuperiority  confided  only  in  the  celerity 
of  her  courfe,  and  the  changes  of  her  pofture.— r 

She 
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&he  therefore  ordered  Sufpicion  to  beat  the  ground 
before  her,  and  avoided  with  great  care  to  crofs 
the  way  of  Truth,  who,  as  fhe  never  varied  her 
point,  but  moved  tonftantly  upon  the  fame  line, 
was  eafily  efcaped  by  the  oblique  and  defultory 
movements,  the  quick  retreats  and  aftive  doubles, 
which  FaHhood  always  praftifed,  when  the  enemy 
began  to  raife  terror  by  her  approach* 

By  this  procedure  Fallhood  every  hour  incroach- 
ed  upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire 
through  all  climes  and  regions.  Wherever  (he 
carried  her  vi&ofies,  fhe  left  the  Paffions  in  full 
authority  behind  her;  who  were  fo  well  pleafed 
with  command,  that  they  held  out  with  great  ob- 
fiinacy  when  Truth  came  to  feize  their  ports,  and 
never  failed  to  retard  her  progrefs,  though  they 
could  not  always  ftop  it:  They  yielded  at  laft 
with  great  relu&ance,  frequent  rallies,  and  fullcn 
fubmiffion;  and  always  inclined  to  revolt  when 
Truth  ceafed  to  awe  them  by  her  immediate 
prefence. 

Truth,  who,  when  fhe  firft  defcended  from  the 
heavenly  palaces,  expe&ed  to  have  been  received 
by  univerfal  acclamation,  cherifhed  with  kindnefs, 
heard  with  obedience,  and  invited  to  fpread  her 
influence  from  province  to  province,  now  found, 

that 
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that  wherever  the  came,  (he  rauft  force  her  paf. 
fage.— Every  intelleft  was  precluded  by  Preju- 
dice, and  every  heart  pre-occupied  by  Paffion. 
She  indeed  advanced,  but  (he  advanced  (lowly; 
and  often  lolt  the  coflquefts  which  (he  left  behind 
her,  by  fudden  infurreflions  of  the  Appetites, 
that  (hook  off  their  allegiance,  and  ranged  them* 
felves  again  under  the  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
ftruggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable;  yet 
flie  was  provoked  to  fee  herfelf  thus  baffled  and 
impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom  (he  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  fuch  as 
(he  owed  to  inconftancy,  weaknefs,  and  artifice. 
She  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappointment, 
called  upon  her  father  Jupiter  to  re-eftablifti  her 
in  the  ikies,  and  leave  mankind  to  the  diforder 
and  mifery  which  they  deferved,  by  fubmitting 
willingly  to  the  ufurpation  of  Falfhood. 

Jupiter  compaflionated  the  world  too  much  to 
grant  her  requeft,  yet  was  willing  to  eafe  her 
labours,  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  com- 
manded her  to  confult  the  Mufes  by  what  me- 
thods (he  might  obtain  an  cafier  reception,  and 
reign  without  the  toil  of  inceffant  war. — It  was 
then  difcovered,  that  (he  obftruftcd  her  own  pro- 

grefs 
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grefs  by  the  feverity  of  her  afpeft,  and  the  folem- 
nity  of  her  di&ates;  and  that  men  would  never 
willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceafed  to  fear  her, 
fince  by  giving  themfelves  up  to  Falfhood  they 
feldom  made  any  facrifice  of  their  eafe  or  plea* 
fure,  becaufe  fhe  took  the  fhape  that  was  moft 
engaging,  and  always  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  dreft 
and  painted  by  Defire. 

The  Mufes  wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loofe 
and  changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  Falfhood 
captivated  her  admirers;  with  this  they  inverted 
Truth,  and  named  her  Fi&ion. — She  now  went 
out  again  to  conquer  with  more  fuccefs;  for  when 
flie  demanded  entrance  of  the  Paflions,  they  often 
miftook  her  for  Falfhood,  and  delivered  up  their 
charge ;  but  when  (he  had  once  taken  poireffion, 
flie  was  foon  difrobed  by  Reafon,  and  fiiohe  out, 
in  her  original  form,  with  native  effulgence  and 
refiftlefs  dignity. 


A  SUSPICIOUS  MAN  JUSTLY 
SUSPECTED. 

SUSPICION,  however  neceflary  it' may  be  to 
our  fafe  paflagc  through  ways  befct  on  all 
fides  by  fraud  and  malice,  has  been  atways  con- 
K  k  fidcred, 
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fidered,  where  it  exceeds  the  common  meatfures, 
as  a  token  of  depravity  and  corruption;  and  a 
Greek  writer  of  fentences  has  laid  down  as  a  (land- 
ing maxim,  that  he  who  believes  not  another  on  his 
oath,  knows  him/elf  to  be  perjured. 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we 
know  not,  only  by  placing  it  in  comparifon  with 
fomething  that  we  know:  whoever  therefore  is 
over- run  with  fufpicion,  and  detefls  artifice  and 
ftratagem  in  every  propofal,  muft  either  have 
learned  by  experience  or  observation  the  wicked* 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
by  having  often  fuffered  or  feen  treachery,  or  he 
muft  derive  his  judgment  from  the  cbnfcioufnefs 
of  his  own  difpofition,  fend  impute  to  others  the 
fame  inclinations,  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
himfelf. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life, 
and  obferving  the  arts  by  which  negligence  is  fur- 
prized,  timidity  overborne,  and  credulity  amufed, 
requires  either  great  latitude  of  converfe,  and 
long  acquaintance  with  bufinefs,  or  uncommon 
aftivity  of  vigilance,  and  acutenefs  of  penetra- 
tion. When  therefore  a  young  man,  not  diitin- 
guifhed  by  vigour  of  intellect,  comes  into  the 
world  full  of  fcruplcs  and  diffidence ;  makes  a  bar- 
gain 
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gain  with  many  provifional  limitations;  hefitatei 
ill  hi«  anfwer  to  a  common  queftion,  ^eft  more 
fliould  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately  dif- 
cover;  has  a  long  reach  in  detefting  the  projefls 
of  his  acquaintance ;  confiders  every  carefs  as  an 
aft  of  hypocrify,  and  feel*  neither  gratitude  nor 
affeftion  from  the  tendernefs  of  his  friends,  be- 
caufe  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any  real  tender- 
nefs but  for  himfelf;  whatever  expe&ations  this 
early  fagacity  may  raife  of  his  future  eminence  or 
riches,  1  can  feldom  forbear  to  confider  him  as  a 
wretch  incapable  of  generofity  or  benevolence,  as 
a  villain  early  completed,  beyond  the  need  of 
common  opportunities,  and  gradual  temptations. ' 

Upon  men  of  this  clafs  infiru&ion  and  admo- 
nition are  generally  thrown  away,  becaufe  they 
confider  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  under- 
ftanding;  they  are  mifled  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
two  great  feducers  of  the  world,  vanity  and  in- 
tereft,  and  not  only  look  upon  thofe  who  a&  with 
opennefs  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by  their 
principles  to  obfeurity  and  want,  but  as  contemp- 
tible for  narrownefs  of  comprehenfion,  fhortnefs 
of  views,  and  flownefs  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  am u fed  with  the  men- 
tion of  policy  in  public  tranfaftions,  and  of  art  in 
K  k  %  private 
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private  affairs;  they  have  been  confidered  as  the 
effefls  of  great  qualities,  and  as  unattainable  by 
men  of  the  common  level ;  yet  I  have  not  found 
many  performances  either  of  art  or  policy,  that 
required  fuch  ftupendous  efforts  of  intelleft,  or 
might  not  have  been  effefted  by  fa  1  (hood  and  im? 
pudence,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  other 
powers.  To  profefs  what  he  does  not  mean,  to 
promife  what  he  cannot  perform,  to  flatter  ambi- 
tion with  profpe&s  of  promotion,  and  mifery  with 
hopes  of  relief,  to  foothe  pride  with  appearances 
pf  fubmiflion,  and  appeafe  enmity  by  blandi fo- 
ments and  bribes,  can  furely  imply  nothing  more 
or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted  wholly  to  its  own 
purpofes,  a  face  that  cannot  blufh,  and  a  heart 
that  cannot  feci. 

Thefe  prattifes  are  fo  mean  and  bafe,  that  he 
who  finds  in  himfelf  no  tendency  to  ufc  them^ 
cannot  eafily  believe  that  they  are  confidered  by 
others  with  lefs  dctcftation;  he  therefore  fuffers 
himfelf  to  flumber  in  falfe  fecurity,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  thofe  who  applaud  their  own  fubtilty, 
becaufc  they  know  how  to  (leal  upon  his  deep,  and 
exult  in  the  fuccefs  which  they  could  never  have 
obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man  better 
than  themlelves,  who  was  hindered  from  obviating 
their  ftratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by  innocence. 

Sufpicion 
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Sufpicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  fo  uneafy  and 
reftlefs,  that  it  is  very  juftly  appointed  the  con- 
comitant of  guilt.  It  is  faid,  that  no  torture  is 
.equal  to  the  inhibition  of  fleep  long  continued;  a 
pain,  to  which  the  ftate  of  that  man  bears  a  very 
exa£t  analogy,  .who  dares  never  give  reft  to  his 
vigilance  and  circumfpe&ion,  but  conGders  him- 
felf  as  furrounded  by  fecret  foes,  and  fears  to  en- 
truft  his  children  or  his  friend  with  the  fecret 
that  throbs  in  his  breaft,  and  the  anxiety  that 
breaks  into  his  face.-— To  avoid,  at  this  expence, 
thofe  evils  to  which  eafinefs  and  friendship  might 
have  expofed  him,  is  furely  to  buy  fafety  at  too 
dear  a  rate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 
fatirift,  to  fave  life  by  lofing  all  for  which  a  wife 
man  would  live. 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as 
Camerarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  difplay- 
ing  their  felicity,  and  each  boalting  the  advan- 
tages of  his  own  dominions,  one  who  pofleffed  a 
country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  rofe  to  fpeak, 
and  the  reft  liftened  between  pity  and  contempt, 
till. he  declared,  in  honour  of  his  territories,  that 
be  could  travel  through  them  without  a  guard,  and 
if  he  was  weary,  fleep  in  fafety  upon  the  lap  of  the 
firft  man  whom  he  fhould  meet;  a  commendation 
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which  would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  thebdaft 
of  palaces,  paftures,  or  dreams. 

Sufpicion  is  not  lefs  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to 
happinefs;  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally 
fufpicious,  and  he  that  becomes  fufpicious  will 
quickly  be  corrupt.'— It  is  too  common  for  us  to 
learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourfelves  have  fuffered; 
men  who  are  once  perfuaded  that  deceit  will  b* 
employed  againft  them,  fometimes  think  the  fame 
arts  jufiified  by  the  neceffity  of  defence.  Even 
they  whofe  virtue  is  too  well  eftablifhed  to  give 
way  to  example,  or  be  (haken  by  fophifiry,  mull 
yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  diminifhed  with 
their  efteem,  and  grow  lefs  zealous  for  thfc  hap- 
pinefs of  thofe  by  whom  they  imagine  their  own 
happinefs  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  fufpicion 
has  been  flrongly  imprefled  by  long  intercourfc 
with  the  world,  inflexible  and  fevere,  not  eafily 
foftcned  by  fubmiflion,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
fubducd  by  fupplication. — Frequent  experience  of 
counterfeited  miferies  and  diffembled  virtue,  in 
time  overcomes  that  difpofition  to  tendernefs  and 
fympathy,  which  is  fo  powerful  in  our  younger 
years,  and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old 
for  compaflion  or  affiftance,  are  doomed  to  Ian* 

guifh 
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guifh  without  regard,  and  fuffer  for  the  crimes  of 
men  w-bo  have  formerly  been  found  undeferving 
or  ungrateful. 

Hiftorians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  de- 
pravation of  mankind,  when  they  relate  without 
cenfure  thofe  ftratagems  of  war  by  which  the  vir- 
tues of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  deftruQion, 
A  fiiip  comes  before  a  port,  weather  beaten  and 
Shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the  liberty  of 
repairing  their  breaches,  fupplying  themfelves 
with  neceffaries,  or  burying  their  dead.— The 
humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines  them  to  con* 
fent,  the  Itrangers  enter  the  town  with :  weapon! 
concealed,  fall'fuddenly  upon  their  benefaftors, 
deftroy  thofe  that  make  refiftance,  and  become 
matters  of  the  place;  they  return  home  rich  with 
plunder,  and  their  fuccefs  is  recorded  to  encou- 
rage imitation. 

But  furely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
duced with  fome  regard  to  the  univerfal  intereft 
of  man.  Thofe  may  juftly  be  purfued  as  enemies 
to  the  community  of  nature,  who  fuffer  hoftility 
to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of  right,  and  purfue 
their  private  advantage  by  means  which,  if  once 
eftablifhed,  mult  deftroy  kindncfs,  cut  off  from 

every 
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fevery  man  all  hopes  of  afliftance  from  another; 
fend  fill  the  world  with  perpetual  fufpicion,  andl 
implacable  malevolence.  Whatever  is  thus  gain* 
ed  ought  to  be  reftored,  and  thofe  who  have  con- 
quered  by  fuch  treachery  may  be  juftly  denied 
the  proteftion  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of 
the  particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives; 
but  of  the  diminution,  of  that  confidence  which 
conftitutes  not  only  the  eafe  but  the  exiftence  of 
fociety . — He  that  fuffers  by  impofture  has' tod 
often  his  virtues  more  impaired  than,  his  fortune* 
But  as  it  is  neceflary  not  to  invite  robbery  by 
lupinenefs,  fo  it  is  our  duty  not.  to  fupprefs  ten- 
dernefs  by*  fufpicion ;  it  is  better  to  fuffer, wrong 
than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  fometimes  cheated 
than  not  to  truft. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

JOHN  ELWES,  Esq^. 

A  Son  of  Mr.  Elwes  having  paid  his  addrefles 
to  a  niece  of  Dr.  Noel,  of  Oxford,  who,  of 
courfe,  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon  old  Mr. 

Elwes, 
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Elwes,  to  apprize  him  of  the  circuraftance,  and 
to  aflc  his  confent.— Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  not  the 
leaft  obje&ion.— - DoftorWoel  was  very  happy  to 
hear  it,  as  a  marriage  betwixt  the  young  people 
might  be  productive  of  happinefs  to  both.  Old 
Mr.  Elwes  had  not  the  leaft  objection  to  any  body 
marrying  whatever.  "  This  ready  acquiefcence 
is  fo  obliging!"  faid  the  Do&or — "  but,  doubtlefs, 
you  feel  for  the  mutual  wi  flies  of  the  parties."— 
c  I  dare  fay  I  do/  replied  the  old  gentleman.— 
11  Then,  Sir/'  faid  Doftor  Noel,  "  you  have  no 
obje&ion  to  an  immediate  union  ?  you  fee  I  talk 
freely  on  the  fubjeft."  Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  no 
obje&ion  to  any  thing.  "  Now  then,  Sir/'  ob- 
ferved  Do&or  Noel,  "  we  have  only  one  thing  to 
fettle ;  and  you  are  fo  kind,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty about  the  matter;  as  I  (hall  behave  liberally 
to  my  niece — What  do  you  mean  to  give  your 
fon?"— "  Give!'9  faid  old  Elwes,  «  fure.I  did  not 
fay  any  thing  about  giving;  but  if  you  wifh  it  fo 
much,  I  will  give  my  confent" 

The  word  give  having  ftuck  in  the  throat  of  the 
Elwes  family  for  two  generations, — the  tranfa&ion 
ended  altogether. 

That  the  above  anecdote  is  literally  a  faQ, 
DoQor  Noel  can  teftify,  who  that  day  difcovercd 

U  there 
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there  was  more  than  one  fhort  word  in  the  Engl  1  ft 
language,  to  which  there  is  no  reply* 


ANECDOTE 

OF' 

A  COUNTRY  CURATE. 

A  Clergyman  being  one  Friday  in  Lent  to 
examine  his  young  Catechumens,  and  the 
bell  tolling  for  prayers,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  game  of  All-Fours  unfrnifhed,  in  which  he  had 
the  advantage;  but  told  his  antagonist,  he  would 
foon  difpatch  his  audience,  and  fee  him  out.— 
Now  for  fear  any  tricks  fhould  be  played  with  his 
cards  in  his  abfence,  he  put  them  in  his  caflbck; 
and  afking  one  of  the  children  how  many  com- 
mandments there  were,  which  the  boy  not  readily 
anfwering,  by  accident  one  of  the  cards  dropped 
out  of  his  fleeve. — He  had  the  prefence  of  mind 
to  bid  the  boy  take  it  up,  and  tell  him  what  card 
it  was,  which  he  readily  did:  When  turning  to 
the  parents  of  the  child,  faid,  "  Are  you  not 
afhamed  to  pay  fuch  little  regard  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  your  children,  as  not  to  teach  them 
their  commandments?  I  fufpe£ted  your  negleft, 
and  brought  this  card  with  me,  to  dete£l  your 

imrao- 
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immorality,  in  teaching  your  children  to  know 
their  cards  before  their  commandments.0 


TITUS  ANTONIUS. 

*TMTUS  ANTONIUS,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  was 
A  fo  well  beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
well  as  his  relations,  on  account  of  his  many  vir- 
tuous aftions,  that  they  ftrove  who  fhould  give 
the  greateft  proof  of  their  afFe&ion  for  him,  and 
numbers  of  the  moll  wealthy  of  them  left  him 
confiderable  legacies  at  their  death,  by  which  he 
received  vaft  wealth. 

Riches,  which  commonly  corrupt  the  heart  of 
man,  ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to  difplay  to  dill 
greater  advantage  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antonius. 
He  flew  to  the  relief  of  all  who  were  in  dittrefs, 
aflifted  them  with  his  purfe,  and  comforted  them 
by  his  friendly  advice. 

He  ever  preferved  the  fame  regard  for  his 
friends,  and  the  fame  affe&ion  for  his  relations, 
as  before  the  increafe  of  his  fortune. — Not  forget- 
ful of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  father,  who  was 
advanced  to  a  great  age,  he  ferved  him  both  as  a 
L  1  %  guide 
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guide  and  a  fupport  whenever  he  had  occafion  to 
go  abroad.  One  day,  the  Emperor  Adrian  having 
convoked  the  fenate,  Titus  Antonius  conduced 
thither  his  infirm  and  aged  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  members,  holding  him  under  the  arm,  and 
fupporting  in  a  manner  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body.  The  Emperor,  ftruck  with  the  extraordi- 
nary tendernefs  and  affe&ion  which  Titus  ;fhewed 
towards  the  feeble  old  man,  refolved  immediately 
to  adopt  him  as  his  heir  to  the  crown,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleafure  of  paffing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  a  man  who  (hewed  fuch  attention 
to  his  parent ;  being  certain,  from  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  difpofition,  that  the  Romans  would  enjoy 
peace  and  happinefs  under  his  reign. 

This  was  a  moft  extraordinary  reward  indeed, 
for  the  filial  piety  of  this  deferving  young  man.— 
And  it  appears  that  Adrian  was  not  difappointed 
in  his  expeftations;  for  he  affifted  that  Emperor 
in  his  government  with  great  wifdom  and  afliduity, 
and  comforted  him  with  all  the  affe&ion  of  a  fon 
during  his  illncfs. 

After  the  death  of  Adrian,  Titus  afcended  the 
throne,  to  the  great  happinefs  of  the  people. — He 
remitted  all  that  was  due  to  the  Emperor's  trea- 

fury, 
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tary9  aboliflied  many  taxes  that  were  too  burthen? 
fome,  examined  into  the  conduft  of  thofe  who 
had  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  rewarded  the 
learned  and  ingenious,  relieved  the  diftrefledf 
kept  his  foldiers  in  exaft  difcipline;  his  virtues 
were  admired  by  all  foreign  nations,  he  was  a 
friend  to  all  the  fovereigns  of  his  time,  being 
often  befought  by  them  to  adjuft  their  difputes, 
which  were  fubmitted  to  his  determination. — In 
fine,  during  his  reign,  the  Roman  Empire  was  it\ 
a  flourifhing  condition,  the  world  was  at  peace, 
and  then  enjoyed  a  happinefs  to  which  they  were 
grangers  before. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  NOBLE  LORD,  and  his  TUTOR, 

A  Noble  Lord,  when  he  was  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  ,  who  ufed  to  call 

him  his  little  chancellor,  one  day  replied,  that 
when  he  was  fo,  he  would  give  him  a  good  living. 
One  happening  to  fall  foon  after  he  was  Chancel- 
lor, he  recolle&ed  his  promife,  and  ordered  the 
prefentation  to  be  filled  up  for  his  old  matter,  who 
foon  after  came  to  his  Lordfhip,  to  remind  him 

of 
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ot  his  promife,  and  to  afk  for  this  living:—*' 
"  Why,  really,"  faid  my  Lord,  "  I  wifli  you  had 
come  a  day  fooner,  for  I  have  given  it  away 
already,  and  when  you  fee  to  whom,  I  dare  fay 
you  will  not  think  me  to  blame;"  fo  putting  the 
prefentation  into  his  hands,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  not  forgot  his  promife. 


EMPEROR  SOLYMAN. 

THAT  haughty  Sovereign  of  the  Turks,  whofe 
talents  were  fo  great,  and  whofe  ambition 
was  without  bounds,  in  his  attack  oi)  Hungary, 
took  the  city  of  Belgrade,  which  was  confidered 
as  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom.  After  this  im- 
portant conqucft,  a  woman  of  low  rank  approached 
him,  and  complained  bitterly,  that  fome  of  his 
foldiers  had  carried  off  her  cattle,  in  which  con- 
futed the  whole  of  her  wealth. — You  mull  then 
have  been  in  a  very  deep  deep,  faid  the  Sultan, 
fmiling,  if  you  did  not  hear  the  robbers. — Yes, 
my  fovereign,  replied  the  woman,  I  did  deep 
foumlly,  but  it  was  in  the  fulled  confidence,  that 
your  highnefs  watched  for  the  public  fafety. 

The 
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The  Prince,  who  had  an  elevated  mind,  fat 
from  refenting  this  freedom,  made  her  ample 
amends  for  the  lofs  which  (he  had  fuftained. 


CONSOLATORY   VERSES 

To  Mrs.  #— , 

On  the  DEATH  of  her  INFANT  GIRL. 

AT  length,  fweet  babe,  thy  tortur'd  frame's  at 
reft ; 
Life's  bands  are  loos'd,  and  thou  art  with  the  bled: 
No  more  fhall  pain  thy  prattler's  limbs  annoy, 
Mounted  on  feraph's  wings  to  realms  of  joy. 
Fain  would  I  foothe  thy  woe,  relieve  thy  pain, 
And  urge,  thy  lofs  is  her  tranfcendent  gain; 
Yet  the  fond  mother  cries,  with  aflions  wild, 
Deaf  to  all  comfort — "  Oh,  my  child !— my  child !" 
Bufy  RefleSion  yet,  with  pointed  dart, 
Recals  each  look  to  wound  a  mother's  heart, 
Smiles  as  her  infant  fmiPd — her  voice,  the  fame, 
Thrills  through  her  ears,  and  lifps  a  mother's  name ; 
Clings  round  her  neck, — too  poignantly  difplays 
Her  dear,  loll  child,  with  all  its  winning  ways. 

"  Ah!  where's  the  bounding  ftep,  the  laughing 
eye? 
Pale  thy  dear  lips  which  wore  the  coral  dye ! 

Mute 
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Mute  is  that  voice  ofer  which  with  joy  I've  hungf 
And  ftopp'd  the  honey 'd  prattle  of  thy  tongue; 
Nipp'd  are  thy  budding  graces,  in  their  prime, 
Like  flowers  in  fpring,  cut  off  before  their  time. 
Oh!  I  muft  ever  mourn  my  hopes  beguil'd  ; 
Pride  of  my  life— my  child!  my  child!  my  child  !** 

Ye  foothing  friends,  ah!   let  her  breathe  her 
woes— 
From  griefs  imparted,  confolation  ilows. 

Turn,  gentle  Mourner,  think  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  fee  thy  firft-born  wear  the  crown  of  Heaven. 
See  through  thy  tears— tears  will  awhile  remain; 
For  fighs  and  tears  by  nature  fpring  from  pain. 
See  through  the  eye  of  faith,  difrob'd  of  clay, 
Thy  Babe  a  cherub,  join'd  eternal  day : 
A  fmiling  feraph  gain'd  the  heavenly  road, 
Chaunting  fweet  hallelujahs  to  her  God. 

Would'ft  thou — if  yet  thou  could'ft,  allure  her 
down, 
And  rob  th'  exulting  Angel  of  her  crown  ? 
Ah,  no! — 'tis  anxious,  trembling  nature  yearns— 
The  Chriftian  yields  her — but  the  mother  mourns. 
Could'ft  thou  but  fee  her,  rob'd  in  fpotlefs  white, 
How  would  her  wond'rous  glories  charm  thy  fight! 

Then 
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Then  would  fhe  fay— u  Ah !  weep  for  me  no  more; 
•?  I  am  not  loft — but  gone  awhile  before : 
"  Abfent,  indeed,  but  we  {hall  meet  again 
"  In  realms  of  blifs,  'midft  yon  celeftial  train  I 

"  O !  turn  thy  eyes  from  that  diftreffing  night, 
"  When  death  and  anguifh  wrung  thee  from  my 

fight  : 
"  Soon  as  the  foul  was  from  this  body  driven, 
"  I  did  but  clofe  my  eyes,  and  wak'd  in  heaven! 

"  Think  what  a  blaze  of  glory  round  me  fmil'd; 
"  Myr'ads  of  angels  met  thy  happy  child; 
"  Ten  thoufand  gracious  forms  appeared  to  view, 
u  Smil'd  in  my  face,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do: 

"  Deck'd  me  in  heavenly  robes,  each  blifs  difplay 'd, 
"  Whilft  round  my  flaxen  locks  a  rainbow  play'd; 
"  Around  my  neck  a  golden  harp  they  hung, 
11  And  with  fweet  hallelujah's  tun'd  my  tongue: ; 

"  A  branch  of  palm  my  little  fingers  grafp'd, 
11  And  oft,  uplift  with  joy  and  wonder,  clafp'd, 
"  With  cherubs  wing,  upon  a  fun-beam's  ray, 
"  O'er  filver  clouds  I  wing'd  my  glorious  way! 

"  Ah!  'tis  in  vain,  cloath'd  as  thou  art  with  fenfe, 
•*  To  paint  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence; 

M  m  "But 
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V  But  thou  wilt  know,  wilt  unincumbered  fee, 
"  Whenxhou  haR  (hot  thegulph'twixt  me  and  thee; 

"  Then  will  I  tune  my  harp,  and  meet  thy  love, 
M  Though  form'd  my  infant  mind  for  joys  above; 
"  I'll  join  thy  mounting  fpirit,  as  it  flies, 
"  And  both  together  feekour  native  ikies!'* 

"  Yes,  we  fhall  meet,  fweet  love,  and  never  part; 
•'  I  yet  fhall  fee  thee,  darlfng  of  my  heart: 
"  Proftrate  before  thy  throne,  O!  Power  divine, 
"  I'll  kifs  the  rod,  and  patiently  refign; 
"  Fully  convinced,  in  trembling  nature's  fpite, 
11  Whate'er  thou  doft,  is  juft— is  good— -is  right!'* 


The  UNIVERSAL  HALLELUJAH. 

PSALM  CXLVIII   PARAPHRASED, 
I. 

TQR  AISE  ye  the  Lord  with  joyful  tongue, 
-*     Ye  pow'rs  that  guard  his  throne; 
Jefus  the  man  (hall  lead  the  fong, 
The  God  infpire  the  tune. 


II. 
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II. 

Gabriel,  and  alt  th'  immortal  choir 

That  fill  the  realms  above, 
Sing;  for  he  form'd  you  of  his  fire, 

And  feeds  you  with  his  love. 

HI. 

Shine  to  his  praife,  ye  cryftal  flues, 

The  floor  of  his  abode, 
Or  veil  your  little  twinkling  eyes. 

Before  a  brighter  God. 

IV. 

Thou  reftlefs  globe  of  golden  light, 

Whofe  beams  create  our  days, 
Join  with  the  filver  queen  of  night, 

To  own  your  borrow'd  rays. 

V. 

Blufh  and  refund  the  honours  paid 

To  your  inferior  names : 
Tell  the  blind  world  your  orbs  are  fed 

By  his  overflowing  flames. 

VI. 

Winds,  ye  fliall  bear  his  name  aloud 
Thro'  the  ethereal  blue, 

M  m  ft  For 
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For  when  his  chariot  is  a  cloud, 
He  makes  his  wheels  of  you. 

VII. 
Thunder  and  hail,  and  fires  and  ftorms, 

The  troops  of  his  command, 
Appear  in  all  your  dreadful  forms 

And  fpeak  his  awful  hand. 

VIIL 
Shout  to  the  Lord,  ye  furging  feasf 

In  your  eternal  roar ; 
Let  wave  to  wave  refound  his  praife, 

And  fliore  reply  to  fhore. 

IX. 

« 

While  monfters  fporting  on  the  flood, 

In  fcaly  filver  fhine, 
Speak  terribly  their  maker  God, 

And  lafli  the  foaming  brine. 

X. 

But  gentler  things  (hall  tune  his  name 

To  fofter  notes  than  thefe, 
Young  zephyrs  breathing  o'er  the  ftream, 

Or  whifp'ring  thro'  the  trees. 


^ 
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XL 

Wave  your  tall  heads,  ye  lofty  pines, 

To  him  that  bid  ye  grow; 
Sweet  clufters  bend  the  fruitful  vines, 

On  every  thankful  bough. 

XII. 
Let  the  fhrill  birds  his  honour  raife, 

And  climb  the  morning  (ky; 
While  groveling  beads  attempt  his  praifc? 

In  hoarfer  harmony. 

XIII. 

Thus  while  the  meaner  creatures  fing, 

Ye  mortals  take  the  found, 
Echo  the  glories  of  your  king 

Thro'  all  the  nations  round, 

XIV. 

Th'  Eternal  name  muft  fly  abroad 

From  Britain  to  Japan; 
And  the  whole  race  (hall  bow  to  God, 

That  owns  the  name  of  man. 


ANEC* 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  late  KING  of  FRANCE. 

* 

NOTHING  can  more  endear  a  Monarch  to 
his  fubjefis,  or  render  him  more  illuftriou* 
in  the  eltimation  of  the  thinking  and  the  good  in 
all  countries,  than  when  he  difpenfe$  his  bounties 
with  a  (ingle  eye  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  ignoble  views  of  party,  or  the 
interefted  felicitations  of  the  great  and  affluent.—* 
Of  this  his  mod  Chriftian  Majefty  has  given  an 
inftance,  which,  while  it  befpeaks  the  goodnefs 
of  his  heart,  cannot  fail  to  give  him  the  nobleft 
right  to  the  appellations  of  the  great  and  the 
well  beloved,  with  which  adulation  had  dig- 
nified his  two  immediate  predecefTors. 

The  Prince  de  Mont  barey  lately  prefented  a 
lift  to  his  Majefty,  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
were  candidates  for  the  vacant  places  in  the  mili- 
tary fchool. — In  this  lift  were  a  great  number  who 
were  very  ftrongly  recommended  by  perfons  of 
the  higheft  rank.— "  Since  thefe,"  faid  the  King, 
14  have  no  protestors,  I  will  be  their  friend;"  and 
he  inftantly  gave  the  preference  to  them. 

VERSES 
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VERSES 

ON   THE 

DEATH  of  a  FRIEND. 

Infcribedto  a  YOUNG  LADY. 

T%7HENEVERHE,whoGncetheworldbegan, 

*  *     Has  felt  for  all  the  miferies  of  man; 
Who,  Folly's  mean  fufpicions  to  remove, 
Requefts  us  to  remember  HE  IS  LOVE; 
Who  guides  all  Nature  to  a  noble  end, 
By  ways  our  weaknefs  cannot  comprehend; 
When,  from  the  tirefome  fcene  of  trifling  here, 
He  takes  his  favourites  to  a  higher  fphere, 
While  the  freed  fpirit  leaves  her  load  of  clay, 
And  wonders  we  behind  fubmit  to  ftay, 
The  feelings  of  falfe  pity  are  obey'd, 
And  mortals  mourn  for  thofe  they  call  the  dead. 

How  many  le&ures  have  we  heard  in  vain? 
But  truths,  negle&ed,  mult  be  told  again : 
Stupidity  herfelf  can  fcarce  forget 
That  Death  is  an  inevitable  debt. 
That  too  much  pleafure  mull  itfelf  deftroy, 
That  fomething  (till  is  wanting  in  our  joy; 
That  modeft  Merit  rarely  meets  her  due, 
That  Happinefs  recedes  as  we  purfue ; 

That 
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That  Pride's  poor  play- things  are  not  worth  a  figh, 
That  'tis  our  higheft  privilege  to  die, 
And  all  our  grief  muft  fairly  be  confeft 
But  felfifhnefs,  or  ignorance,  at  beft. 

You,  Madam,  anfwer, — "  That  our  friend  was 
young, 
"  That  fcandal  never  ftain'd  his  faultlefs  tongue ; 
"  That  all  his  words  were  free  from  fordid  art; 
"  That  virtue  never  fir'd  a  purer  heart— 
"  How  cruelly  cut  off  before  his  time — 
"  His  every  joy  juft  rifing  in  the  prime !" 
Let  me,  from  fad  experience  of  the  paft, 
Wifli  my  firft  minute  might  have  been  my  laft ; 
And  think,  with  fondnefs,  of  that  happy  fhore, 
Where  HE,  who  fhar'd  our  forrows,  fighs  no  more ; 
Where  Envy  fhall  not  interrupt  our  peace, 
And  human  anguifh  finds  a  full  releafe. 

The  young,  when  rufhing  on  their  quickfand 
ftage, 
Avoid,  and  pity,  and  defpife  old  age  ; 
With  fullen  hatred  hear  its  frigid  rules, 
And  fancy  that  their  fathers  have  been  fools ; 
That  they  the  manners  of  the  world  will  mend, 
That  every  gay  companion  is  a  friend ; 
That  native  merit  their  fuccefs  enfures, 
That  fhe  they  doat  on,  has  a  heart  like  yours. 

But 
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But  foon,  by  life's  calamities  oppreft, 
Convi£tion,  burftingon  the  tortur'd  breaft, 
Their  blafted  hopes  the  bitter  truth  reveal, 
That  men  may  talk  of  what  they  do  not  feel ; 
Nay,  that  the  beft  ne'er  praftife  as  they  know- 
That  words  are  all  a  wife  man  can  beftow: 
Then  venerable  Mifery  fails  to  move, 
Sufpicion  freezes  every  fource  of  Love; 
They  feel  no  pleafure,  they  forbear  to  pleafe, 
And  who  would  ranfom  life  on  terms  like  thefe  ? 

Come,  let  each  thought  in  grateful  rapture  fwell, 
Since  HE  who  lov'd  us,  hath  efcap'd  fo  well; 
Without  one  pang,  from  tendernefs  forgot, 
Withfcarce  one  caufe  to  murmur  at  his  lot: 
To  all  which  goodnefs  infinite  can  give — 
'Twas  in  expiring  HE  began  to  live. 

From  this  low  fcene,  when  fuch  a  foul  retires, 
What  heart  could  cenfure,  what  the  heart  infpires; 
A  parting  tear  to  Nature  muft  be  paid — 
Nature,  in  fpite  of  pride,  mull  beobey'd; 
And,  kindling,  like  his  friend,  at  beauty's  charms, 
While  every  honoured  paflion's  up  in  arms, 
The  coldeft  of  all  fongtters  mud  avow, 
Life  worth  ambition,  if  enjoy 'd  with  you* 

N  n  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  PRUSSIAN  Clergyman  applied  to  the  late 
King  of  Pruflia,  for  his  permiflion  to  preach 
in  his  chapel,  and  to  honour  him  with  hisprefence. 

His  Majefty  thought  it  rather  prefumptuous  for 
a  country  clergyman  to  a(k  fuch  a  favour,  but 
nevertheless  granted  his  requeft,  and  told  him  he 
would  give  him  a  text  to  preach  on,  thathefhould 
preach  the  Sunday  following,  when  he  would  be 
there  to  hear  him. 

The  clergyman  waited  with  anxiety  from  day 
to  day,  for  the  text,  as  he  wifhed  to  have  it  in 
time,  that  he  might  make  a  fine  fermon  on  it— 
but  Sunday  morning  came,  and  fro  text. 

He,  however,  went  into  the  pulpit  with  an  in- 
tent to  preach  one  of  his  old  fermons,  thinking 
the  King  had  forgot  to  fend  him  a  text. 

The  King  came  to  the  chapel  foon  after,  and 
fent  the  clergyman  a  letter,  which  he  opened  and 
read;  the  contents  were — Ci  The  inclofed  is  your 
text,  and  you  will  preach  immediately." 


He 
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He  opened  the  bit  of  paper  that  was  inclofed; 
when,  to  his  great  aftonifliment,  he  found  it  quite 
blank;  he  looked  at  the  other  fide— it  was  blank 
there  too. 

He  held  it  out  for  the  audience  to  look  at,  and 
faid,  "Here  is  nothing;" — and  then  turning  it, 
"  and  there  is  nothing,  and  of  nothing  God  created 
Heaven  and  Earth." 

Then  quoting  a  verfe  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
Genefis,  he  preached  a  fermon  on  it  extempore. 

The  King  was  fo  delighted  at  the  great  prefence 
of  mind  the  clergyman  had  (hewn,  that  he  made 
him  his  almoner. 


BERANGER. 

IN  Lombardy,  a  country  that  has  not  been  re* 
markable  for  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants, 
there  lived  a  knight,  a  widower  with  an  only 
daughter.  He  had  contra&ed  debts,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  an  ufurer;  but  this 
temporary  fhift,  as  it  generally  happens,  only 
ferved  to  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  difficulties; 
fo  that  in  a  Ihort  time,  being  unable  to  fatisfy  his 
N  n  2  creditors 
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creditors  in  any  other  manner,  he  was  obliged  to 
compound  matters  by  offering  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  fon. — The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  damfel  efpoufed  the  fon  of  the  ufurer.  It  is 
thus  that  the  nobleft  race  is  deftroyed,  that  chi- 
valry degenerates,  and  that  brave  men  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  generation  of  reptiles  who  have  no 
paflioa  but  for  filver  and  gold. 

The  old  gentleman  himfelf  was  afhamed  of  this 
alliance,  and  mortified  in  his  foul  that  he  haft  caft 
a  blot  upon  the  birth  of  his  grandchildren.  He 
created,  however,  his  fon-in-Iaw  a  knight,  and 
armed  him  with  his  own  hand. 

Puffed  up  with  this  new  title,  our  young  plebeian 
thought  himfelf  elevated  into  a  hero.  His  nobi- 
lity was  the  conflant  theme  of  his  converfation.— ^ 
All  he  would  liflen  to,  efpecially  at  table,  was 
tournaments,  arms,  and  combats. — He  hoped  by 
that,  to  give  his  wife  a  great  opinion  of  him;  but 
he  found  that  it  fubjefited  him  the  more  to  her 
contempt.  To  impofe  on  her  then  in  a  manner 
fomewhat  more  fpecious.  he  declared  that,  afhamed 
to  havcfuffcrcd  love  to  chain  down  his  valour,  he 
was  refolvcd.  at  length,  to  Ihew  her  what  a  huf- 
band  fhe  had  got,  and  engaged  that  if  he  could 
Jhortly  fall  in  with  an  adverlary,  he  would  give 

proofs 
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proofs  of  fuch  prowefs,  as  all  her  anceftors 
combined  together  would  have  been  unable  to 
exhibit. 

The  next  day  he  rofe  early;  fent  for  arms  quite 
new  and  fhining  with  extraordinary  luftre;  then 
mounted  a  fhewy  charger,  and  Tallied  forth  cou- 
rageoufly. — The  only  difficulty  was  to  determine 
whither  he  (hould  bend  his  courfe  thus  equipped; 
and  by  what  means  he  fhould  continue  to  acquire 
with  his  rib  the  reputation  of  a  gallant  knight.— 
Not  far  diltant  there  fortunately  was  a  wood.— 
Thither  he  repairs  with  full  fpeed;  ties  up  his 
horfe,  and  looking  round  to  fee  that  he  was  ob- 
ferved  by  nobody,  he  hangs  his  fhield  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  with  all  his  force  begins  to 
exercife  his  fword  upon  it. — He  likewi'fe  fhivers 
his  lance  to  pieces  againft  a  tree;  after  which  he 
returns  home  with  his  fhield,  all  hacked  and  cut, 
fufpended  from  his  neck. 

His  wife,  as  he  difmounted  from  his  horfe,  came 
to  hold  the  (tirrups.  He  commanded  her  to  retire, 
and,  difplaying  his  fhattered  arms,  the  pretended 
evidence  of  his  combat,  obferved,  with  an  air  of 
contempt,  that  the  whole  family  from  which  (lie 
was  fo  vain  of  deducing  her  origin,  could  not, 
together  united,   have  borne  the  dreadful  affault 

which 
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which  hehadjufl:  fuftained. — She  made  no  anfwer, 
but  went  in  again,  not  a  little  furprized,  however, 
to  fee  his  fhield  battered  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
tournament,  whilft  neither  knight  nor  horfe  had- 
received  a  fcratch. 

The  following  week  our  hero  fallied  out  again, 
and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. — He  had  even  the  in- 
folence,  on  this  laft  occafion,  when  the  wife  came 
on  his  return  to  affift  him  in  getting  off  his  horfe, 
to  put  her  from  him  rudely  with  his  foot,  as  if  (he 
were  not  fit  to  touch  a  man  of  his  extraordinary 
merit.  The  horfe,  notwithftanding,  had  come 
back  as  frefh  as  when  he  went  out;  the  fword, 
which  was  hacked  like  a  faw,  did  not  (hew  the 
lead  trace  of  blood,  and  neither  the  helmet  nor 
the  coat  of  mail  appeared  to  have  received  a  fingle 
blow. — All  thcfe  circumftances  excited  a  degree 
of  miQruft  in  the  wife. — She  ftrongly  fufpefled  the 
truth  of  thefe  terrible  combats,  and  to  know  with 
certainty  vvl^at  to  think  of  it,  fhe  in  fecret  pro- 
vided herfclf  with  the  arms  of  a  knight,  andrefolved 
to  follow  her  hufband  the  next  time  he  went  out, 
and,  if  poflible,  to  retaliate  by  fome  kind  of 
artifice. 

He  foon  returned  to  the  wood,  to  difpatch,  as 
he  gave  out,  three  knights,  who  had  dared  him  to 

combat. 
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combat.  The  wife  preffed  him  to  take  fome  at- 
tendants along  with  him,  armed,  if  it  were  only 
to  guard  againft  treachery. — But  this  was  what  he 
would  by  no  means  agree  to;  and  declared  that  he 
had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  arm  to  meet 
three  men  without  apprehenfion,  or  even  more,  if 
they  had  the  audacity  to  prefent  themfelves  againft 
him. — As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  the  wife  made 
hafte  to  arm  herfelf. — She  laced  on  a  coat  of 
mail,  hung  a  fword  by  her  fide,  tied  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  galloped  after  the  braggadocia. 

Already  had  he  reached  the  wood,  where,  with 
a  dreadful  noife,  he  was  paying  away  upon  his 
new  fhield. — The  wife,  at  the  firlt  fight,  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  but  compofihg  her- 
felf, came  up,  and  addreffed  him  in  the  following 
abrupt  manner  : — "  Slave,  by  what  authority  doft 
thou  come  here  to  cut  down  my  trees,  and  inter- 
rupt my  progrefs  with  this  difagreeable  uproar? 
Is  it  to  put  it  out  of  thy  power  to  give  me  fatis- 
fa&ion  that  thou  deftroyeft  thy  fhield?  Coward 
as  thou  art,  curfed  be  he  that  does  not  defpife 
thee  as  much  as  I  do !  I  here  arreft  thee  as  my 
prifoner;  follow  me  inftantly  to  rot  in  one  of  my 
dungeons," 

The 
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The  poor  knight  was,  at  this  addrefs,  ready  to 
drop  down  with  fear* — He  found  himfelf  caught 
without  the  lead  chance  of  efcaping,  and  did  not 
feel  courageous  enough  to  fight. — If  a  child  that 
moment  had  advanced  towards  him,  he  durft  not 
have  put  himfelf  on  the  defenfive.  Hi?  (word 
foon  dropped  from  his  hands,  he  intreated  for- 
giv^nefs,  and  promifed  never  to  enter  the  wood 
more  during  life;  and  further  offered,  if  he  had 
done  any  damage,  to  make  it  good  an  hundred 
times  over. — "  Bafe-minded  wretch,  to  imagine 
that  gold  can  reprefs  the  indignation,  and  avert 
the  vengeance  of  a  brave  man.  I  fhall  fliortly 
teach  thee  another  language. — Before  we  leave 
this  place,  our  quarrel  muft  be  decided  by  arms. 
Quickly  mount  thy  horfe,  and  think  of  defending 
thyfelf,  for  I  never  grant  quarter;  and  I  give  thee 
notice  beforehand,  that  if  thou  art  vanquifhed,  thy 
head  inftantly  flies  off  thy  fhoulders."  At  the 
fame  time  (lie  lets  fall  afmart  blow  on  his  helmet. 
The  terrified  wretch  anfwered,  trembling,  that 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  God  never  to  fight,  and 
afked,  if  it  were  not  poffible  by  any  other  means 
to  make  reparation. — He  was  informed  that  there 
was  one  method,  and  one  only,  and  that  was  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  and  afk  pardon,  which  he 
inftantly  complied  with.  When  he  had  rifen  upf 
he  took  the  liberty  of  afking  the  name  of  his  con- 
queror. 
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queror.— "  Of  what  confequencc  is  that  to  you  ? 
However,  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you,  whimfical 
as  it  is,  and  though  I  am  the  only  one  of  my 
family  that  has  borne  it,  my  name  isBsRANGER, 
and  my  bufinefs  is  to  fhame  cowards/' 

This  faid,  the  Lady  mounted  her  horfe  again, 
and  rode  off  .—On  her  way  was  the  refidence  of  a 
knight,  who  had  long  been  in  love  with  her,  and 
whofe  fuit  till  then  fhe  had  always  reje&ed.  But 
now  (he  went  into  his  houfe,  told  him  that  at  laft 
fhe  accepted  his  vows,  and  even  took  him  home 
behind  hen— Soon  after,  the  hufband  entered, 
affe&ing  to  put  on  his  ufual  confidence:  When 
his  people  afked  him  the  iffue  of  his  recent  com- 
bat: "  I  am  now  at  length,"  faid  he,  "  going  to 
enjoy  quiet — my  lands  are  entirely  cleared  of  the 
freebooters  that  infefted  them." 

After  he  had  difarmed,  he  went  in  to  give  his 
wife  an  account  of  his  laft  exploit,  and  was  greatly 
furpiized  to  fee  a  man  fitting  by  her  fide  upon 
the  couch,  and  to  obferve  her  embracing  the 
flranger,  inftead  of  getting  up  to  receive  him.-— 
He  began  to  affume  that  imperious  and  threaten- 
ing tone  that  had  become  familiar  to  him,  and 
even  pretended  to  go  and  bring  his  fword. — u  I  Iold 
your  peace,"  faid  (he,  "  you  poltroon!  or  if  you 

O  o  dare 
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dare  fo    much   as  to  breathe,    I  (hall  fend  for 
Behangeb  ; — you  know  how  he  treats  cowards.** 

That  word  clofed  his  mouth. — He  withdrew  in 
confufion;  and  whatever  liberties  his  wife  indulged 
in  afterwards,  he  durft  not  throw  out  the  leaft 
reproach,  left  (he  fhould  pubiifh  his  adventures 
in  the  for  eft. 


COLUMBUS. 


WHEN  Columbus,  after  having  difcovered 
the  Weftern  hemifphere,  was,  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  brought  home  from  America 
in  chains,  the  captain  of  the  fhip,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  chara&er,  his  know- 
ledge and  abilities,  offered  to  free  him  from  his 
chains,  and  make  his  paflage  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible. — But  Columbus  reje&ed  his  friendly  offer, 
faying,  "  Sir,  I  thank  you;  but  thefe  chains  are 
the  rewards  and  honour  for  my  fervices,  from  my 
King,  whom  I  have  ferved  as  faithfully  as  my 
God;  and  as  fuch  I  will  carry  them  with  me  to 
my  grave." 

OLD 
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OLD  AGE. 

OLD  Age  is  a  ftage  of  the  human  courfe  which 
every  one  hopes  to  reach ;  it  is  a  period 
juftly  entitled  to  general  refpeft. — Even  its  fail- 
ings ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle  hand.  For 
though  in  every  part  of  life  vexations  occur;  yet, 
in  former  years,  either  bufinefsorpleafure  ferved 
to  obliterate  their  imprefCons  to  the  mind. 

Old 'age  begins  its  advances  by  difqualifying 
men  either  from  relifhing  the  one,  or  for  taking 
an  aftive  part  in  the  other;  while  it  withdraws 
their  accuftomed  fupports,  it  impofes,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  additional  burden  of  growing  infirmities. 

In  the  former  ftages  of  their  journey,  hope 
continued  to  flatter  them  wiih  many  a  fair  and 
enticing  profpeQ;  but  as  old  age  increafes,  thefe 
illufions  vanifh. — Life  is  contraQed  within  a  nar- 
row and  barren  circle. — Year  after  year  fteals 
fomewhat  away  from  their  (tore  of  comfort, — de- 
prives them  of  fome  of  their  ancient  friends,— 
blunts  fome  of  their  powers  of  fenfation, — and  in- 
capacitates them  for  fome  functions  of  life. 

O  o  2  The 
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The  querulous  temper,  to  them  imputed,  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  natural  infirmity,  rather  than 
a  vice ;  the  fame  apology  cannot  be  made  for  that 
peevifli  difguft  at  the  manners,  and  that  malignant 
cenfure  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  young,  which 
is  fometimes  found  to  accompany  declining  years* 

It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  declare4 
enmity  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  prefent  cuftom 
and  manners;  perpetually  complaining  of  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  afto- 
jd  fhing  vices  and  follies  of  the  rifing  generation. 
All  things,  according  to  them,  are  rufhing  fad 
into  ruin.— Decency  and  good  order  have  become 
extinft,  ever  fince  that  happy  difcipline,  under 
which  they  fpent  their  youth,  has  paffcd  away. 

Former  follies  vanifh,  and  are  forgotten.— 
Thofe  which  are  prefent,  ftrike  obfervation  and 
fharpcn  cenfure. — Had  the  depravation  of  the 
world  continued  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  thofe 
gloomy  calculations,  which,  fo  many  centuries 
paft,  have  eftimated  each  race  as  worfe  than  the 
preceding;  by  this  time,  not  one  fpark  of  piety 
and  virtue  mull  have  remained  unextinguiflied 
among  mankind. 

ANEC 
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OF 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

TN  the  debates  on  the  occafional  conformity  and 
•*  fchifm  bills,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  December 
1718,  Lord  Coningfby  fell  foul  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  (Dr.  Atterbury)  for  calling  himfelf  a 
prophet  the  day  before,  and  added — "  As  I  am 
fure  I  have  read  as  much  fcripture  as  he,  or  any 
Bifhop  of  them  all,  fo  I  have  found  there  a  pro- 
phet very  like  him,  namely,  Balaam,  who,  like 
that  Right  Reverend,  drove  fo  very  furioufly, 
that  he  conft rained  the  very  afs  he  rode  on  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  reprove  the  madnefs  of  the 
prophet." 

The  Bifhop,  when  his  Lordfhip  had  finifhed 
his  fiery  tranfports,  rofe  up,  in  a  very  demure  and 
humble  way,  and  thanked  his  Lordfhip  for  the 
notice  he  took  of  him,  which  he  received  as  an 
honour,  it  coming  from  fo  polite  and  noble  a 
Lord,  tho'  accompanied  with  fo  acute  a  refleflion ; 
that  he  confeffed  the  ingenious  Peer  had  wittingly 
and  happily  applied  Balaam  to  him  a  prophet, 
prieft,  and  preacher,  being  often  promifcuoufly 
ufcd;  but  there  fUU  wanted  the  application  of  the 
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fer  capital  puntflnhents  from  the  parent  to  the 

magiftrate. 

"there  are  indeed  many  hoiifes  which  it  is  im« 
poffible  to  enter  familiarly,  without  difcovering 
that  parents  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion;  and  that  he  who  is  hi 
jio  danger  of  hearing  remonftrances  but  From  his 
own  conscience,  will  feldom  be  long  without  the 
art  of  controlling  his  conviftions,  and  modifying 
juftice,  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  fituation  the  heart  were  inacceffibfe 
to  malignity,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently 
fecured  by  parental  relation.  To  have  voluntarily 
become  to  any  being  the  occafion  of  its  exiftence, 
produces  an  obligation  to  make  that  exiftence 
happy.  To  fee  helplefs  infancy  ftretching  out  her 
hands,  and  pouring  out  her  cries,  in  teftimony  of 
dependence,  without  any  powers  to  alarm  jea- 
loufy,  or  any  guilt  to  alienate  affeflion,  mull 
furely  awaken  tendernefs  in  every  human  mind  ; 
and  tendernefs  once  excited  will  be  hourly  in- 
creased by  the  natural  contagion  of  felicity,  by 
the  repercuffion  of  communicated  pleafure,  by 
the  confeioufnefs  of  the  dignity  of  benefaftion. 

Ibc- 
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I  believe  no  generous  or  benevolent  man  can 
fee  the  vileft  animal  courting  his  regard,  and 
fhrinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his  gambols  of  de- 
light before  him,  calling  on  him  in  diftrefs,  and 
flying  to  him  in  danger,  without  more  kindnefs 
than  he  can  perfuade  himfelf  to  feel  for  the  wild 
and  unfocial  inhabitants  of  the  air  and  water. 

*  We  naturally  endear  to  ourfelves  thofe  to  whom 
we  impart  any  kind  of  pleafure,  becaufe  we  ima- 
gine their  afFeftion  and  efteem  fecured  to  us  by- 
the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

•  There  is,  indeed,  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  fuperiority  may  be  likewife  gratified.— 
He  that  has  extinguifhed  all  the  fenfations  of 
humanity,  and  has  no  longer  any  fatisfa&ion  in 
the  rcfleftion  that  he  is  loved  as  the  diftributor  of 
happinefs,  may  pleafe  himfelf  with  exciting  terror 
as  the  infli&or  of  pain ;  he  may  delight  his  folitudc 
with  contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power,  and 
the  force  of  his  commands,  in  imagining  the  de- 
fires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbidden 
to  utter  them,  or  the  difcontent  which  preys  on 
the  heart  in  which  fear  confines  it;  he  may  amufc 
himfelf  with  new  contrivances  of  dcte&ion,  multi- 
plications of  prohibition*  and  varieties  of  punifh- 
ments,  and  fwell  with  exultation  when  he  confiders 
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how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  receives  he  owe* 
to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  charafter  have  been  known? 
the  hiftory  of  all  abfolute  kingdoms  will  inform  us; 
and  fince,  as  Ariftotle  obfervcs,  "  the  government 
of  a  family  is  naturally  monarch  ial,  it  is,  like  other 
monarchies,  too  often  arbitrarily  administered.— 
The  regal  and  parental  tyrant  differ  only  in  the 
extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the  number  of 
their  (laves.  The  fame  paffions  caufe  the  fame 
miferies;  except  that  feldom  any  prince,  however 
defpotic,  has  fo  far  fliaken  off  all  awe  of  the  pub- 
lic eye,  as  to  venture  upon  thofe  freaks  of  injuf- 
tice  which  are  fometimes  indulged  under  the 
fecrecy  of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  in- 
junctions,  partial  decisions,  unequal  allotment, 
diftributions  of  reward  not  by  merit,  but  by 
fancy,  and  punifhments  regulated  not  by  the  de- 
gree of  the  offence,  but  by  the  humour  of  the 
judge,  are  too  frequent  where  no  power  is  knowa 
but  that  of  a  father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  mifery  of  others  no 
man  will  confefs,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can 
make  a  father  cruel?  The  King  may  be  inftiga- 
ted  by  one  man  to  the  definition  of  another;  he 
may  fometimes  think  himfelf  endangered  by  the 
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virtues  of  a  fubjeft;  he  may  dread  the  fuccefsful 
general  or  the  popular  orator;  his  avarice  may 
point  out  golden  confifcations;  and  his  guilt  may 
whifper  that  he  can  only  be  fee u re  by  cutting  off 
all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppreflion 
of  thofe  who  were  born  to  his  proteftion,  of  thofe 
who  can  difturb  him  with  no  competition,  who 
can  enrich  him  with  no  fpoils  ?  Why  cowards  are 
cruel  may  be  eafily  difcovered;  but  for  what  rea- 
fon9  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice,  can  that 
man  delight  in  oppreflion  who  has  nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjuftifiable  fe verity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  this  aggravation,  that  thofe  whom  he  injures 
are  always  in  his  fight.  The  injuftice  of  a  prince 
is  often  exercifed  upon  thofe  of  whom  he  never 
had  any  perfonal  or  particular  knowledge;  and 
the  fentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether  of 
banifhment,  imprifonment,  or  death,  removes 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns. — But 
the  domeftic  oppreflbr  dooms  himfelf  to  gaze  upon 
thofe  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror,  and  with 
forrow;  and  beholds  every  moment  the  effeft  of 
his  own  barbarities.  He  that  can  bear  to  give 
continual  pain  to  thofe  who  furround  him,  and 
can  walk  with  fatisfa&ion  in  the  gloom  of  his  own 
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prefence;  he  that  can  fee  fubmiffive  mifery  with- 
out relenting,  and  meet  without  emotion  the  eye 
that  implores  mercy,  or  demands  juftice,  will 
fcarcely  be  amended  by  remonftrance  or  admo- 
nition; he  has  found  means  of  (topping  the  ave- 
nues of  tendernefs,  and  arming  his  heart  againft 
the  force  of  reafon. 

Even  though  no  confideration  (hould  be  paid 
to  the  great  law  of  focial  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  confult  the  happinefs 
of  others,  yet  the  harfh  parent  is  lefs  to  be  vindi- 
cated than  any  other  criminal,  bccaufe  he  lefs 
provides  for  the  happinefs  of  himfelf.  Every 
man,  however  little  he  loves  others,  would  wil- 
lingly be  loved;  every  man  hopes  to  live  long, 
and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which  he  (hall 
fink  back  to  imbecility,  and  muft  depend  for  eafe 
and  cheerful nefs  upon  the  officioufnefs  of  others. 
But  how  has  he  obviated  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  who  alienates  from  him  the  afiiltance  of 
his  children,  and  whofe  bed  muft  be  furrounded 
in  his  lalt  hours,  in  the  hours  of  langour  and  de- 
jection, of  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  Grangers 
to  whom  his  life  is  indifferent,  or  by  enemies,  to 
whom  his  death  is  defirablc. 

Piety 
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Piety  will,  indeed,  in  good  minds  overcome 
provocations,  and  thole  who  have  been  harrafled 
by  brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  fuffered,  fo  far  as  to  perform  the  laft  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  furely  no  refentment 
can  be  equally  painful  with  kindnefs  thus  unde- 
ferved,  nor  can  fcverer  punifhment  be  imprecated 
upon  a  man  not  wholly  loft  in  meannefs  and  ftu- 
pidity,  than  through  the  tedioufnefs  of  decrepi- 
tude, to  be  reproached  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  own 
children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute,  but  the  alms 
of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every  relief  of  his 
piiferies,  not  to  gratitude,  but  to  mercy. 


A  MORNING  HYMN. 

GOD  of  my  life,  this  early  dawn 
I  ded  cate  to  thee: 
As  thou  haft  been,  fo  may'ft  thou  ftill 
My  kind  prote&or  be. 

When  covcr'd  by  the  midnight  gloom, 
And  veil'd  in  {hades  of  night; 

Thou,  Lord,  my  watchful  guardian  was, 
And  kept  me  in  thy  fight. 


The 
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The  curtains  of  Almighty  love 

Were  drawn  around  my  bed; 
And  while  1  flept,  thy  providence 

Its  bleffings  on  me  filed. 

Thy  love  deferves  my  beft  returns 

Of  gratitude  and  praife; 
And  while  1  live,  I  fhall  delight 

To  thee  my  voice  to  raife. 

Blcfs  God,  my  foul,  whofe  pow'r  divine 

Has  thy  protection  been ; 
Who  has  thy  life  fecur'd  from  ills, 

Which  were  by  thee  unfeeru 

As  each  return  of  day  declares 

The  greatnefs  of  thy  love; 
So  may  each  day  my  thanks  renew, 

And  gratitude  improve* 

This  day  fafe  guard  me,  O  my  God, 

From  every  outward  ill ; 
Preferve  my  health,  relieve  my  wants, 

My  foul  with  comfort  (ill. 

Againft  temptation  1  would  guard, 
And  flee  the  paths  of  fin; 

May 
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May  Satan's  pow'r  be  broke  without, 
And  ev'ry  luft  within. 

With  thankful  praife  for  mercies  paft, 
I  leave  myfelf  with  Thee: 

O!  may  I  of  thy  grace  partake, 
And  thy  great  goodnefs  fee. 

And  may  I  carefully  purfue 
Whate'er  is  juft  and  right, 

That  I  may  always  be  appro v'd 
In  my  Creator's  fight. 


PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

CORNELIA,  a  Roman  Lady  of  exemplary 
virtue,  was  left  a  widow  with  twelve  children, 
but  only  three  of  the  twelve  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity:  one  daughter,  whom  fhe  married  to  the 
fecond  Scipio  Africanus;  and  two  fons,  whom  fhe 
fo  carefully  inftrufted,  that  though  born  with  the 
mod  happy  geniufes  and  difpofitions,  it  was  judged 
that  they  were  ftill  more  indebted  to  education 
than  nature 

A  Campanian  Lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and 
ftill  fonder  of  pomp  and  fliew,  in  a  vifit  to  Cor- 
nelia* 
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nelia,  having  difplayed  her  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
richeft  jewels,  earneftly  defired  Cornelia  to  let 
her  fee  her  jewels  alfo.  This  amiable  Lady  di- 
verted the  converfation  to  another  fubjeft,  till 
the  return  of  her  fons  from  the  public  fchools.— 
When  they  entered  their  mother's  apartments, 
flie  faid  to  her  vifitor,  pointing  to  them,  "  Thefe 
are  my  jewels,  and  the  only  ornaments  I  admire  ; 
and  fuch  ornaments,  which  are  the  ftrength  and 
Support  of  fociety,  add  a  brighter  luftre  to  the 
fair  than  all  the  jewels  of  theeaft." 


THE 

HAPPY  STATE. 

I. 

IN  fearch  of  happinefs  in  vain, 
How  oft  poor  mortals  rove; 
Attend,  be  taught,  let  reafon  reign! 

You'll  find  itfix'dinlove! 
Let  each  unruly  thought  fubfide, 
That  late  opprefs'd  the  mind; 
Seek  one  dear  objeft;  there  confide, 
If  happinefs  you'd  find. 


II.  Un- 
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II. 

.Unnumber'd  ills  (a  ghaftly  train!) 

On  diffipation  wait, 
Unthinking  youth  oft  feels  the  pang, 

But  feels  it  when  too  late : 
Difpel  thofe  falfe  deftruftive  fires, 

Their  tranfient  charms  difperfe; 
A  Have  no  rtiore  to  bafe  defires, 

Obferve  the  bleft  reverfe. 

III. 

The  bright  Eliza  Heaven  ordain'd, 

The  young  Palemon's  fhare; 
In  him,  the  nymph  defpotic  reign'd, 

As  he  within  the  fair: 
With  him  each  joy,  each  care  fhe  knows, 

And  bears  an  equal  part ; 
From  her  dear  breaft  fweet  comfort  flows, 

Flows  truly  from  the  heart. 

IV. 

In  mutual  love,  fupremely  bleft, 

No  anxious  fears  intrude; 
For  aught  that  cou'd  alarm  their  reft, 
.    By  virtue  is  fubdu'd: 

Qq  To 
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To  Hymen  then  your  tribute  pay, 
Embrace  their  envy'd  fate ; 

Connubial  love  fhall  truth  repay, 
And  crown  the  HAPPY  STATE. 


^ 


ANECDOTE 

ON 

A  DIVINE'S  PROCURING  A  LIVING. 

A  NOBLEMAN,  before  a  numerous  aflTembly, 
told  a  worthy  Divine,  who  was  foliciting 
him  for  a  Living  then  vacant,  and  in  his  Lord- 
fhip's  difpofal,  "  No,  no,  Doftor,  talk  no  more  of 
it;  but  prithee,  man,  learn  to  dance."  The  Doftor, 
not  at  all  abafhed,  fmilingly  replied,  "he  Ihould 
be  incorrigible  not  to  improve  with  his  Lordfhip 
for  an  inftruftor,  who  had  long  taught  him  to 
dance  attendance."  "  Have  I  fo,  Doftor?"  fays 
the  Earl,  "  then  even  take  the  Living,  and  my 
daughter  Sophy  fhall  teach  you  to  turn  out  your 
toes."  The  company  laughed,  but  the  Doftor 
had  mod  reafon. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE ' 

OF 

The  PRINCE  of  CONTI. 

THE  Prince  of  Conti  being  highly  pleafed  with 
the  intrepid  behaviour  of  a  grenadier,  at  the 
fiege  of  Philipfburgh,  in  1734,  threw  him  his  purfe, 
excufing  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  it  contained,  as 
being  too  poor  a  reward  for  his  courage. 

Next  morning  the  grenadier  went  to  the  Prince 
with  a  couple  of  diamond  rings,  and  other  jewels 
of  confiderable  value.  "  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  the  gold 
I  found  in  your  purfe,  I  fuppofe  you  intended 
forme;  but  thefe  I  bring  back  to  you,  having  no 
claim  to  them."  "  You  have  doubly  deferved 
them  by  your  bravery,  (faid  the  Prince)  and  by 
your  honefty,  therefore  they  are  yours." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SWIFT  and  ADDISON. 

ONE  evening,  during  a  tttt  a  frfcconverfation 
between  Addifon  and  Swift,  the  various 
characters  in  fcripture  were  canvafTed,  and  their 
O  q  2  merit* 
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merits  and  demerits  were  fully  difcufled.  Swift's 
favourite,  however,  was  Jofeph,  while  Addifon 
contended  ftrongly  for  the  amiable  Jonathan.— 
The  difpute  lalled  fome  time,  when  the  Author  of 
Cato  obferved,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  they 
were  alone,  as  the  chara&er  which  he  had  been 
praifing  (o  warmly  was  the  name-fake  of  Swift, 
while  the  other,  of  which  Swift  had  beenfo  lavifh 
in  his  commendations,  was  the  name-fake  of 
Addifon. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

An  HIGHWAYMAN. 

TTAWKE,  the  noted  Highwayman,  being  one 
•**  ■*  evening  on  the  look  out,  {topped  a  gentle- 
man, and  bade  him  deliver.  The  gentleman 
protelled  he  had  no  money,  and  was  flying  from 
his  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  a  gaol.  Hawke, 
pitying  his  unhappy  fituation,  afked  him  how  much 
would  relieve  his  wants?  He  was  anfwered  thirty 
guineas.  He  then  direflcd  the  gentleman  to  go 
to  a  houfe  not  far  off,  and  wait  till  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  he  would  bring  him  fomething 
that  would  relieve  him;  accordingly,  before  the 

time 
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time  expired,  Hawke  made  his  appearance;  and, 
to  the  no  fmall  joy  of  the  gentleman,  made  him  a 
prefent  of  fifty  guineas ;  adding,  "  Sir.  I  prefent 
this  to  you  with  all  my  heart,  wifhing  you  well:—. 
You  are  welcome  to  it."  Upon  which  Hawke 
took  his  leave,  and  went  away  immediately. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

The  CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

IN  the  war  carried  on  by  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
againft  the  Venetians,  the  town  of  Brelcia 
being  taken  by  ftorm,  and  abandoned  by  the  fol- 
diers,  fufFered,  for  feven  days,  all  the  diltreffesof 
cruelty  and  avarice.  No  houfe  efcaped  but  that 
where  the  Chevalier  Bayard  was  lodged.  At  his 
entrance,  the  miftrefs,  a  woman  of  figure,  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  deeply  fobbing,  cried,  "  Oh!  my 
Lord,  fave  my  life;  lave  the  honour  of  my  daugh- 
ters." "  Take  courage,  Madam,"  faid  the  Che- 
valier, "  your  life  and  their  honour  fhall  be  fecure 
while  I  have  life." 

The  two   young  ladies,    brought    from  their 
hiding-place,  were  presented  to  him;   and   the 

family 
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family,  thus  re-united,  beftowed  their  whole  at* 
tention  on  their  deliverer.  A  dangerous  wound 
be  had  received,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
prefs  their  zeal.  Trie;  employed  a  notable  fur- 
geon;  they  attended  him  by  turn,  day  and  night; 
and  when  i.e  could  bear  to  be  amufed,  they  en- 
tertained him  with  concerts  of  mufic, 

Upon  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure,  the  mo- 
ther faid  to  him,  "  To  your  goodnefs,  my  Lord, 
we  owe  our  lives,  and  to  you,  all  we  have,  belongs 
by  right  of  war;  but  we  hope,  from  your  fignal 
benevolence,  that  this  flight  tribute  will  content 
you,"  placing  upon  the  table  an  iron  coffer  full  of 
money.  "  What  is  the  fum  ?"  faid  the  Chevalier, 
"  My  Lord/'  anfwered  Qie,  trembling,  "  no  more 
than  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ducats, — all  that 
we  have;  but  if  more  be  ncceffary,  we  will  try 
our  friends."  "  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  I  fhall  never 
forget  your  kindnefs,  more  precious  in  my  eyes 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  ducats.  Take  back 
your  money,  and  depend  always  on  me."  "  My 
good  Lord,  you  kill  me,  to  refufe  this  fmall  fum; 
take  it  only  as  e  mark  of  your  friendfhip  to  my 
family."  k  7/cil,"  faid  he,  "  fince  it  will  oblige 
you,  I  toko  the  m.,ncy;  but  give  me  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  biddinjj  adieu  to  your  amiable  daughters." 
Tluy  canic  10  him  with  looks  of  regard  and  affec- 
tion. 
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tton.  "  Ladies,"  faid  he,  "  the  impreffion  you 
Bave  made  on  my  heart  will  never  wear  out. — 
What  return  to  make  I  know  not,  for  men  of  my 
profeffion  are  feldom  opulent;  but  here  are  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  ducats,  of  which  the  gene- 
rofity  of  your  mother  has  given  me  the  difpofal: 
accept  them  as  a  marriage  prefent;  and  may  your 
happinefs  in  marriage  equal  your  merit." 

u  Flower  of  chivalry,"  cried  the  mother,  "  May 
the  God  who  fuffered  death  for  us,  reward  you 
here  and  hereafter/* 


An  ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

THE  following  "is  as  ftriking  an  inftance  of 
profound   policy,    as  perhaps   (lands  upon 
record  in  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  fome  point  to  carry 
in  which  the  BiOiops  were  interefted,  expe&ed 
powerful  oppofition  from  that  quarter.  The  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  was  indebted  to  him  en- 
tirely for  his  exaltation ;  and  as  he  had  often  made 

the 
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the  warmeft  proteftations  of  gratitude,  Sir  Robert 
now  refolved  to  put  him  to  the  teft.  Accordingly 
he  fent  for  him  a  few  days  before  he  intended 
bringing  his  bill  into  the  Houfe,  and  told  him  he 
had  a  favour  to  requeft.  The  Prelate  replied, 
"  He  need  only  afk  to  obtain  any  thing  in  his 
power  to  grant."  Sir,  Robert  then  defired  that  he 
would  clofely  confine  himfelftohis  palace  on  fuch 
a  day,  and  give  him  leave  to  affign  what  reafon 
he  thought  proper;  for  fuch  proceeding. 

The  Archbifhop  promifed  to  obferve  his  patron's 
injunction  faithfully:  and  this  profound  politician, 
on  the  day  of  his  confinement,  caufed  a  report  to 
be  fpread  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  was  fud- 
denly  taken  ill,  and  even  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  then  introduced  his  bill;  and  as  every  one  of 
the  lawn  fleeve  gentry,  from  their  expe&ation  of 
preferment,  wifhed  to  pleafe  him,  the  bill  pafTed 
without  difficulty. 
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HONESTY  the  BEST  POLICY, 

EXEMPLIFIED  IN  AN 

Anecdote  of  a  Country  Curate. 

SOME  years  fince  rcfided  in  a  country  village, 
a  poor,  but  worthy  Clergyman;  who,  with  a 
fmall  ftipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  fupported 
himfclf,  a  wife,  and  feven  children.  It's  true,  that 
he  had  a  garden,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands,  and,  by  his  induftry,  it  afforded  them  ve- 
getables for  their  table.  He  likewife  had  a  cow, 
which,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  wife,  fupplied  them 
all  with  a  plentiful  morning's  repaft;  for  tea  was 
wholly  banifhed  from  their  frugal  board. 

B  This 
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This  good  Curate  not  only  preached  twice 
every  Sunday,  but  frequently  vifited  all  his  pa* 
rifhioners,  and  taught  them,  not  only  by  his  pre- 
cepts, but  by  his  examples,  true  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. It  To  happened,  that  at  a  time  he  wa&  in 
fome  diftrefs  from  the  narrownefs  of  his  circum- 
ftances,  as  he  was  walking  and  meditating  in  the 
fields,  he  ftumbled,  and,  looking  down  to  fee  the 
caufe,  he  efpied  a  purfe  with  fome  what  in  it.  On 
taking  it  up,  he  found  it  to  be  full  of  gold:  but 
this  truly  confeientious  man,  notwiihftanding  the 
narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  had  not  one  wifh 
(  by  fecreting  it)  to  rob  its  owner  of  it ;  but  looked 
round,  and  went  backward  and  forward,  in  hopes 
to  fee  him :  but  to  no  purpofe,  as  no  objeflt  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  his  view.  He  went  home,  and 
communicated  to  his  wife  what  had  happened:  but 
'  fhe,  not  judging  fo  rightly  as  her  hufband,  looked 
upon  it  as  a  gift   Providence  had  fent  them,  and 

i  therefore  wifhed  him  to  employ  part  of  it  to  extri- 

cate them  out  of  their  prefent  difficulty:  but  he,  in 

i  .anfwer  to  her  repeated  folicitations,  told  her,  that 

as  he  did  not  look  upon  it  as  his  own  property, 
whatever  might  be  their  wants,  he'would  do  his 
left  to  find  out  its  owner,  adding,  that  Hon  esty 

"WAS  THE    BEST  POLICY. 

After 
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After  fome  fhort  time,  he  was  fent  for  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  at  fome  little  diftance,  who 
claimed  the  purfe;  and  to  whom  (after  his  giving 
an  account  of  the  pieces  it  contained)  he  reftored 
it.  But  the  gentleman  gave  him  no  other  reward 
than  thanks,  his  name  and  place  of  abode. 

On  the  good  man's  return,  his  wife  could  not 
help  reproaching  the  gentleman  with  ingratitude, 
and  infinuating  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  the  purfe,  to  fupply  their  wants,  than  to 
return  it  to  fo  ungrateful  a  perfon,  who  probably 
did  not  want  the  money  it  contained.  To  all  her 
remarks  and  observations  the  Curate  made  no 
other  reply,  than  that  (notwithftanding  all  (he 
urged,  and  all  that  had  happened)  ftill  Honesty 

WAS  THE  BEST   POLICY. 

Some  months  ran  on  after  this,  when  the  Curate 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  aforefaid 
gentleman;  who,  after  he  had  entertained  him  with 
a  friendly  hofpitality,  prefcnted.him  with  the  P^e- 
fentation  to  a  Living  of  three  hundred  a  year,  to 
which  he  added  a  bill  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  pre- 
fent  neceffities. 

The   Curate,   after  making  fuitablc  and  mod 

grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  kind  benefa&or, 

Returned  with  joy  to  his  wife  and  family,  acquaint- 

B  2  ing 
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ing  them  with  the  happy  change  in  his  circum- 
ftances;  adding  that  he  hoped  now  fhe  would  be, 
convinced  that  Honesty  was  the  best  Po- 
licy.    To  which  Ihe  fully  acquiefced. 


The  LOTTERY  TICKET, 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

BY  a  train  of  difappointments,  as  unmeritted 
%  as  they  were  unforefeen,  Mr.  Clinton,  an 
eminent  merchant,  found  himfelf  reduced  from 
an  affluent  fituation  to  very  moderate  circum- 
fiaiices.  He  was  married,  and  had  one  child,  a 
daughter.  Mrs  Clinton  had  a  good  undcrftand. 
in<r,  and  a  good  heart;  and  as  fhe  and  her  hufband 
ycre  neither  young,  nor  madly  attached  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  world,  they  left  the  Metropolis  to 
fp^>  ■.;  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  retirement, 
without  murmuring  at  the  difpenfations  of  Pro- 
vidence. Not  a  little  cheared,  indeed,  were  they 
in  their  retreat,  by  the  confeiuufnefs  of  having  done 
nothing  to  deferve  the  confiderable  change  in  their 
affairs.  Retrofpeclion,  it  is  true,  fometimes  drew 
fighs  from  Mrs.  Clinton's  gentle  bofom;  but  the 
philofophic  conlolatioi^  01  him,  who  had  from  his 

wedding 
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wedd»ng-day  made /ifrhappinefs  the  principal  objeffc 
of  his  attention,  brightened  her  features  with  the 
foiiles  of  contentment  as  often  as  they  were  clouded. 

The  place  which  they  fixed  upon  for  their  rer 
treat,  was  a  fpot  extremely  pleafant,  within  a  few 
miles  of  London:  their  houfe  was  privately,  but 
moft  agreeably  fituated:  they  had  charming  land- 
fcapes  round  i!:em,  whenever  they  threw  up  their 
windows;  and  the  few  friends,  out  of  the  herd  of 
acquaintance,  who  crouded  their  routs  in  B  — 
Square,  declared,  whenever  they  came  to  fee  themi 
that  their  little  villa  was  delightful. 

Mrs.  Clinton,  having  a  paffion  for  plants  and 
flowers,  found  great  amu foment  in  the  garden, 
which,  with  the  education  of  a  very  tradable 
daughter,  and  the  fuperintendence  of  her  fmall 
family  affairs,  fufficicntly  excluded  any  complaints 
againft  the  tedioufnefs  of  time. 

Fanny  Clinton,  when  fhe  was  removed  from 
J„T>ndon,  was  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  extreme- 
ly pleafing  in  her  perfon,  fenfible  and  good-na- 
tured. She  merited  all  the  indulgence  with  which 
(lie  was  treated  by  her  affectionate  parents;  but 
they  certainly  were  too  fond  of  her — too  fond  of 
her  for  their  own  felicity;  for  while  they  loved 
her  to  excels,  their  fears,  their  anxieties  about 
her,  were  beyond  expreflion. 

Mr. 
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drive  out  of  Mrs.  Clinton's  mind,  the  magnifi- 
cent ideas  which  had  intruded  themfelves  into  it. 
But  how  little  do  we  know  ourfelves! 

By  the  death  of  a  difiant  relation  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  Mr.  Clinton,  very  unexpectedly,  as 
they  had  not  for  many  years  been  upon  good 
terms,  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  a  fortune  more 
than  doable  his  prize. 

This  acquifition  coming  fo  quick  after  the  other, 
fpoilt  him  entirely  for  a  philofopher,  and  he  be- 
gan to  feci  the  flame  which  he  bad  fo  ftrcnuoufljr 
endeavoured  to  cxtinguifh  in  the  bofom  of  his 
ambitious  wife,  burning  in  his  own  bread  :  the 
rage  for  appearance,  tho*  each  of  them  was  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  forty,  animated  them  both  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they,  from  that  moment,  thought 
of  nothing  but  pomp,  parade,  equipage,  and 
ftate.  When  a  paffion  for  gaiety  and  fplendor, 
predominates  in  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  haf- 
tcning  to  the  autumnal  part  of  their  lives,  it  ge- 
nerallv  drives  them  into  ridiculous  fituations :  in 
which  fituations  they  certainly  defeivc  all  the  mer- 
riment they  excite. 

The  village  of   D was  no  longer  to  be 

endured. —  Enquiries  were  made  immediately  after 
a  handfome  houfe  in  the  Square  from  uhich  they 

had 
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had  prudentiaUy  removed ;  and  luckily  for  thetil, 
as  they  thought,  intoxicated  with  the  flattering  re- 
volution of  their  affairs,  a  houfe  was  juft  at  that 
time  evacuated  by  the  lady  whofe  hufband  a  few 
months  before  died  in  it.  Mr.  Clinton,  as  foon  as 
he  heard  of  it,  hurried  to  the  landlord,  and  clofed 
an  agreement  with  him  as  precipitately  as  if  the 
felicity  of  his  future  life  depended  upon  his  fecond 
refidence  in  B Square. 

While  the  preparations  for  their  departure  from 
D were  going  forward  with  the  utmoft  expe- 
dition, Mr.  Hadley  returned  from  an  excurfion 
which  he  had  made  into  H  pfhire,  in  order  to 
fettle  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his  bride; 
and  imagined  he  fhould  give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton no  (mall  fatisfa£tion,  by  informing  them  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  wait  on  their  daughter  to 
church.  Of  Fanny's  latisfaftion  he  was  pretty 
well  aflured. 

To  his  extreme  furprize  he  was  received  by 
Mr.  Clinton  with  coldnefs ;  and  when  he  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  arrangements  he  had  made  in  his 

houfe  in  H pfhire,  in  confequence  of  having 

obtained  his  confent  to  marry  Mifs  Clinton,  he 
received  the  following  reply. — "  I  have  altered 
my  mind,  Sir,  fince  you  were  here  laft,  with  re- 
gard to  the  difpofal  of  my  Fanny.'* 

C  « Altered 
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Mr.  Clinton's  houfc  was  in  a  populous  village; 
but  it  ftood  at  a  di (lance  from  the  gay  and  faihion- 
able  part  of  it.  Far  from  being  difpleafed,  how* 
pver,  with  the  privacy  of  his  fituation,  it  was  on 
that  very  account,  the  more  agreeable  to  him  ;  for 
he  wanted  not  to  keep  a  great  deal  of  company, 
as  he  lived  not  in  the  ft)  le  to  which  he  had  been 
accuftomed:  with  a  few  fober,  regular  people, 
like  themfelves,  he  and  Mrs.  Clinton  chiefly  af- 
fociated  in  a  neighbouring  way,  without  any  ce- 
remony or  oftentation,  and  were  determined  to 

have  oo  connexions  with  the  quality  of  D — : 

They  might  h?ive  been  vifited  by  half  the  place, 
had'  they  given  cards.  They  were  much  refpe&ed, 
indeed,  by  thofe  who  had,  and  thofe  who  had  not 
routs;  by  the  former  they  could  not  be  loved; 
but  they  were  fatisfied  by  the  refpeft  and  efteem 
of  the  latter. 

After  having  lived   very  happily   at  D 
for  five  years,  the  addrellcs  of  a  young  gentleman 
to  their  Fanny  gave  them  a  «rcat  deal  of  pleafure. 

Mr.  Iladlcy  was  a  man  of  unexceptionable 
tliarai-ler;  but  he  had  not  a  large  fortune:  yet, 
as  he  was  defpcrately  enamoured  with  Fanny,  and 
genteely  oifcred  to  marry  her  without  a  (hilling 
jew>  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  thought  him  an 

objeft 
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objeft  not  to  be  difregarded.  They  would  not* 
however,  have  confented  to  a  marriage  between 
him  and  their  daughter  had  not  fhe  been  as  much 
prejudiced  in  his  favour,  as  he,  evidently,  was 
in  hers :  they  had  too  fincere  an  affeQion  for  her 
to  defire  to  have  her  feparated  from  them  with  a 
man  to  whom  (he  was  averfe;  but  as  fhe  really 
felt  a  ftrong  prepofTeffion  for  Mr.  Hadley,  they 
rationally  believed  that  they  would  be  mutually 
happy  in  the  marriage  (late. 

While  the  neceffary  preparations  were  making 
for  the  wedding-day,  a  ticket  Mr.  Clinton  had  in 
the  lottery,  came,  up  a  ten  thoufand. 

This  event  had  fuch  an  efFe£l  upon  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton, that  it  abfolutely  transformed  her  into  a  new 
woman.  She  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  violent 
defire  to  return  to  her  old  neighbourhood  in  Lon- 
don, that  thofe  who  had  with  a  malicious  compaf- 
fion  triumphed  oyer  her  on  being  obliged  to  retire* 
might  be  mortified  by  the  fight  of  her  in  zfituation 
equal  to  the  fhowy  one  in  which  (lie  once  figured 
amongft  them. 


*om 


Mr.  Clinton,  however,  having  a  ftronger  un- 
derftanding,  was  not  fo  elated  with  his  fuccefs  as 
40  wi(h  to  launch  out  into  his  former  llyle  of  liv- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  he  took  no   fmall  pains  to 

*  drive 
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wefe  laughed  at:  their  drefles  were  rich;  their 
carriages  were  elegant,  and  their  entertainments 
were  fuperb;  but  their  extravagance  was  exceflive: 
fo  that  while  they  were  running  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  in  order  to  make  an-often- 
tatious  difplay  of  their  riches,  they  were,  literally 
funning  to  ruin.  When  a  man  and  his  wife  are 
both  feized  with  a  furious  propenfity  to  make  a 
jlafh  in  the  world,  when  their  youthful  days  are 
over,  and  with  that  propenfity,  likewife,  have  a 
lofty  difregard  for  oecowomy,  they  are  certainly 
pot  in  their  perfe£l  fenfes:  they  are  downright  lu- 
jiatics,  and  deferve  JlraiUwaiJlcoats  as  much  as 
the  infane  inhabitants  of  Chelfea  and  Moorfields. 


Mr.  Clinton,  foon  after  his  return  to  B- 


Square,  found  that  his  daughter  had  many  admir- 
ers, among  men  of  the  firft  fafhion  in  town.  To 
a  man  of  quality,  therefore,  he  determined,  if 
poflible,  to  marry  her. — Mrs.  Clinton  was  equally 
defirous  of  having  her  daughter  ennobled.  An 
old  debauched  Lord  paid  his  addreffes  to  her, 
married  her,  and  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards  gave 
her  a  blow  upon  the  breaft,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy, 
which  brought  on  a  cancer;  and  that  cancer,  in 
lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  during  which  her  fuffer- 
ingsin  body  and  mind,  are  not  to  t>e  defcribed, 
brought  her  to  the  grave. 

Not 
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Not  long  after  the  deceafe  of  their  daughter, 
which  made  very  little  impreffion  upon  them  while 
they  were  carried  along  the  ftrcam  of  high  lifr, 
with  an  irrefiftiblc  rapidity,  they  ftarted  as  from  a 
frightful  dream,  when  they  were  informed  by  their 
fteward,  that  a  fingle  thoufand  only  remained 
out  of  the  five  and  thirty  with  which  they  came 
from  their  retirement  at  D . 

With  the  intereft  arifing  from  that  folitary  thoq- 
fand,  after  having  fold  off  all  their  fuperfluities  to 
pay  their  debts,  they  retired  a  fecond  time. 

They  merely  exifted  during  the  remainder  of 
their  days:  they  were  completely  miferable,  now 
confcious  of  having  merited  their  misfortunes^ 
perpetually  upbraiding  and  reproachirjgcach  other 
in  the  fevered  terms. 


An  ANECDOTE. 

TAURING  the  Emperor's  voyage  in  Italy,  one 
-*^  of  the  wheels  of  his  coach  broke  down  on 
the  road.  With  much  difficulty  he  reached  a  pot)r 
village.  On  his  arrival  there,  his  Majclly  got  out 
at  the  door  of  a  blackfmith,  and  defired  him  to 
repair  the  damaged  wheel  without  delay.     "  That 

I  would 
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I  would  very  willingly,  (replied  the  fmith)  but  it 
being  holiday,  all  my  men  are  at  church:  my  very 
apprentice  who  blows  the  bellows,  is  not  at  home." 
— "  An  excellent  method  then  prefents  of  warm- 
ing one'self,"  replied  the  Emperor,  ftill  preferving 
the  incognito;  and  the  great  Jofeph  fet  about 
blowing  the  bellows  while  the  blackfmith  forced 
the  iron.  The  wheel  being  repaired,  fix  fols  were 
demanded  for  the  job ;  but  the  Emperor,  inftead 
of  them,  put  into  his  hand  fix  ducats.  The  black- 
fmith, on  feeing  them,  letilrned  them  to  the  tra- 
veller, faying,  "  Sir,  you  have  undoubtedly  made 
a  miftake,  owing  to  the  darknefs;  inftead  of  fix 
fols,  you  have  given  me  fix  pieces  of  gold,  which 
nobody  in  this  village  can  change."  *  Change 
them  where  you  can  (replied  the  Emperor)  the 
overplus  is  for  the  pleafure  of  blowing  the  bel- 
lows." His  Majcfty  then  continued  his  journey 
without  waiting  for  an  anfwer. 


ANECDOTE 
Of    LADY    G 


O.RD   G had    by    his   irregularity 

0  brought  his  health  into  a  very  critical  ftate, 
and  hisphyficians  recommended  matrimony  to.taim* 
aj»  the  mult  certain  method  of  living  regularly:  he 

accordingly 
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accordingly  formed  a  refolution  of  offering  his 
hand  to  the  firft  woman  he  could  fancy ;  when 
being  one  day  in  the  fpring,  in  Kenfington-Gar- 
dens,  and  a  heavy  fliower  falling,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  (helter  in  the  fame  covered  feat  as  two  la- 
dies, one  of  whom  was  Mifs  V— - — n.  A  conver- 
sation enfued,  in  which  he  afked  the  ladies  if  they 
bad  a  carriage,  to  which  they  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative—he intreated  them  to  take  part  of  his,  to 
convey  them  to  town,  which,  with  little  intreaty, 

they  accepted.  On  their  way  to  town,  Mifs  V 

laid,  (he  thought  it  was  the  eafieft  carriage  fhe 
ever  had  been  in,  to  which  his  Lordfhip  politely 
replied,  "  (he  might  be  the  miflrefs  of  it,  when- 
ever Qie  pleafed"  Mifs  V bluflied  and  thank- 
ed him,  and  they  were  married  within  a  month 
from  that  day. 


ANECDOTE  of  EPAMINONDAS. 

"C1  PAMINONDAS,  the  Theban  General,  was 
*-**  at  firft  but  in  low  circumftances,  yet  the 
greatnefs  of  his  foul  never  fufFered  him  to  ftoop 
to  gain: — An  agent  from  Xerxes,  mentioning  to 
him  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  he  calmly  anfwered, 
fc  Money,  Sir,  is  a  thing  which  muft  have  nothing 
to  do  betwixt  you  and  I. — If  the  King,  your  mat- 
ter, 
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ter,  is  inclined  to  do  good,  as  an  ally  to  Thebes, 
ray  friendfliip  fhall  colt  him  nothing;  but  if  his 
defign  has  any  other  views,  all  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver  he  poflefles  will  never  purchafe  one  who  dif- 
fers not  the  whole  riches  of  the  wo'rld  fo  much  as 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  love  of  his 
country."  So  Thebes,  by  his  merit  only,  was 
raifed  to  the  highell  pitch  of  glory,  as  Athens  was 
kept  from  deftruttion  folely  by  Demofthenes. 


INDOLENCE 

CHARACTERIZED. 

INDOLENCE  deprives  men  of  all  that  a&ivity 
which  could  call  foith  their  virtues,  and  make 
them  illuftrious.  An  indolent  man  is  fcarcely  a 
man;  he  wjlls  and  unwills  at  a  breath :  he  may 
have  good  intentions  of  discharging  a  duty,  while 
that  duty  is  at  a  diltance  ;  let  it  but  approach,  let 
him  but  view  the  time  of  action  near,  and  down 
drops  his  hands  in  languor.  What  can  be  done 
with  fuch  a  man?  He  is  abfolutcly  good  for  no*, 
thing:  bufinefs  tires  him,  reading  fatigues  him. — 
If  he  is  employed,  moments  are  as  hours  to  him: 
if  he  is  amufed,  hours  are  as  moments.  In  gener- 
al, In*  v/hole  time  eludes  him :    he  lets  it  glide 

away 
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away  as  water  under  a  bridge.  Afk  him  what  he 
has  done  with  his  morning,  he  knows  nothing  a- 
bout  it ;  for  he  has  lived  without  one  refleftion 
upon  his  exiftence.  He  llceps  as  long  as  it  is 
poffible  to  fleep,  drefles  flowly,  amufes  himfelf  in 
chat  with  the  firft  perfon  who  calls  upon  him,  and 
takes  feveral  turns  in  his  rorai  'till  dinner;  dinner 
is  ferved  up ;  and  the  evening  will  be  fpent  as 
unprofitable  as  the  morning,  and  his  whole  life  it 
this  day.— Such  a  wretch  is  good  for  nothing:  it 
is  only  pride  that  can  fupport  him  in  a  life  fo  worth* 
lefs,  and  fo  much  beneath  the  character  of  a  man. 


ORIGIN 

OF     THE 

Grey  Mare's  being  the  better  Horfe. 

A  Gentleman  of  a  certain  county  in  England 
having  married  a  young  lady  of  confider- 
able  fortune,  and  with  many  other  charms,  yet 
finding,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  that  fhe  was  of  a 
high  domineering  fpirit,  and  always  contending  to 
be  miftrefs  of  him  and  his  family,  he  was  refolved 
to  part  with  her.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  her 
father,  and  told  him,  he  found  his  daughter  of  fuch 
D  it  temper, 
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a  temper,  ihd  fo  heartily  tired  of  her,  that  if  he 
would  take  her  home  again,  he  would  return 
every  penny  of  her  fortune. 

The  old  gentleman  having  enquired  into  the 
caufe  of  his  complaint,  afked  him,  "  why  he  fhould 
be  more  difquieted  at  it  than  any  other  married 
man,  fince  it  was  the  common  cafe  with  them  all, 
and  confequently  no  more  than  he  ought  to  have 
expe&ed  when  he  entered  into  the  married  ftate?" 
The  young  gentleman  defired  to  be  excufed,  if  he 
faid  he  was  fo  far  from  giving  his  aflent  to  this  af*. 
fertion,  that  he  thought  himfelf  more  unhappy  than 
any  other  man,  as  his  wife  had  a  fpirit  no  way  to  be 
quelled;  and  as  mod  certainly  no  man,  who  had  a 
fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  could  ever  fubmit  to  be 
governed  by  his  wife."  "  Son,  (faid  the  old  man) 
you  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  if 
you  do  not  know  that  all  women  govern  their  huf- 
bands,  though  not  all,  indeed,  by  the  fame  me- 
thod: however,  to  end  all  difputes  between  us, 
I  will  put  what  I  have  faid  on  this  proof,  if  you 
are  willing  to  try  it:  I  have  five  horfes  in  my  (ta- 
ble; you  (hall  harnefs  thefe  to  a  cart,  in  which  I 
{hall  put  a  bafket  containing  one  hundred  eggs; 
and  if,  in  paffing  through  the  county,  and  making 
a  ftrift  enquiry  into  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  my 
aflertion,  and  leaving  a  horfe  at  the  houfe  of 

every 
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every  inan  who  is  mafter  of  his  family  himfelf, 
$nd  an  egg  only  where  the  wife  governs,  you  will 
find  your  eggs  gone  before  your  horfes ;  I  hope 
you  will  then  think  your  o^n  cafe  not  uncommon, 
but  will  be  contented  to  go  home,  and  look  upon 
your  own  wife  as  no  worfe  than  her  neighbours. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfes  are  gone  firft, 
J  will  take  my  daughter  home  again,  a»nd  you  (hall 
keep  her  fortune," 

This  propofal  was  too  advantageous  to  he  re- 
jeQed;  our  young  married  man,  therefore,  fet  out 
with  great  eagernefs  to  get  rid,  as  he  thought,  of 
his  horfes  and  his  wife. 

At  the  firft  houfe  he  came  to,  he  heard  a  woman, 
wuh  a  fhrill  and  angry  voicei  call  to  her  hufband 
r.M  go  to  the  door.  Here  he  left  an  egg,  you  may 
l\:  fare,  without  making  any  further  enquiry;  at 
thp  next  he  met  with  fomething  of  the  fame  kind ; 
and  at  every  houfe,  in  fhort,  until  his  eggs  wefe 
almoft  gone,  when  he  arrived  at  the  feat  of  a 
gentleman  of  Family  and  figure  in  the  county  i  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  enquiring  for  the  matter 
of  the  houfe,  was  told,  by  a  fervant,  that  his  mailer 
was  not  yet  ftirring,  hut,  if  he  pleafed  to  walk  in, 
his  lady  was  in  the  parlour.  The  lady,  with  great 
complaifance,  defired  him  to  feat  himfelf,  and  faid* 
D2  if 
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if  his  bufinefs  was  very  urgent,  fhe  would  wake 
her  hufband  to  let  him  know  it,  but  had  much  ra- 
ther not  difturb  him.  "  Why,  really,  Madam,  (faid 
he)  my  bufinefs  is  only  to  afk  a  queftion,  which 
you  can  refolve  as  well  as  your  hufband,  if  you 
will  be  ingenuous  with  me:  you  will,  doub tie fsf 
think  it  odd,  and  it  may  be  deemed  impolite  for 
any  one,  much  more  a  ftranger,  to  afk  fuch  a 
queftion;  but  as  a  very  confiderable  wager  de«* 
pends  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  fome  advantage  to 
yourfelf  to  declare  the  truth  to  me,  I  hope  thefe 
confiderations  will  plead  my  excufe. — It  is,  Ma- 
dam, to  defire  to  be  informed,  whether  you  go- 
vern your  hufband,  or  he  rules  over  you?"  "  In- 
deed, Sir,  (replied  the  lady)  this  queftion  is  fome- 
what  odd;  but,  as  1  think  no  one  ought  to  be 
afhamed  of  doing  their  duty,  I  fhall  make  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  I  have  been  always  proud  to 
obey  my  hufband  in  all  things;  but,  if  a  woman's 
own  word  is  to  be  fufpe&ed,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  let 
him  anfwer  for  me:  for  here  he  comes. 

The  gentleman  at  that  moment  entering  the 
room,  and,  after  fome  apologies,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  bufineG),  confirmed  every  word 
bis  obedient  wife  had  reported  in  her  own  favour; 
ijpon  which  he  was  invited  to  choofe  which  horfe 
in  the  team  he  liked  bell,  and  to  accept  of  it  as 
aprefent, 

•  A 
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A  black  gelding  ftruck  the  fancy  of  the  gentle- 
man moft;  but  the  lady  defired  he  would  choofe 
the  grey  mare,  which,  (he  thought,  would  be  very 
fit  for  her  fide-faddle  ;  her  hufband  gave  fub- 
ftamial  reafonswhy  the  black  horfe  would  be  moft 
ufcful  to  them  ;  but  Madam  (till  prefifted  in  her 
claim  to  the  grey  mare.  €C  What  (faid  (he)  and 
will  you  not  take  her  then  ?  But  I  fay  you  fhall ; 
for  I  am  fure  the  grey  mare  is  much  the  better 
horfe."  "  Well,  my  dear,  (replied  the  hufband) 
if  it  muft  be  fow — u  You  muft  take  an  egg  (replied 
the  gentleman  carter)  and  I  muft  take  all  my 
horfes  back  again,  and  endeavour  to  live  happy 
with  my  wife." 


A  SINGULAR  CATASTROPHE 

O  F     A 

Genoefe  Nobleman  and  his  Lady. 

THERE  lived  not  long  fincc,  in  Genoa,  ^ 
young  Nobleman,  named  Marini,  who  had  a 
large  eftate  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  whither  he 
went  every  five  or  fix  years,  to  regulate  his  affairs. 
At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  was  married  to  a 
beautiful  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  Senator, 
called  Monimia,  who  had  refufed  the  greateft 
patches  in  Italy,  to  prefer  the  fortunate  Marini. 

As 
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As  their  marriage  was  founded  upon  a  mutual 
cfteem,  their  paflion  increafed  inftead  of  dimi- 
nifhing  by  enjoyment,  till  they  became  an  example 
of  conjugal  -duty  to  all  that  knew  them.  They 
bad  lived  many  years  in  this  uninterrupted  ftate 
of  felicity,  when  Marini  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Corfica,  which  was  then  difturbed  by  a 
rebellious  infurre&ion,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
patrimony,  by  encouraging  his  dependant^  to  ftand 
firm  in  defence  of  their  country.  But  the  gnateft 
affli&ion,  and  which  abforbed  all  the  reft,  was  his 
being  neceflitated  to  part,  for  a  while,  from  Moni- 
mia,  who  being  then  very  big  with  child,  was 
incapacitated  to  go  with  him  as  ufual.  When  the 
fatal  time  of  parting  was  come,  they  embraced 
with  the  utmoft  grief,  and  the  warmeft  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  one  another's  fafety.  As  Toon  as 
this  affefting  fcene  was  over,  Marini  embarked, 
and  having  a  (air  wind,  arrived  fafe  at  Baflia  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  rebels  being  flopped,  and 
:hc  a  Hairs  of  the  ifland  a  little  fettled  again,  our 
lover  be^an  to  prepare  for  his  return  to  Genoa; 
but  as  he  was  walking  one  day  by  the  harbour 
where  the  (hips  of  burden  lay,  he  heard  two  failors, 
>*ho  were  juft  arrived,  talking  of  the  death  of  a 
ycuoefe  nobleman's  \yife,  then  a^bfent  from  the 

Republic. 
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Republic.  This  cafuai  circumftance  greatly  alarmed 
him,  and  excited  his  curiofity  to  liften  farther  td 
their  converfation;  when,  after  a  little  paufe,  he 
heard  one  of  them  mention  the  name  of  his  dear 
Monimia.  At  thefe  words  his  furprize  and 
affiiQion  was  fo  great,  that  he  had  not  power  to 
follow  the  mariners  to  fatisfy  his  doubt,  but  in- 
ftantly  fwooned  away,  and  when  he  recovered, 
found  himfelf  furrounded  by  his  own  fervants,  la- 
menting over  him.  At  the  fame  time  that  this 
happened  to  Marini,  fomething  of  the  fame  na- 
ture equally  diftrefTed  Monimia;  for  an  imperfeft 
account  came  to  Genoa,  by  the  Captain  of  a  Ve- 
netian veflel,  that  a  gentleman  named  Marini  had 
been  furprifed,  near  Baftia,  by  a  remaining  party 
of  rebels,  and  that  he  and  all  his  attendants  were 
killed  by  them.  Thefe  two  accounts  involved 
our  unfortunate  pair  in  the  greateft  diftrefs.  They 
immediately  took  (hipping,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  what  they  fo  much  dreaded  to  know, 
the  one  for  Corfica,  the  other  for  Genoa. — They 
were  both  failed,  when  a  violent  ftorm  arofe, 
which  drove  their  vefTels  upon  a  little  ifland  in 
the  Mediterranean. — Marini's  (hip  landed  firft, 
where,  whiLft  the  reft  of  the  crew  were  refrefhing 
themfelves,  the  fticonfolable  widower,  as  he 
thought  himfelf,  wandered,  with  one  fervant  only, 
into  a  little  wood  that  was  near  ihe  fea  fhore,  to 

give 
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give  a  lobfc  to  his  immoderate  grief.  Soon  after, 
the  Genoefe  {hip  landed  too,  and  the  fame  mo- 
tive led  Monimia,  with  one  of  her  maids,  into 
the  wood  where  her  hufband  was,  lamenting  hit 
Unfortunate  condition.  They  had  not  been  there 
long,  before  they  heard  each  other's  complaint, 
and  drew  nearer,  mutually,  to  fee  if  there  was  any 
wretch  living  equally  miferable  with  themfelves. 
But  how  great  was  the  aftonifhment  of  both,  when 
they  met  in  a  little  path,  and  faw  each  other!  The 
immoderate  joy  was  fuch,  and  the  tranfition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  To  inftantaneous,  that  all 
the  power  they  had  was  to  fall  into  each  other's 
arms*  where  they  expired  in  a  few  minutes  after! 
Theit  bodies  were  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  were 
interred  with  all  the  folemnity  and  magnificence 
due  to  their  quality  and  eminent  virtues. 


VIRTUE 

THE  SOLE 

FOUNDATION  of  HAPPINESS. 

KNOW  then  this  truth   (enough  for  man  to 
know) 
Virtue  alone  is  happinefs  below. 
The  only  point  where  human  blifs  (lands  ftill, 
And  taftes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 

Where 
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Where  only  Merit  conftant  pay  receives, 

Is  bleft  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives; 

The  joy  unequalld,  if  its  end  it  gain, 

And  if  it  lofe,  attended  with  no  pain : 

Without  fatiety,  tho'  e'er  fo  blefs'd, 

And  but  more  rclifh'd  as  the  tnoft  diftrefs'd: 

The  broadeft  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 

Lefs  pleafing  far  than  Virtue  s  very  tears : 

Good  from  each  objeft,  from  each  place  acquir'd, 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprefs'd; 

Never  deje&ed,  while  another's  blefs'd; 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wifhes  can  remain, 

Since  but  to  wifli  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  fole  blifs  Heav'n  could  on  all  beftowl 
Which  who  but  feels  can  tafte,  but  thinks  can 

know: 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  mud  mifs,  the  good,  untaught,  will  find; 
Slave  to  no  feft,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God; 
Purfues  that  chain  which  links  th'immenfe  defign, 
Joins  Heav'n  and  Earth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 
Sees,  that  no  Being  any  blifs  can  know, 
But  touches  fome  above,  and  fome  below; 
Learns,  from  this  union  of  the  riling  whole, 
The  firft,  laft  purpofe  of  the  human  foul; 

£  And 
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And  knows  where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began  i 
All  end  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  Man. 
For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  dill,  and  opens  on  the  foul ; 
'Till  lengthened  on  to  Faith,  and  unconfin'd, 
It  pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  fees,  why  Natfte  plants  in  Man  alone 
Hope  of  known  blifs,  and  Faith  in  blifs  unknown: 
(Nature,  whofe  di&ates  to  rib  other  kind 
Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  feek  they  find) 
Wife  is  her  prefcntj  (he  conne&s  in  this 
His  greateft  Virtue  with  his  greateft  blifs; 
At  once  his  own  bright  profpeft  to  be  bleft, 
And  ftrongeft  motive  to  aflift  the  reft. 

Self-love  thus  pufh'd  to  focial,  to  divine, 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour's  bleflings  thine* 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundlefs  heart? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part: 
Grafp  the  whole  worlds  of  Reafon,  Life,  and  Senfe, 
In  one  clofe  fyftem  of  Benevolence : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  blifs  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts:  but  human 
foul 
Mud  rife  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  fmall. pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake; 

The 
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The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceed*, 
Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpmds; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace; 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th*  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind; 
Earth  fmiles  around,  with  bo&dlefs  bou  J^  bleft, 
And  Heav'n  beholds  its  image  in  his  breaft. 


DISCONTENT. 


IN  the  hqmble  and  feemingly  quiet  (hade  of 
private  life,  as  well  as  among  the  great  and 
mighty,  Difcontent  broods  over  its  imaginary 
forrows ;  preys  upon  the  citizen  no  lefs  than  the 
courtier,  and  often  nourishes  pa  {lions  equally  ma* 
lignant  in  the  cottage  and  in3the  palace.  Having 
once  feized  the  mind,  it  fpreads  its  own^gloora 
over  every  furrounding  obje&;  it  every  where 
fearches  out  materials  for  itfelf,  and  in  no  dire&ion 
more  frequently  employs  its  unhappy  aftivity, 
than  in  creating  divifions  a.mong  mankind,  and 
in  magnifying  flight  provocations  into  mortal 
injuries. 

In  fituations  wherejnpuch  comfort  might  be  eiv 
jjoyedj  tfiis  m^n's    fuperiority,   and   that   man*a 
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tiegleft,  oi|r  jealoufy  of  a  friend,  our  hatred  of  a 
rival,  and  imagined  affront,  or  a  miftaken  point  of 
honour,  allow  us  no  repofe.  Hence  difcord  in 
families,  animofities  among  friends,  and  war? 
among  nations!  Look  round  us!  every  where  we 
find  a  bufy  multitude.  Reftlefs  and  uneafy  in 
their  p^pfent  fituation,  they  are  inceflantly  em- 
ployed in  accompliftiing  a  change  of  it;  and  3s 
foon  as  their  wifh  is  fulfilled,  we  difcern  by  their 
behaviour,  that  they  are  diffatisfied  as  they  were 
before.  Where  they  expe£ied  to  have  found  a 
paradife,  they  find  a  defart. 

The  man  of  bufinefs  pines  for  leifure ;  tt\e 
leifure  for  which  he  had  longed,  proves  an  irkfome 
gloom,  and  through  want  of  employment,  he  Ian- 
guides,  fickens,  and  dies. 

The  man  of  retirement  fancies  no  ftate  fo  hap- 
py, as  that  of  aftive  life;  but  he  has  not  long  en- 
gaged in  the  tumults  and  contefts  of  the  world, 
until  he  finds  caufe  to  look  back  with  regret  on 
the  calm  hours  of  his,privacy  and  retreat. 

Beauty,  wit,  eloquence,  and  fame,  are  eagerly 
defired  by  perfons  of  every  rank  of  life.  They 
s^re  the  parent's  fondeft  with  for  his  child ;  the 
^mbition  of  the  young,  and  the  admiration  of  the 

old; 
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pld ;  and  yet  in  what  numberlefs  inftances  have 
they  proved,  to  thqfe  whopoffeffed  them,  no  other 
tfian  fhining  fnares,  feduftions  to  vice,  inftigatipns 
to  folly?  and,  in  the  end,  faurces  of  mifery. 


GRATITUDE. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  pleafing  exercife 
of  the  mind  than  Gratitude.  It  is  ac- 
companied with  fuch  an  inward  fatisfy&ion,  that 
the  duty  is  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  perform- 
ance. It  is  not  like  the  praflice  of  many  other 
virtues,  difficult  and  painful,  but  attended  with  fq 
much  pleafure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  com- 
mand which  enjoined,  nor  any  recompence  laid 
up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind^would  indulge 
it  for  the  natural  gratification  that  accompanies  it. 
If  Gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker.  The  Supreme 
Being  does  not  only  confer  upon  us  thofe  boun- 
ties, which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his 
hand,  but  even  thofe  benefits  which  are  conveyed 
to  us  by  others.  Every  bleffing  we  enjoy,  is  the 
gift  of  him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  Goo.d,  ancj 
father  of  Mercies. 

THE 
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THE   FOLLY  OF 

ANTICIPATING  MISFORTUNES. 

fT1HERE  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater 
-*•  frequency  among  the  gayer  poets  of  anti- 
quity, than  the  fecure  pofleflion  of  the  prefent 
hour,  and  the  difmiffion  of  all  the  cares  which  in- 
trude upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder,  by  importunate 
perturbations,  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  delights 
which  our  condition  happens  to  fet  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  un- 
exceptionable teachers  of  morality ;  their  precept* 
are  to  be  always  <ponfidered  as  the  fallies  of  a 
genius,  intent  rather  upon  giving  pleafure  than  in- 
ftru&ion,  eager  to  take  ever)'  advantage  of  in- 
finuation,  and,  provided  the  paflions  can  be  en- 
gaged on  its  fide,  very  little  folicitous  about  the 
fuffrage  of  reafon, 

The  darknefs  and  uncertainty  through  which 
the  heathens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the 
purfuit  of  happinefs,  may,  indeed,  be  alledged  as 
an  excufe  for  many  of  their  feducing  invitations 
to  immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  moderns*  by 
whom  they  have  been  imitated:,  have  not  to  plead. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  as  bad  no  proipife  of 
another  ftate  fhould  eagerly  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  improvement  of  that  which  was  before 

then?. 
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them;  but  furely  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity,  might  think  it  ne* 
ceflary  to  put  fome  reftraint  upon  their  imagina- 
tion, and  refleft,  that  by  echoing  the  fongs  of  the 
ancient  bacchanals,  and  tranfmitting  the  maxims 
of  paft  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  fubmit  to  the 
fervility  of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which 
the  writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  often  be 
alhamed. 

Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  great  genius 
are  feldom  without  fome  radiations  of  underftand- 
ing>  by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  enlightened* 
the  incitements  to  pleafiire,  are,  in  thofe  authors, 
generally  mingled  with  fuch  reflexions  upon  life, 
as  well  deferve  to  be  confidered  diftin&ly  from 
the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  produced,  and  to 
be  treafured  up  as  the  fettled  conclufions  of  ex- 
tenGve  obfervation,  acute  fagacity,  and  mature 
experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment  that  on  thefe 
occafions  they  often  warn  their  readers  againft  en- 
quiries into  futurity,  and  folicitude  about  events 
which  lie  hid  in  caufes  yet  una&ive,  and  which 
time  has  not  brought  forward  into  the  view  of  rea* 
fon.  An  idle  and  thoughtlefs  refignation  to  chance, 

without 
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without  any  fttuggle  again  ft  calamity,  or  endea- 
vour after  advantage,  is  indeed  below  the  dignity 
of  a  reafonable  being,  in  whofe  power  Providence 
has  put  a  great  part  even  of  his  prefent  happinefs; 
but  it  fhews  an  equal  ignorance  of  our  proper 
fphere,  to  harrafs  our  thoughts  with  conjeftures 
about  things  not  yet  in  being.  How  can  we  re- 
gulate events,  of  which  we  yet  know  not  whether 
they  will  ever  happen  ?  And  why  fliould  we  think, 
with  painful  anxiety,  about  that  on  which  our 
thoughts  can  have  no  influence? 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wife 
man  is  never  furprized  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  exemp- 
tion from  aftonifliment  may  be  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  a  profpeft  into  futurity,  as  gave 
previous  intimation  of  thofe  evils  which  often  fall 
unexpe&ed  upon  others  that  have  lefs  forefight.— 
But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  come,  except  when 
they  approach  very  nearly,  are  equally  hidden 
from  men  of  all  degrees  of  under/landing;  and  if  a 
wife  man  is  not  amazed  at  fudden  occurrences,  it 
is  not  that  he  has  thought  more,  but  lefs  upon 
futurity.  He  never  confidered  things  not  yet 
exifting  as  the  proper  objefts  of  his  attention  ;  he 
never  indulged  dreams  till  he  was  deceived  by 
their  phantoms,  nor  ever  realized  non-entities  to 

his 
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his  mind.  He  is  not  furprized,  becaufe  he  is  not 
difappointed ;  and  he  efcapes  difappointment,  be- 
caufe he  never  forms  any  expectations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  fo 
juftly  cenfured,  is  not  the  refult  of  thofe  general 
refle&ions  on  the  variablenefs  of  fortune,  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  the  univerfal  infecurity  of  all 
human  acquifitions,  which  mud  always  be  fug- 
gefted  by  the  view  of  the  world;  but  fuch  a  de- 
fponding  anticipation  of  misfortunes,  as  fixes  the 
mind  upon  fcenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  and 
makes  fear  predominate  in  every  imagination. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  jealoufy  in  love,  and  fufpicion  in  the 
general  commerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps 
the  man  always  in  alarms,  difpofes  him  to  judge 
of  every  thing  in  a  manner  that  lead  favours  his 
own  quiet,  fills  him  with  perpetual  ftratagems  of 
countera6tion,  wears  him  out  in  fchemes  to  ob- 
viate evils  which  never  threatened  him,  and  at 
length,  perhaps,  contributes  to  the  production  of 
thofe  mifchiefs  of  which  it  had  raifed  fuch  dread- 
ful apprehenfions. 

It  has  been  ufual,  in  all  ages,  for  moralifts  to 
reprefs  the  fwellings  of  vain  hope,  by  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  innumerable  cafuajties  to  which  life  is 
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fubjcd,  and  by  inftances  of  the  unexpected  defeat 
of  the  wired  fchemes  of  policy,  and  fudden  fub- 
verfions  of  the  higheft  eminences  of  greatnefs. — 
It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  oblerved,  that 
all  thefe  examples  afford  the  proper  antidote  to 
fear  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  applied  with 
no  lefs  efficacy  as  confutations  to  the  timorous, 
than  as  rcftraints  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  fame  degree  as  good, 
and  for  the  reafon  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too 
fecurely,  we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  de- 
jection. The  (late  of  the  world  is  continually 
changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  refult  of  the  next 
viciflitude.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  ftream  of 
time,  may,  when  it  it  very  near  us,  be  driven  away 
by  an  accidental  blaft,  which  fhall  happen  to  crofs 
the  general  courfc  of  the  current.  The  fudden 
accidents  by  which  the  powerful  are  deprefled, 
may  fall  upon  thofe  whofe  malice  we  fear;  and  the 
greatnefs  by  which  we  expeft  to  be  overborne, 
may  become  another  proof  of  the  falfe  flatteries  of 
fortune.  Our  enemies  may  become  weak,  or  we 
grow  flrong,  before  our  encounter,  or  we  may 
advance  againfl  each  other  without  ever  meeting. 
There  are,  indeed,  natural  evils  which  we  can 
flatter  ourfelves  with  no  hopes  of  efcaping,  and 
with  little  of  delaying;  but  of  the  ills  which  are 
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apprehended  from  human  malignity,  or  the  oppo- 
fition  of  rival  interefts,  we  may  always  alleviate 
the  terror  by  confidering  that  our  perfecutors  are 
weak  and  ignorant,  and  mortal  like  ourfelves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arife  from  the  concur- 
rence of  unhappy  incidents,  fhould  never  be  fuf- 
fered  to  difturb  us  before  they  happen;  becaufe, 
if  the  breaft  be  once  laid  open  to  the  dread  of 
mere  poffibilities  of  mifery,  life  muft  be  given  a 
prey  to  difmal  folicitude,  and  quiet  muft  be  loft 
for  ever. 

Is  is  remarked  by  old  Cornafo,  that  it  is  abfurd 
to  be  afraid  of  the  natural  diflblution  of  the  body, 
becaufe  it  muft  certainly  happen,  and  can,  by  no 
caution  or  artifice,  be  avoided.  Whether  this  fen- 
timent  be  entirely  juft,  I  (hall  not  examine;  but 
certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events  which 
muft  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  contrary  to 
right  rcafon  to  fear  thofe  which  may  never  happen, 
and  which,  if  they  fhould  come  upon  us,  we  can* 
not  refift. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fe^r,  anymore 
than  indulgence  to  hope,  becaufe  the  obje£U  both 
of  fear  and  hope  are  yet  uncertainf  fo  we  ought 
not  to  trufl  the  reprefentation  of  one  more  than 
of  the  othcr>  becaufe  they  are  both  equally  falla- 
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and  of  which,  if  we  negleft  the  duties,  to  make 
provifion  againft  vifionary  attacks,  we  fhall  cer- 
tainly  counteract  our  own  purpofe;  for  he,  doubt- 
lefs,  miltakes  his  true  intereft,  who  thinks  that  h% 
can  increafe  his  fafcty  when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE 

GREAT  FREDERICK. 

TTXURING  the  life  of  the  late  King  of  Prufiia, 
«*-'  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  was  tired  of  living  at 
Berlin,  and  had  made  frequent  applications  for 
kave  to  quit  that  place,  which  he  dared  not  other- 
wife  to  attempt,  at  laft  fent  a  letter  to  his  Majefty, 
imploring  permiflion  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  The  King  fent  the  following  anfwer 
immediately  to  the  Ifraclite,  in  his  own  hand; 

«  Dear  Ephraim, 

«  Nothing  but  Death  fhall  part  us, 

«  FREDERICK/* 


Oh 
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Which  fweep  o'er  Lapland's  frozen  vales  f 
And  the  red  Tropics*  whirlwind  heat 
Is  with  the  fad  aflent  replete ! 
How  fierce  yon  tyrant's  plumy  creft ! 
A  blaze  of  gold  illumes  his  bread  ; 
In  pomp  of  threat'ning  pow'r  elate, 
He  madly  dares  to  fpurn  at  fate  ! 
But — when  Night  with  fhadowy  robe 
Hangs  upon  the  darkened  globe, 
In  bis  chamber, — fad, — alone, 
By  darts,  he  pours  the  fearful  groan ! 
From  flattVing  crowds  retir'd — he  bows  the  knee 
And  mutters  forth  a  pray'r — becaufe  he  thinks  of 
thee! 

Gayly  fmiles  the  nuptial  bow'r, 
Bedeck'd  with  many  an  odVous  flow'r; 
While  the  fpoufal  pair  advance, 
Mixing  oft  the  melting  gaze, 
In  fondeft  extacy  of  praife. 
Ah!  fhori  delufive  trance! 
What  tho'  the  feftival  be  there; — 
The  rapt  Bards  warblings  fill  the  air; 
And  joy  and  harmony  combine! 
Touch  but  the  talifman,  and  all  is  thine ! 
Th'  infenfate  lovers  fix  in  icy  fold, 
And  on  his  throbbing  lyre  the  Minftrel's  hand  is 
cold ! 
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*Tis  Thou  can*ft  quench  the  eagle's  fight, 
That  ftems  the  cataraft  of  light  ( 
Forbid  the  vernal  buds  to  blow- 
Bend  th*  obedient  foreft  low — 
And  tame  the  monfters  of  die  main, 
Such  is  thy  potent  reign  I 
O'er  earth,  and  air,  and  fea! 
Yet,  art  thou  ftill  difdain'd  by  me. 
And  I  have  reafon  for  my  fcorn;— 
Do  I  not  hate  the  rifingmorn; 
The  garifh  noon;  the  eve  ferene; 
The  freth'ning  breeze;  the  fportive  green; 
The  painted  pleafures  throng'd  re  fort ; 
And  all  the  fplendors  of  the  court? 
And  has  not  for  row  chofe  to  dwell 
Within  my  hot-heart's  central  cell  ? 
And  are  not  hope's  weak  vifions  o'er, 
Can  love  or  rapture  reach  me  more  ? 
Then  tho*  I  fcorn  thy  ftroke— I  call  thee  friend. 
For  in  thy  calm  embrace  my  weary  woes  (hall  end. 


ON   THE   COMFORTABLE 

DOCTRINE  of  FUTURITY. 

TT  would  be  a  very  needle fs  undertaking  to 

*  prove,  f€  That  man  is  born  to  forrow,  as  the 

fpark*  fly  upward."     Every  day  bears  its  tefti- 

G  mony 
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mony  to  this  melancholy  truth;  and  fooner  or  later 
will  make  every  man  a  convert  to  it.  The  nature 
of  this  world  and  all  its  occurrences,  the  conflnu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  frame  of  our 
bodies,  fubjed  us  to  various  awl, innumerable  af- 
flictions. Our  hopes  often  terminate  in  difap- 
pointment;  or,  if  they  meet  with  gratification,  the 
obje£ls  feldom  anfwer  our  wilhes,  and  hardly  ever 
fail  to  lofe  their  relilh  during  a  length  of  pofleflion. 
Our  fears  are  often  vain,  and  always  productive 
of  bitter  inquietude.  They  frequently  import  dif- 
tant  evils  by  anticipation— evils  which  never  may 
arrive.  They  multiply,  likewife,  and  enlarge  fu- 
ture ills  beyond  their  juft  number  and  real  mag- 
nitude. And,  indeed,  with  regard  to  what  are 
ufually  (tiled  pleafures,  they  are  generally  pur- 
chafed  with  difficulty,  or  accompanied  with  foroe 
uneafinefs,  or  end  in  remorfe  and  vexation  of 
fpirit. 

But  let  us  attend  the  couches  of  the  fick,  and 
what  mortifying  leffons  may  we  learn  from  thofe 
who,  in  the  feverity  of  their  fufferings,  appropri- 
ate to  themfelves  the  language  of  Job!  cc  I  am 
made  to  poflefs  months  of  vanity,  and  wearifome 
nights  are  appointed  to  me.  When  I  lie  down, 
I  fay,  when  (hall  I  arife,  and  the  night  be  zone? 
and  I  am  full  of  toflings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawn- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  day."  Thefe  are  very  pitiable  fcenes 
of  diftrefs !  which  one  day  or  other  may  become 
the  portion  of  every  one  of  us.  Shall  we  take  a 
view  of  the  moil  piercing  of  all  afflictions?  then 
let  us  enter  the  houfes  of  mourning,  where  death 
hath  made  irreparable  breaches  into  family  con- 
nexions and  comforts ;  where  we  fhall  hear  the 
~nes  of  parents  bereaved  of  their  children,  or  of 
hildren  bewailing  their  departed  parents.  Now, 
is  there  any  dofirine,  or  if  there  be,  what  is  that 
d"(irine,  which  can  fuftafn  the  human  mind  amidft 
all  the  manifold  difficulties,  difappointments,  and 
pre  (lures  of  human  life?  What  is  that  doftrine 
which  can  infpire  fortitude,  patience,  and  refig- 
nation,  under  ficknefs,  pain,  and  diflblution? 
Whence  are  we  to  fetch  thofe  principles  that  can 
fupport  us  under  the  agonizing  folemnity  of  part- 
ing with  our  expiring  relatives  and  friends?— Yes; 
the  glorious  difcovcry  of  a  refurreftion  to  ever- 
lafting  happinefs.  This  blefled  do&rine,  duly  be- 
lieved, ever  uppermoft  in  our  thoughts,  and  ac- 
tuating all  our  behaviour,  will  lead  us  to  regard 
the  funeral  removal  of  all  that  are  near  and  dear 
to  us,  as  only  a  temporary  reparation,  which  ne- 
ver, never  fhall  prevail  any  wmre,  becaufe  u  Death 
(hall  then  be  fwallowed  up  in  vifiory." 

G  z  But 
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Bat  thisexquifitehappinefs  is  referved  for  thofe 
only  who  lead  virtuous  and  holy  lives:  "  for  with- 
out holinefs  no  man  can  fee  the  Lord."  It  is 
therefore  highly  neceflary  that  this  confideration 
fhould  fink  deep  into  our  breafts,  and  influence 
every  part  of  our  conduft.  If  this  do&rine  be 
confcientioufly  obferved  by  us,  we  may  reafon- 
abty  hope  to  die  comfortably,  and  after  death  to 
rife  glorioufly. 


DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

nPO  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  refult  of 
*  all  ambition;  the  end  to  which  every  en* 
terprife  and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  de- 
fire  prompts  the  profecution.  It  is  indeed  at  home 
that  every  man  muft  be  known,  by  thofe  who  would 
make  a  juft  eftimate  either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity; 
for  fmiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occafional,  and 
the  mind  is.  often  drefied  for  {hew  in  paipted 
honour,  and  fi&itious  benevolence. 


M. 


VOLTAIRE. 

TRONCHIN,  Voltaire's  phyfician,  told 
forae  friends  of  bis,  that  on  his  laft  attend- 
ance 
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ancc  upon  this  celebrated  writer,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  death,  he  heard  him  cry  out  in  great  agi- 
tation, "  I  die  abandoned  by  God  and  man."  "  I 
wiihed,  from  my  heart/  added  M.  Tronchin, 
*  that  all  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  feduced  by 
reading  Voltaire's  writings,  had  been  witneffes  6f 
his  death." 


ANECDOTES 

OF 

BISHOP  WARBURTOJf. 

A  FANTASTICAL  Preacher,  in  one  of  our 
new  built  London  chapels,  who  belonged 
to  the  Bifhop's  diocefe,  one  day  wrote  to  him  for 
leave  of  non-refidence  upon  his  living.  "  You 
had  better,"  replied  the  Bifhop,  "  do  your  duty 
in  your  parifh,  than  play  your  monkey  tricks  at 
the  chapel  in  ■  ftreeu* 

On  the  admifiion  of  a  certain  modcfl  Divine  to 
be  the  Bifhop's  chaplain,  a  lively  inmate  of  the 
houfe  obferved,  "  what  an  excellent  fallad  they 
fhould  now  have,  the  Chaplain's  oil  coalefcing  fa 
well  with  the  Bifhop's  vinegar." 

ALEXANDER 
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ALEXANDER  the  GREAT. 

ALEXANDER  demanded  of  a  pirate,  whom 
he  had  taken,  hy  wfat  right,  he  infefted  the 
feas  ?  (i  By  the  fame  right  (replied  he  boldly)  that 
you  enflave  the  world*  But  I  arp  called  a  robber, 
becaufe  I  have  only  one  fmall  veffel ;  a,n4  you 
are  (tiled  a  conqueror,  becaufe  you  command 
great  fleets  and  tfmies,9' 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

SIR  ISAAC  fet  out  in  life  as  a  chunoraus  (in- 
fidel, but  that  on  a  nice  examination  of  the 
evidences  for  Chriftianity,  he  had  found  reafon  tq 
change  his  opinion.  When  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley  was  talking  infidelity  before  him. 
Sir  Ifaac  faid,  "  Man.  you  had  beuer  hold  your 
tongue,  you  are  talking  about  what  you  do  not 
undcrftand."  So  patient  was  this  admirable  man, 
not  only  of  thinking  but  of  pain,  that  when  in  his 
laft  illnefs, — that  of  the  ftone,«r-his  agony  was  fo 
great,  that  drops  of  fweat  forced  themfelves 
through  a  double  night  cap,  which  he  wore,  hq 
never  complained*  or  cried  out. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  HIS  MAJESTY. 

HIS  MAJESTY,  during  the  two  nights  of  the 
riots,  fat  up  with  feveral  general  Officers  in 
the  Queen's  Riding- Houfe,  from  whence  mef- 
fengers  were  conftantly  difpatched  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  mob. — Between  three  and  fipur 
thoufand  troops  were  in  the  Queen's  Gardens,  and 
furrounded  Buckingham-Houfe.  During  the  firft 
night  the  alarm  was  fo  fudden9  that  no  ftraw  could 
be  got  for  the  troops  to  reft  themfelves  on ;  which 
being  told  his  Majefty,  he,  accompanied  with  one 
or  two  officers,  went  throughout  the  ranks,  telling 
them,  "  My  lads>  my  crown  cannot  purchafe  you 
ftraw  to  night,  but  depend  on  it,  I  have  given 
orders  that  a  fufficiency  {hall  be  here  to-morrow 
forenoon;  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  ftraw,  my  fer- 
vants  will  inftantly  ferve  you  with  a  good  allow- 
ance of  wine  and  fpirits,  to  make  your  fituation  as 
comfortable  as  poflible ;  and  I  (hall  keep  you 
company  myfelf  till  morning."  The  King  did  fo, 
walking  moftly  in  the  garden,  fome times  vifiting 
the  Queen  and  the  Children  in  the  palace,  and  re- 
ceiving all  meflages  in  the  Riding-Houfe,  it  being 
in  a  manner  head  quarters.  When  he  was  told 
that  part  of  the  mob  was  attempting  to  get  into 
St.  James's,  and  to  the  Park,  he  forbade  the  fol- 
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diers  to  fire,  but  ordered  them  to  keep  off  the 
rioters  with  their  bayonets ;  the  mob,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that,  were  fo  daring  as  to  take  hold  of 
the  bayonets  and  (hake  them>  defying  the  foldiers 
to  (ire  or  hurt  them ;  however,  nothing  further 
was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  rioters  in  thai 
quarter. 


ON    THE 

CHARACTER  of  a  SLANDERER. 

OF  all  the  chara&ers  in  life,  none  can  be  more 
defpicable,  none  more  pernicious  to  fociety, 
than  that  of  a  Slanderer.  He  feems  to  poflefs  a 
genius  only,  fit  for  mifchief  and  dark  defigns.  He 
feizes  every  opportunity  to  heighten  his  own  im- 
portance, whilft  he  takes  every  advantage  of  weak- 
nefs  or  misfortune  to  deprefs  that  of  others.  He 
envies  thofe  whom  he  fees  united,  and  waits  for  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  diflblve  the  union.  If 
adverfity  is  our  lot,  how  alleviating  is  the  folace 
of  a  friend ;  (hould  fuccefs  fmile  on  our  endea- 
vours, dill  his  converfation  is  one  of  the  mod 
fatisfaQory  pleafures  we  can  enjoy.  What  ideas, 
then,  can  be  fufficicnt,  or  expreflions  fevere 
enough,  to  charafterife  a  being  who  would  deftroy  ,  , 

that0 
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that  comfort  which  a  friend  can  afford  us  in  dif- 
trefs !  or,  wberi  we  are  profperous,  that  delight 
which  arife*  frorri  his  participation!  But,  how 
much  worfe,  and  more  unpardonably  cruel,  is  it, 
if  he  (landers  us  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  refent,  nay,  perhaps,  to  ruin  us,  by  withdrawing 
their  favours,  to  our  difadvantage.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  imagination  to  paint,  in  its  true  co-> 
lours,  villainy  like  this.  Mr.  Addifon  afterts,  and 
on  his  authority  I  prefume,  "  that  every'  honeft 
man  fets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name  as  up- 
on life  itfelf ;  and  I  cannot,"  fays  he,  <c  but  think 
that  thofe  who  privately  aflault  the  one,  would 
deftroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  fecrecy 
and  impunity."  If  this,  then,  be  fo,  thofe  who  are 
dete&ed  in  flahder  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
aflaffins  in  their  hearts,  and  meet  with  that  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  which  fo  bafe  a  crime  ex* 
cites  and  deferves. 


H       .,.  An 
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An      ODE 

FOR 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

WHAT  native  Genius  taught  the  Britons  bold 
To  guard  their  Tea-girt  cliffs  of  old? 
'Twas  Liberty:  fhe  taught  difdain 
Of  Death,  of  Rome's  Imperial  chain  : 
She  bade  the  Druid  harp  to  battle  found* 
In  tones  prophetic,  through  the  gloom  profound 
Of  forefts  hoar,  with  holy  foliage  hung; 
From  grove  to  grove  the  pealing  prelude  rung; 

Belinus  call'd  his  painted  tribes  around,. 
And,  rough  with  many  a  veteran  fear, 
Swept  the  pale  legions  with  fcythed  car: 
While  baffled  Cacfars  fled,  to  gain 
An  eafier  triumph  on  Pharfalia's  plain  ; 
And  left  the  ftubborn  ifle  to  (land  elate 
Amidft  a  conquer'd  world,  in  lone  majeftic  ftate. 

II. 

A  kindred  fpirit  foon  to  Britain's  fhore 
The  fons  of  Saxon  Elva  bore ; 
Fraught  with  th"  unconquerable  foul, 
Who  died,  to  drain  the  warrior-bowl, 
In  that  bright  Hall,  where  Odins  Gothic  throne 
With  the  broad  blaze  of  brandidrd  falchioij  fhonej 

Whert 
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Where  the  long  roofs  rebounded  tQ  the  dia 
Of  fpe&re  chiefs,  who  feafted  far  within : 

Yet,  not  intent  on  deathful  deeds  alone, 
They  felt  the  fires  of  {ocial  zeal, 
The  peaceful  wifdom  of  the  pqblic  weal ; 
Though  nurs'd  in  arms  and  hardy  ftrife, 
They  knew  to  frame  the  plans  of  tempered  life;   * 
The  King  s  the  people's  balanced  claims  to  found 
On  one  eternal  bafe,  indiffolubly  bound. 

III. 

Sudden,  to  (hake  the  Saxon's  mild  domain, 
Rufh'd  in  rude  fwarms  the  robber  Dane, 
From  frozen  waftes,  and  caverns  wild, 
To  genial  England's  fcenes  beguil'd; 
And  ill  his  clamorous  van  exulting  came 
The  Daemons  foul  of  famine  and  of  flame: 
Witnefs  the  fheep-clod  fummits,  roughly  crown'c^ 
With  many  a  frowning  fofs,  and  airy  mound, 

Which  yet  his  defultory  march  proclaim! 
Nor  ceas'd  the  tide  of  gore  to  flow, 
'Till  Alfred's  laws  allur'd  rh'  inte(lin«  foe; 
And  Harold  calm'd  his  headlong  ragfe 
To  brave  achievement,  and  to  counfel  fagej 
For  oft  in  favage  breafts  the  buried  feeds 
Of  brooding  Virtue  live,  and   Freedom's  fa i reft 
deeds ! 

IV. 
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IV, 

But  fee,  triumphant  o'er  the  Southern  wave 
The  Norman  fweeps! — Though  firft  he  gave 
New  grace  to  Britain's  naked  plain. 
With  arts  and  manners  in  his  train; 
And  many  a  fane  he  rear  cl,  that  fl ill  fublime 
In  maffy  pomp,  has  mock'd  the  ftealth  of  time ; 
And  caftle  fair,  that  ftript  of  half  its  towers, 
From  fome  broad  lleep  in  fliatter'd  glory  lowrs; 

Yet  brought  he  flavery  from  a  fofter  clime : 
Each  ev*,  the  curfew's  note  fevere, 
(That  now  but  foothes  the  mufing  poets  ear) 
At  the  new  tyrant's  Item  command, 
Warn'd  to  unwelcome  reft  a  wakeful  land; 
While  proud  oppreflion  o'eir  the  ravifh'd  field 
High  rais'd  his  armed  hand,  and  fhook  {he  feudal 
fhield. 

V. 

StoqpM  then  that  freedom  to  defpottc  fway, 
for  which,  in  many  a  fierce  affray, 
The  Briton's  fcold,  the  Saxon's  bled, 
His  Danifh  javelins  Lefwin  led, 
Q'er  Hafting's  plain,  to  ftay  the  Norman  yoke? 
She  felt,  but  to  refit,  the  fudden  ftroke : 
The  Tyrant-Baron  grafp'd  the  Patriot's  ftcel, 
And  taught  the  Tyrant-King  its  force  to  feel; 

And  quick  revenge  the  regal  bondage  broke, 

And 
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And  (Fill,  unchang'd  and  uncontrolled, 

Its  refcucd  rights  fliallnbe  dread  empire  hold; 

For  lo,  revering  Britain's  caufe, 

A  King  new  luftre  lends  to  native  laws! 

The  facred  Sovereign  of  this  feftal  day 

On  Albion's  old  renown  refle&s  a  kindred  ray  I 


A   DARING   ROBBERY. 

THREE  men,  appearing  as  graziers,  called  at 
a  refpeftable  farmer's,  and  enquired  if  he 
was  at  home.  The  girl  told  them  her  matter  was 
only  in  the  field,  and  that  (lie  would  call  him. — 
When* the  farmer  came,  he  enquired  their  bufx- 
nefs.  One  of  them  immediately  anfwercd,  he  was 
the  perfon  that  wanted  him,  and  that  he  would 
wilh  to  aflc  him  a  queftion  in  private.  The  farmer 
defired  him  to  walk  into  the  parlour;  and  the 
other  two  feated  themfelves  in  the  kitchen.  As 
foon  as  the  door  was  fhut,  the  fharper  told  him, 
his  queftion  was  a  very  fimple  one,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  not  take  a  long  time  to  anfwer  it;  it  was 
either  to  choofe  to  give  him  fifty  pounds,  or  to 
have  a  brace  of  bullets  in  his  body,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  fatisfied,  and  if  he  did  not  comply, 
he  fhould  firft  have  the  bullets,  and  his  men  were 
ready  to  plunder  the  houfe.   The  farmer  told  him 

he 
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he  had  no  fuch  money  in  the  houfe,  but  would 
give  him  all  he  had,  whMb  was  twenty  pou:  ds; 
but  this  would  not  fatisfy  the  villain,  who  told 
him  he  faw  him  receive  noL  at  Cliffe  fair,  on  Sa- 
turday, and  iniended  to  have  paid  him  avifit  that 
night,  but  was  prevented.  The  farmer  was  at 
length  obliged  to  comply;  and  though  the  villain 
faw  more  than  what  he  demanded  in  the  defk, 
when  the  farmer  was  giving  him  the  money,  he  did 
not  require  it ;  but,  when  he  received  his  booty, 
he  (aid,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. — I  (hall  not 
trouble  you  again  thefe  three  years;  but  if  fortu- 
nate till  that  time,  may  again  pay  you  a  vifit.— 
He  opened  the  door,  and  told  one  of  the  men  to 
fetch  their  horfes;  and  when  mounted,  rode  off 
full  fpecd. 


The   HISTORY 

O  F     A 

r  O  U  JV  G    W  O  MA  JV 

Tli.it  came   to  LONDON   for  a  SERVICE. 

T  AM  t'ic  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  whofe 
«*•  family  is  numerous,  and  whofc  ellate,  not  ^t 
firft  fuiheient  to  fupply  us  with  affluence,  has 
been  lately  lb  much  ;.mpain?d  by  an  unfuccefsful 

law* 
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law- fait,  that  all  the  younger  children  ate  obliged 
to  try  fuch  means  as  their  education  affords  them, 
for  procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Diftrefsand 
curiofity  concurred  to  bring  me  to  London,  where 
I  was  received  by  a  relation  with  the  coldnefi 
which  misfortune  generally  finds.  A  week,  a. long 
week,  I  lived  with  my  coufin,  before  the  mod 
vigilant  enquiry  could  procure  us  the  lead  hopes 
of  a  place,  in  which  time  I  was  much  better  qua- 
lified to  bear  all  the  vexations  of  fervitu^e.  The 
firft  two  days  {he  was  content  to  pity  me;  and  only 
witbed  I  had  not  been  quite  fo  well  bred ;  but 
people  mull  comply  with  their  circumftances.— 
This  lenity,  however,  was  foon  at  an  end;  and, 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  week,  I  heard  every 
hour  of  the  pride  of  my  family,  the  obftinacy  of 
my  father,  and  of  people  better  born  than  myfelf 
that  were  common  fervants. 

At  lafti  on  Saturday  noon,  file  told  me,  whft 
Very  yifible  fatisfa&ion*  that  Mrs.  Bombazine) 
the  great  fiik  mercers  lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and  a 
fine  place  it  would  be;  for  there  would  be  nothing 
to  do  but  to  clean  my  miftrefs V  room,  get  up  her 
linen,  drefs  the  young  ladies,  wait  autea  in  the 
morning,  take  care  of  a  little  Mifs  juft  come  from 
nurfe,  and  then  fit  down  to  my  needle.  But  Ma* 
dam  was  a  woman  of  great  fpirit,  and  would  not 

be 
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be  eotitradiQed,  and  therefore  I  (hould  take  date* 
for  good  places  were  not  eafily  to  be  got. 

With  thefe  cautions  I  waited  dn  Madame  Bom- 
bazine, of  Whom  the  firft  fight  gave  me  no  ravifh- 
ing  ideas*  She  was  two  yards  round  the  waift, 
her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and  fqueaking,  and 
her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  pi&ure  of  the 
full  moom  Are  you  the  young  womanj  fays  ihci 
that  are.  jpme  to  offer  yourfelf  ?  It  is  ftrange  when 
people  of  fubftance  want  a  fervant*  how  foon  it  is 
the  town-talk.  But  they  know  they  (hall  have  a 
belly-full  that  live  with  me*  Not  like  people  at 
the  other  end  6f  the  town,  we  dine  at  one  o'clock* 
But  I  never  take  any  body  without  a  chfera&er* 
What  friends  do  you  come  of?  I  thfen  told  her  my 
father  was  a  gentleman*  and  that  we  had  been  un- 
fortunate.—-A  great  misforturte,  indeed,  to  come 
to  me,  and  have  three  meals  a  day ! — So  ybur  fa- 
ther was  a  gentleman*  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman 
I  fiippofe— fuch  gentlewomen!  Madam,  I  did 
hot  mean  to  claim  any  exemptions,  I  only  an- 
fwered  your  enquiry.— Such  gentlewomen !  peo- 
ple fhould  fet  their  children  to  good  trades,  and 
keep  them  off  the  parifh.  Pray  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  there  are  gentlewomen*  if  they 
would  pay  their  debts:  lam  fure  we  have  loft 
enough  by   gentlewomen.    Upon  this,  her  broad 

face 
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face  grew  broader  with  triumph,  and  I  was  afraid 
(he  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleafure  of  con- 
tinuing her  infult;  but,  happily  the  next  word 
was,  pray,  Mrs.  Gentlewoman,  troop  down  ftairs. 
You  may  believe  I  obeyed  her. 

I  returned,  and  met  with  a  better  reception 
from  my  coufin  than  I  expetted;  for  while  I  was 
out,  (he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Standifh,  whofe  huf- 
band  had  lately  been  raifed  from  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  to  be  Commiffioner  of  the  Excife,  had 
taken  a  fine  houfe,  and  wanted  a  maid.    - 

To  Mrs.  Standifh  I  went,  and,  after  having 
waited  fix  hours,  was  at  laft  admitted  to  the  top 
of  the  ftairs,  when  (he  came  out  of  her  room,  with 
two  of  her  company.  There  was  a  fmell  of  punch. 
So,  young  woman,  you  want  a  place,  whence  do 
you  come?  From  the  country,  Madam.— Yes, 
they  are  all  come  out  of  the  country.  And  what 
brought  you  to  town,  a  baftard?  Where  do  you 
lodge  ?  At  the  Seven  Dials.  What,  you  never 
heard  of  the  Foundling-Houfe !  Upon  this  they 
all  laughed  fo  obftreperoiifly,-  that  I  took  the  op» 
portunity  of  fneaking  off  in  the  tumult. 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's.— 

She  was  at  cards ;  but,  in  two  hours,  I  was  told, 

fhe  would  fpeak  to  me.     She  afked  me  if  I  could 

I  keep 
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Iceep  an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  I 
wrote  two  lines  out  of  Tome  book  that  lay  by  her. 
She  wondered  what  poor  people  meant,  to  breed 
up  poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate,  I  fuppofe,  Mrs. 
Flirt,  if  I  was  to  fee  your  work,  it  would  be  finfc 
duff!**- You  may  walk.  I  will  not  have  love-leu 
ten  written  from  my  houfe  to  every  young  fellow 
in  the  ftreet. 

Two  days  after,  I  went  6n  the  fame  purfuh  to 
£,ady  Idfty,  drefled,  as  I  was  direfted,  in  what 
little  ornaments  I  had,  becaufe  (he  had  lately  got 
a  place  at  Court.  Upon  the  firft  fight  of  me,  (he 
turns  to  the  woman  that  fhowed  me  in— Is  this 
the  lady  that  wants  a  place?  Pray  what  place 
would  you  have,  Mifs?  a  maid  of  honour's  place? 
Servants  now-a-day si—Madam,  I  heard  you  want- 
ed— Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer  than  myfelfP 
A  pretty  fervant  indeed—- 1  fhould  be  afraid  to 
fpeak  to  her. — I  fuppofe,  Mrs.  Minx,  thefe  fine 
hands  cannot  bear  wetting. — A  fervant  indeed! 
Pray  move  off— I  am  refolved  to  be  the  head  per- 
fon  in  this  houfe — You  arc  ready  drefs'd,  the  ta- 
verns will  be  open. 

I  went  to  enquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean 
linen  gown,  and  heard  the  fervant  tell  his  lady, 
there  was  a  young  woman,  but  he  faw  (he  would 
sot  do.  I  was  brought  up,  however.  Are  you  the 
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trollop  that  has  the  impudence  to  come  for  my 
place  ?  What,  you  have  hired  that  nafty  gown 
and  are  come  to  ileal  a  better. — Madam,  I  have 
another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk-— Then  tbefe 
are  your  manners,  with  your  blufhes,  and  your 
courtefics,  to  come  to  me  in  your  worft  gown. 
Madam,  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you  in  my 
other.  WaU  on  me,  you  faucy  flut !  Then  you  are 
fire  of  coming— I  could  not  let  fuch  a  drab  come 
near  me.  '  Here  you  girl,  that  came  up  with  her, 
Inve  yau  touched  her?  If  you  have,  wa(h  your 
hands  before  you  drefs  me — Such  trollop*  f  Get 
you  down  —  Wtat,  whimpering  ?  pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears;  for  my  coufin  had  loft 
all  patience.  However,  (he  tokl  me,  that  having  a 
refpe£k  for  my  relations,   fte  was  willing  to  keep 
me  out  of  the  ftreet,  and  would  let  me  have  ano- 
.  xher  week. 

The  firft  day  of  this  week  I  faw  two  places.  Ax 
one  I  was  afked  where  J  had  lived  ?  And  upon 
my  anfwer>  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  people  fhould 
qualify  themfelves  in  ordinary  places,  for  flip 
fhould  never  have  done  if  fhe  was  to  follow  girls 
about.  At  the  other  houfe  I  was  a  fmirking  hufly, 
and  that  fweet  face  I  might  make  money  of. — Fof 
her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her  never  to  tfcke  any 
creature  that  thought  herfelf  hajidfooi^. 
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The  three  next  days  were  fpent  in  Lady  BldFP* 
entry,  where  I  waited  fix  hours  every  day  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  the  fervants  peep  at  roe,  and 
go  away  laughing — Madam  will  ftretch  her  fmall 
fhanks  in  the  entry;  (he  will  know  the  houfe  a~ 
gain. — At  fiin-fet,  the  two  firft  days,  I  was  told, 
that  my  lady  would  fee  me  to-morrow,  and  on 
the  third,  that  her  woman  (laid. 

My  week  wag  npw  near  its  end,  and  I  bad  po 
hopes  of  a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid 
upon  me  the  blame  of  every  mifcarriage,  told  me 
that  I  mud  learn  to  humble  myfelf,  and  that  all 
great  ladies  bad  particular  ways;  that  if  I  went 
on  in  that  manner,  fhe  could  not  tell  who  would 
keep  me ;  fhe  had  known  many  that  had  refufed 
places,  fell  their  clothes,  and  beg  in  the  ftreets. 

It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  refufal  was  der 
clared  by  me  to  be  never  on  my  fide;  I  was  reaT 
foning  againft  intereft,  and  againft  ftupidity;  and 
therefore  I  comforted  myfelf  with  the  hope  of 
fucceeding  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and  went 
to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had  routes 
at  her  houfe,*  and  faw  the  beft  of  company  in 
town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called 
up,  and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  pi- 
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quet,  in  the  height  of  good  humour.  This  I  look- 
ed on  as  a  favourable  fign,  and  flood  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room  in  cxpe&ation  of  the  common 
queftions.  At  lad  Mr.  Courtly  called  out,  after  a 
whilper,  (land  facing  the  light,  that  one  may  fee 
ycu.  I  changed  my  place,  and  blufhed.  They 
frequently  turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  and  feem- 
ed  to  difcover  many  fubjects  of  merriment;  for  at 
every  look  they  whifpered,  and  laughed  with  the 
mod  violent  agitations  of  delight.  At  laft  Mr. 
Courtly  cried  out,  is  this  colour  your  own,  child? 
Yes,  fay«  the  lady,  if  (he  has  not  robbed  the  kit- 
chen hearth.  This  was  fo  happy  a  conceit,  that  h 
renewed  the  ftorm  of  laughter,  and  they  threw 
down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  better  fport.  The  la- 
dy then  called  me  to  her,  and  began  with  an  affeft- 
ed  gravity  to  enquire  what  I  could  do?  But  firft 
turn  about,  and  let  us  fee  your  fine  fhape.  Well, 
what  are  you  fit  for,  Mrs.  Mum  ?  You  would  find 
your  tongue,  I  fuppofe  in  the  kitchen.  No,  no, 
fays  Mr,  Cdurtly,  the  girl's  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I 
am  afraid  a  brifk  young  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on 
his  (houlders — Come,  child,  hold  up  your  head; 
what !  have  you  ftole  nothing  ? — Not  yet,  fays  the 
lady,  but  fhe  hopes  to  (leal  your  heart  quickly. 
Here  was  a  laugh  of  happinefs  and  triumph,  pro- 
longed by  the  confufion  which  I  could  no  longer 
jeprefs.  At  laft  the  lady  recolleftcd  herfclf :  Stole! 
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no— bat  if  I  bad  her,  I  (herald  watch  her;  for  thai 
downcaft  eye.— Why  cannot  you  look  people  in 
Ac  face  ?  Steal !  lays  her  hufband,  (he  would  fteal 
nothing  but  perhaps  a  few  ribbands  before  they 
were  left  off  by  her  lady.  Sir,  anfwered  I,  why 
fliould  you,  by  fuppoGng  me  a  thief,  infult  one 
from  whom  you  h^ve  received  no  injury?  Infult, 
lays  the  lady ;  are  you  come  here  to  be  a  fervant, 
you  faucy  baggage,  and  talk  of  infulting  ?  What 
will  this  world  come  to,  if  a  gentleman  may  not 
jeft  with  a  fervant?  Well,  fuch  fervants!  pray  be 
gone,  and  fee  when  you  will  have  the  honour  to 
be  fo  infulted  again.  Servants  infulted! — a  fine 
time—  Infulted!  Get  down  ftairs,  you  Qut,  or  the 
footman  (hall  infult  you. 

The  laft  day  of  the  laft  week  was  now  coming; 

and  my  kind  coufin  talked  of  fending  me  down  in 

the  waggon  to  preferve  me  from  bad  courfes. — 

But  in  the  morning  fhe  came  and  told  me  that  (he 

had  one  more  trial   forme;  Euphemia  wanted  ^ 

maid,  and  perhaps  I  might  do  for  her;  for,  like 

me,  (he  mult  fall  her  creft,  being  forced  to   lay 

down  her  chariot  upon  the  lofs  of  half  her  fortune 

by  bad  fecurities,  and  with  her  way  of  giving  her 

money  to  every  body  that  pretended  to  want  it, 

Ibe  could  have  little  before  hand;  therefore  I 

Ipight  ferve  her;  for,  with  all  her  fine  fenfe,  (he 

[lull  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 
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I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a 
young  gentlewoman,  who  told  me  (he  had  berfelf 
been  hired  that  morning,  but  that  fhe  was  ordered 
to  bring  any  that  offered  up  (lairs.  I  was  accord- 
ingly introduced  to  Euphemia,  who,  when  I  came 
in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me,  that  (he  fent 
for  me,  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity,  but  left  my 
difappointment  might  be  made  (till  more  grating 
by  incivility ;  that  (he  was  in  pain  to  deny  any 
thing,  much  more  what  was  no  favour ;  that  (ho 
faw  nothing  in  my  appearance  which  did  not 
make  her  wifh  for  my  company ;  but  that  another, 
whofe  claims  might  perhaps  be  equal,  had  come 
before  me. — The  thought  of  being  fo  near  to  fucb 
a  place,  and  miffing  it,  brought  tears  into  my  eyes, 
and  my  fobs  hindered  me  from  returning  my  ac- 
knowledgments. She  rofc  up  confufed,  and  fup- 
pofing,  by  my  concern,  that  I  wa*  diftrefled,  placed 
me  by  her,  and  made  me  tell  her  my  (lory; 
which  when  (lie  heard,  fhe  put  two  guineas  in  my 
hand,  ordering  me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  make 
ufe  of  her  table  till  (he  could  provide  for  me. 
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A     CURIOUS 

METHOD  of  obtaining  JUSTICE 

FROM    ONE    OF    THE 

EASTERN    CALIPHS. 

YT  is  recorded  of  Hakham,  the  fon  and  fucccflbf 
-*■  of  Abdoulrahman  III.  who,  wanting  to  enlarge 
his  palace,  propofed  to  purchafeof  a  poor  woman 
a  piece  of  ground  that  lay  contiguous  to  it.  How* 
ever,  (he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
the  inheritance  of  her  anceftors,  and    Hakham's 
officers  took  by  force  what  they  could  not  other* 
wife  obtain.     The  poor  woman  applied  to  Ibn* 
bechir,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Corduba,  for  juftice. 
The  cafe  was  delicate  and  dangerous.  Bechir  con» 
eluded  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  proceeding 
would  be  ineffeftual,    if  not  fatal.     He  mounted 
his  afs,  and  taking  a  large  fack  with  him,  rode  to 
the  palace  of  the  Caliph.     The   Prince  happened 
to  be  fitting  in  a  pavilion  that  had  been  erefted  in 
the  poor  woman's  garden.    Hakham  fhewed  fome 
furprize  at  his  appearance  and  requeft,  but  allow- 
ed him  to  fill  his  fack.     When  this  was  done,  the 
magiftrate  intreated  the  Prince  to  aflifthim  in  lay- 
ing  the  burden  on  the  afs.     This  extraordinary 
requeft  furprized  Hakham  ftill  more  ;  but  he  only 
told  the  Judge  that  it  was  too  heavy  ;  he  could 
not  bear  it.     Yet  this  fack,  replied  Bechir,  with  a 
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tlobte  aflurance,  this  Tack  which  you  think  too  heavy 
to  bear,  contains  bat  a  fmall  portion  of  that  ground 
which  you  took  by  violence  from  the  right  owner. 
How  then  will  you  be  able,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  whole?  The  re- 
monftrance  was  effe&ual,  and.  Hakham,  without 
delay,  reftqred  the  jypund,  wiib  &e  buildings  up* 
on  it,  to  the  former  proprietor.  • 


BANISHMENT: 

<?ONSOI*ATlON  UtfQER  IT. 

A   LL  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  vifitSj 
^  ^  Are,  to  a  wife  roan,  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  neceflity  to  reafon  thus : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  neceflity, 
And  think  not,  that  the  King  did  banifli  thee; 
But  thou  the  King.  Woe  doth  the  heavier  fit 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go  fay,  I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour, 
And  not  the  King  exil'd  thee.     Or  fuppofe, 
Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thjQU  art  flying  to  a  frelber  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  wav  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  thou  com'i. 
Suppofe  the  finging  birds,  muficians; 
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The  grafs  whereon  thou  tread' ft,   the    pretence 

floor; 
The  (lowr's,  fair  ladies;  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  meafure,  (ft  a  dance. 
For  gnarling  forrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fets  it  light. 


ENGLAND. 

HPHIS  royal  throne  of  Kings,  this  fcepter'd  ifle, 
•*•     This  earth  of  Majefty,  this  feat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-Paradife, 
This  fortrefs  built  by  Nature  for  herfelf, 
Againft  infe&ion,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  tHis  little  world, 
This  precious  flone  fet  in  the  filvcr  fea, 
Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  of  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe, 
Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  lands. 


i 


HINTS. 

FOR     A 

YOUNG  MARRIED  WOMAN.     • 

T  Las  often  been  thought,  that  the  firft  year -af- 
ter marriage  is  the  happieft  of  a  woman's  life. 

We 
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We  iflufl  firft  fuppofe  that  flic  marries  from  mo- 
tives of  stffeftion,  or  what  the  world  cafls  love ; 
and  even  in  this  cafe  the  rule  admits  of  many  ex* 
ceptions,  and  (lie  encounters  many  difficulties. 
She  has  her  hufban&'s  temper  to  ftudy,  his  family 
to  pleafe, .  houfhold  cares  to  attend,  and,  what  is 
worfe  than  all,  fhe  mud  ceafe  to  command,  and 
team  to  obey.  She  mud  learn  to  fubmit,  without 
repining,  where  fhe  has  been  ufed  to  have  even 
ber  looks  ftudied. 

:  Would  the  tender  lover  treat-his  adored  mi  ft  re  fa 
like  a  rational  being,  rather  than  a  goddefs,  a 
woman's  tafk  would  be  rendered  much  eafier,. 
and  her*  life  much  happier.  Would  the  flatterer 
pay  his  devoirs  to  her  underdanding,  rather  than 
her  perfon,  he  would  foon  find  his  account  in  h. 
t— Would  he  confult  her  on  his  affairs,  converfe 
with  her  freely  on  all  fubjefts,  and  make  her  his 
companion  and  friend,  inftead  of  flattering  her 
beauty,  admiring  her  drefs,  and  exalting  her  be- 
yond what  human  nature  merits,  for  what  can  at 
bed  be  only  called  fafhionable  accomphfhments, 
he  would  find  himfelf  lefs  difappointed^  and  (he 
would  rattle  the  marriage  chains  with  lefs  impar 
tience  and  difficulty.  Now,  can  a  fenfiblc  man 
expeft,  that  the  poor  vain  triflcr,  tcj  wliom  he  pays 
Fo  much  court,  fliould  make  an  intelligent^  agreea- 
1  "■'     •    ■  Ka  Wc. 
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bit  companion,  an  afliduou*  and  careful  wife,  t 
fond  and  Anxious  mother?  When  a  man  payr 
court  only  to  a  woman's  vanity,  he  can  expe£fc 
nothing  but  a  fafliionable  wife,  who  may  fliine  a* 
&  fine  lady,  but  never  in  the  fbfter  intercourfedf 
domeftic  endearments.  How  often  is  it  owing  tor 
thefe  lords  of  the  creation,  that  the  poor  woineit 
become  in  reality,  what  their  ridiculous  partiality 
made  them  fuppofe  themfclves?  A  pretty  method 
truly  is  this  of  improving  the  temper,  informing 
the  mind,  engaging  the  affeQions,  and  exciting 
our  eftedm  for  thofe  objects  that  we  entruft  With 
Dur  future  happinefs. 

I  wil)  now  give  my  fair  friends  a  few  hints  with 
regard  to  their  conduct  in  <the  mod  refpe&able  of 
all  chara&ers,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  friend.— «• 
But  firfl  let  me  aflert,  that  I  do  it  with  confidence, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than  the  idea,  that 
a  reformed  Rake  makes  the  best  husband!.  This  is 
a  common  opinion,  but,  it  is  not  mine,  at  leaft* 
There  are  too  many  chances  againft  it. 

A  libertine,  by  the  time  he  can  bear  to  think 
of  matrimony,  has  little  left  to  boaft,  but  a  fhat- 
tered    conftitution,    empty  pockets,    tradefmens" 
bills,  bad  habits,  and  a  tafte  for  drefs,  public  pla- 
ces, and  vices  of  every  description.    The  poor 
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wife's  fortune  will  fupply  the  rake  with  thefe  fa- 
fcidnable  follies  a  little  longer.  Wftcii  naoney,  the 
lttft  refource,  fails,  he  becomes  peevifh*  four,  an* 
discontented.  Angry  {he  can  indqtge  him  no  ton* 
ger,  and  ungrateful  and  regard  I rfs  of  her  pail  fa- 
vours. Difeafe,  with  all  her  miferable  attendants, 
next  Heps  in  I  III  is  he  prepared,  either  in  min4 
of  body,  to  cope  with  pain,  fjeknefs,  poverty,  and 
wretchednefs.  The  poor  wife  has  fperit  all  in  fup- 
portlng  his  extravagancies.  She  may  now  pine 
(or  want,  with  a  helpers  infant  crying  for  bread. 
Shunned  and  defpifed  by  her  frieAds,  and  ftegT 
fc&ed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 

This,  my  beloved  fair,  is  too  often  the  cilfe 
with  many  of  our  fex. — The  talk  of  reforming  a 
fake  is  much  above  a  woman's  capacity.  If  a 
young  woman  marries  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
young  man,  /he  has  nothing  to  fear,  (he  may  even 
glory  in  giving  up  her  own  yifhe$  to  his!  Never 
marry  a  man  whofe  underftanding  will  not  excite 
yourefteem,  and  whofe  virtues  will  not  engage 
your  affe&ions.  If  a  woman  once  thinks  herfelf 
iupcrior  to  her  hufband,  all  authority  ceafes*  and 
(he  cannot  be  brought  to  obey,  where  (he  think* 
(be  is  fo  well  enabled  to  command. 
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Sweetnefs  and  gcntlenefs  arc  all  a  woman's  do- 
quence ;  ^nd  fomeiimes  they  are  too  powerful  to 
be  .refilled,  efpecially  when  accompanied  with 
youth  and  beauty.  They  are  then  incitements  to 
virtue,  preventatives  from  vice!  and  affe&ion'* 
fecurity,  - 

Never  let  your  brow  be  clouded  with  refenU 
inent !  Never  triumph  in  revenge !  Who  is  it  that 
youafflift?  the  man  upon  earth  th?t  fhould  be 
deareft  to.  you !  upon  whom  all  your  future  hopes 
of  happinefs  muft  depend. — Poor  the  conqueft, 
when  our  deareft  friend  muft  fuffer,— <md  unge* 
nerous  muft  be  the  heart  that  can  rejoice  in  fuch 
a  vi&ory. 

Let  your  tears  perfuade:  the  fe  f peak  the  moft 
intefiftible  language  with  which  you  can  iaffail  the 
heart  of  man.  But  even  thefe  fweet  fountains  of 
fenfibility  muft  not  flow  too  often,  left  they  dege- 
nerate into  weaknefs,  and  we  lofe  our  hufband's 
efteem  and  afFe&ion  by  the  very  methods  which 
were  given  us  to  infure  them. 

Study  every  little  attention  in  your  perfon,  man- 
ner, and  drefs,  that  you  find  to  plcafe.  Never  be 
negligent  in  your  appearance,  becaufc  you  expeEl 
nobody  but  your  hufband. — He  is  the  firft  perftin 
\o  oblige.    Always  make  your  home  agreeable  to 

him : 
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•trim:  receive  him  with  eafe,  good  humour,  and 
cheerfulnefs.  Betray  neither  fufpicion  nor  jea-» 
loufy.-—  Appear  always  gay  and  happy  in  his  pre- 
tence. Be  particularly  attentive  to  his  favourite 
friends,  even  if  they  intrude  upon  you.  A  wel- 
come reception  will,  at  all  times,  counterbalance 
indifferent  fare.  Treat  his  relations  with  refpeft 
and  affe&ion,  which  will  be  the  mod  powerful 
means  of  fecuring  you  a  general  good  name. 

Treat  your  hufband  with  the  moft  unreferved 
confidence  in  every  thing  that  regards  yourfelf* 
but  never  betray  your  friends  letters  or  fecrets  tb 
him.  This  he  cannot,  and,  indeed,  ought  not  to 
expeft. — If  you  do  not  ufe  him  to  it,  he  will  ne- 
ver defire  it.  Be  careful  never  to  intrude  upon 
his  ftudies  or  his  pleafures :  be  always  glad  to  fee 
him.  Confine  your  endearments  to  your  own  fire 
fide.  Do  not  let  the  young  envy  you,  nor  the 
old  abufe  you  for  a  weaknefs,  which,  upon  re- 
fle&ion,  you  mud  yourfelves  condemn. 

Thefe  hints  will,  I  hope,  be  of  fome  fervice  t£ 
my  fair  countrywomen.  They  will  perhaps,  have 
more  weight,  when  they  know  that  the  author  of 
them  has  been  married  about  a  year,  and  has  of- 
ten, with  fuccefs,  praQifed  thofe  rules  herfelf, 
which  (he  now  recommends  to  others. 

OBSERVATION. 
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OBSERVATION, 

TT  is  owing  to  Obfervation  that  our  mind  i$ 
■*  furnifhed  with  the  firft,  fimple,  and  complex 
ideas.  This  lays  the  ground* work  and  founda- 
tion of  all  knowledge,  and  makes  us  capable  of 
fifing  any  of  the  other  methods  for  improving  the 
mind :  for  if  we  did  not  attain  a  variety  of  fetifible 
and  intelleQual  ideas,  by  the  fenfation  of  outward 
^jefrs,  hy  ihe  cojifciQufnefs  of  our  own  appetite* 
*nd  p^tffioDS,  plcafures  and  pains*  and  by  inw,ard 
experience  of  the  anions  of  our  own  fpirits*  U 
would  be  impofEble  either  for  men  or  bpoks  to 
teach  us  any  thing.  It  is  obfervation  that  njuft 
|>ive  qs  our  firft  ideas  of  things,  3s  it  include*  in  it 
.fenfe  and  confeioufnefs. 

All  our  knowledge  derived  from  obfcrvationf 
whether  it  be  of  finglc  ideas  or  of  propofitions,  is 
knowledge  gotten  at  firft  hand.  Hereby  we  fee 
and  know  things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  appear  to 
us;  we  take  the  impreffions  of  them  on  our  minds 
from  the  original  objefts  themfelvea^which  give 
3  clearer  and  ftronger  conception  6f  things.w 
Thefe  ideas  are  more  lively,  and  the  propofitions 
(at  lead  in  many  cafes)  are  much  more  evident, 
Whereas  what  knowledge  we  derive  from  le&ures, 
reading  and  converfation,  is  but  the  copy  of  other 
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tfien's  ideas;  that  is*  the  pi&ure  of  a  pifture;  and 
'tis  one  remove  farther  from  the  original. 

> 
Another  advantage  of  obfervation  is.  that  we 
hiay  gain  knowledge  all  the  day  long,  and  every 
ttioment  of  oar  lives,  and  everv  moment  of  our 
exiftence,  we  may  be  adding  to  our  i/ueUectual 
treafures  thereby/except  only  while  we  are  afleep; 
and  even  then  the  remembrance  of  our  dreamings 
Vill  teach  us  fome  truths,  and  lay  a  f  >undation  for 
a  better  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  both  in 
the  powers  and  frailties  of  it. 


The   FALL   of   the    LEAF. 

O  EE  the  leaves  arourd  ye  falling, 
**<   Dry  and  wither'd,  to  the  ground. 
Thus  to  th9ughtlefs  mortals  calling, 
In  a  fad  and  folemn  found: 

"  Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Ederi, 

"  When  like  us,  he  blighted  fell, 
"  Hear  the  lefture  we  are  reading, 

*  Tis,  alas !  the  truth  we  tell. 

u  Virgins,  much,  too  much  prefuming, 

*  On  your  boafted  white  and  red, 

L  « View 
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"  View  us,  late  in  beauty  blooming, 
"  N umber 9d  now  among  the  dead* 

fc  Griping  mifers,  nightly  waking, 
"  See  the  end  of  all  your  care; 

**  Fled  on  wings  of  our  own  making; 
€<  We  tjave  left  otar  owners  bare, 

w  Sons  of  honour,  fed  onpraifes, 
tf  Flutt'rmg  high  in  hotted  WQfth* 

*  Lot  the  fickle  air  tb»t  raiftf, 
44  firings  us  down  to  parent  earth. 

c<  Learned  fires,  in  fyftem  jaded, 
fC  Who  for  new  ones  daily  call, 

"  Ceafe  at  length,  by  us  perfuaded ; 
"  Every  leaf  mufi  have  a  faH. 

cc  Youth,  tho*  yet  no  lofles  grieve  you, 
*  Gay  in  health  and  many  a  grace, 

"  Let  not  cloudlefs  Ikies  deceive  you; 
"  Summer  gives  tp  Autumn  place." 

On  the  tree  of  life  eternal, 
Man  let  all  thy  hopes  be  ftay'd; 

Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal, 
Bears  the  leaves  that  never  fade. 


DEGENERACY 
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DEGENERACY 

o  p 
HUMAN    NATURE. 

LET  us  farther  fuppqfe,  what  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent to  our  daily  obfervaton  and  expert* 
ence,  that  all  ipankind  are  now  a  degenerate,  fee- 
ble, and  unhappy  race  of  being*;  that  we  are  be* 
come  finners  to  thf  fight  of  God,  and  expofed  to 
hi*  anger:  it  ft  rtianifeft  enough,  this  whoje  world 
is  a  fallen*  fjnful,  and  rebellious  province  of  God*9 
dominion,  and  Under  the  ftftual  difpleafure  of  its 
righteous  Creator  and  Governor.  The  over** 
(preading  deluge  of  folly  and  error,  iniquity  and 
mifery,  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  gives  a- 
bundant  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofitioti.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  man  on  earth  affords  a  ftrong 
and  melancholy  proof,  that  our  reafoning  powers 
are  eafily  led  away  into  miftake  and  falftiood, 
wretchedly  bribed  and  biaffed  by  prejudices,  and 
daily  overpowered  by  fome  corrupt  appetites  or 
paffions,  and  our  wills  led  aftray  to  choofe  the  evil 
in  Read  of  good.  The  bed  of  us  fometimes  break 
the  laws  of  our  Maker,  by  contradi&ing  the  rules 
of  piety  and  virtue  which  our  own  reafoo  and 
conferences  fuggeft  to  us*  "  There  \\  none  righ- 
teous" perfeQly; 4f  no  not  one."  Nor  is  there 
•nt  perfon  upon  c^rth  free  from  troubles  and  dif* 
L  a  Acuities, 
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ficulties,  and  pains  and  forrows,  fuch  as  teftify 
fomc  refentmcnts  of  our  "Maker. 

Even  from  our  infancy,  bar  difeafes,  pains, 
apd  forrovys  begin,, and  it  is  very  remarkably  eviT 
deut  in>lome  families,  that  thefe  pains  and  diteafes 
are  propagated  to  the  offspring,  as- they  were  con- 
trad  d  by  the  vices  of  the  parents :  and  particular 
vijrious  inclinations,  :as  well  a$  particular  diflem-, 
pers,  are  conveyed  from  parents  to  children  fome- 
tiraes  through  feverat  generations.     The  bed  o£ 
us  are  not  free  from  irregular  propenfuies  and 
pafions,  even. in  the  younger  parts  of  life,  and  as 
Our  years  advance,  our  fin$  break  put,  aijd  conti- 
nue more  or  lefs  through  all  our  lives.     Our  whole 
race  then  is  plainly  degenerate,  finful  and  guilty 
before  God,  and  are  under  fome  tokens  ofhi^ 
anger. 


ALLEGORY 

ON    THE 

ABUSE     of     RIC  HES. 

/^HREMYLUS,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good 
^-^  man,  and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  dcfir- 
ous  to  leave  fome  riches  to  his  ion,  confults  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  fubjeft.     The  qrsclte 
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bids  Him  follow  the  firft  rran  he  fhould  fee  upotv 
his  going  out  of  the  temple.  The  perfon  he 
chanced  to  fee  was  to  appearance  an  old,  fordid, 
blind  man;  but  upon  his  following  him  from  place 
to  place,  he  at  laft  found-  by  his  own  •confeflion* 
that  he  was  Plutus,  the  God  of  riches,  and  that  he 
was  juft  come  out  of  the  houfc  of  a  mifer.  Plutus 
further  told  him,  that  when  he  was'a  boy,  he  ufed 
to  declare,  (hat  as  foon  as  he  came  to  age,  he  would 
diftribute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  juft  men; 
upon  which  Jupiter,  confidcring  the  pernicious 
confequence  of  fuch  a  refolution,  took  his  fight 
away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  flroll  about  the 
world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremylus 
beheld  him.  With  much  ado  Chremylus  prevails 
ed  upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfe,  where  he  met  an 
oljtl  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment,  who  had  been 
bis  guefl  for  many  years,  and  whofc  name  was 
Poverty.  The  old  woman  reiufing  to  turn  out  fo 
eafily  as  he  would  have  her,  he  threatened  to  ba- 
nifh  her  not  only  from  his  own  houfe,  but  out  of 
the  kingdom,  if  fhe  made  any  more  words  upon 
the  matter.  Poverty,  on  this  occafion,  pleads 
her  caiife  very  notably,  and  reprefents  to  her  old 
landlord,  that  fhould  fhe  be  driven  out  of  the 
country,  all  their  trades,  arts,  and  fcieiiccs,  would 
be  driven  out  with  hor;  and  that  if  every  one  was 
Tjch,  they   would  never  be  iupplied  with  thofe 
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yomps, ornaments, and  conveniences  **TYSe.%  which; 
made  riches  defi. able.  She  likew-fe  i*  [;u:iented 
to  him  the  feveral  advantages  which  ft  -  h.l>ov.\  d 
upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to  their  fhapc..  •  »eif 
health,  and  their  activity  by  preferying  ihm  from 
gouts,  dropfies,  unwieldinefs,  and  im :  nperance* 
£ut  whatever  (he  had  to  fay  for  herfdf,  fhe  was  at 
laft  forced  to  troop  off.  Chremylus  immediately 
confidered  how  he  might  reftore  Plutu*  to  his  fight ; 
and,  in  order  to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of 
iEfculapius,  who  was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles 
of  this  nature.  By  this  means  the  Deity  recover- 
td  his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them, 
by  enriching  every  one  that  was  diftinguifhed  by 
piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  juflice  towards  men*, 
and  at  the  fame  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from 
the  impious  and  undeferving.  This  produced  fe- 
veral merry  incidents,  till  at  laft  Mercury  defcend? 
ed  with  great  complaints  from  the  Gods,  that  Gnce 
the  good  men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received 
no  facrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  pried  of 
Jupiter,  who  remonftrates  that  fince  the  late  innor 
yation,  he  was  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition,  and 
could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Chremylus,  who 
\n  the  beginning  was  religious  in  his  poverty,  at 
laft  makes  a  propofal,  which  was  rcliilied  by  all 
the  good  jnen,  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well 
t\$  himfelf,  that  they  (hould  carry   Plutus  in  9 
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folemn  proecffipn  to  the  temple,  and.inftal  hija 
in  the  place  of  Jupiter. 

This  allegory  may  inftrutt  mankind  in  two 
points,  firft,  as  it  vindicates  the  conduct  of  Provi* 
dence  in  its  ordinary  diftribution  of  wealth;  and 
in  the  next  place,  as  it  fhews  the  great  tendency 
of  riches  to  corrupt  the  moral*  of  thofe  who  pofc 
fefs  them. 


HELAXATIOtf 

AFTEE   THE 

FATIGUES    of    WAR; 

OR,    THE 

Philofophy  of  an  HERO* 

WRITTEN  by  the  KING  of  PRUSSIA, 

DY  cherub  Hope  the  bofam  fir'df 
**-'    Supports  a  lover's  ardent  pains; 
Zeal  is  by  recompence  infpir'df 

And  pow  r  authority  maintains. 
The W£;k  byiwdence  ftr*ngl;  o'erthrovs, 

Credit  by    r?buy  is  gain'd, 
V' :...:«  "Hr.?.v  ;• -..c:-'    ^:alrh  frym  *  ^np'rance 

By 
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By  eafc  the  bleffings  of  content  we  gain* 
And  eafe  by  fair  cecononfy  obtain. 
An  even  foul,  and  gentle  mind, 

A  foft,  bewitching,  namelefs  grace, 
I  value  more  in  woman-kind, 

Than  all  the  beauties  of  the  face. 
I  love  the  author  who  declares 

The  honeft  truth,  in  humble  ftyle, 
Before  the  man  who  artful  dares, 

With  fpecious  words  our  ears  beguile. 
Wouldft  thou  be  happy,  then  this  truth  believe, 
Virtue  will  joys  impart  when  fcience  will  deceive. 
Health  before  riches  I  admire, 

And  friendfliip  more  than  weak-eyed  pity; 
Repofe  than  profit  more  defire, 

And  prudence  more  than  to  be  witty. 
A  fnug  eftate,  from  mortgage  free, 

A  little  garden  to  improve, 
A  table  fmall  but  neat  to  fee, 
A  little  lafs  who  well  can  love: 
Thefe  are  the  things  can  real  joy  impart, 
And  fill  with  foft  content  the  human  heart. 
Give  me,  when  winter  fnows  defcend, 

And  ftorms  confine  me  to  my  home. 
From  colds  and  illnefs  to  defend, 

A  blazing  fire  in  little  room  ; 
In  little  glaffcs  good  old  wine, 

Wherewith  my  choferi  friends  to  treat ; 

And 
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And  epicures  love  well  to  dine 
Off  little  plates  of  richeft  meat: 
And  thus,  with  all  my  reafon  am  I  taught* 
Too  much  of  any  thing  is  good  for  nought. 
Too  much  reft  our  genius  dulls, 

Too  much  love  diflurbs  the  brain* 
Too  much  learning  makes  us  fools, 
Too  much  bus'nefs  gives  us  pain. 
Too  much  phyfic  makes  us  worfe, 

From  too  much  cunning  cheating  growsi 
Too  much  vigour  is  a  curfe, 

From  too  much  faving  av'riCc  flows. 
Too  much  courage  makes  us  rafh, 

From  too  much  riches  trouble  fprings* 
Too  great  honours  are  but  trafli, 

Too  much  pleafure  ficknefi  brings. 
By  too  much  confidence  we  lofe ; 

From  too  much  wit  what  mifchiefs  rife; 
Too  much  freedom's  an  abufe, 
Too  much  good-nature  is  not  wife* 
Too  much  politenefs  is  a  thrall; 
Yet  all  thcfe  things  we  bleffings  call. 
But  if  we  rightly  will  attend, 
On  Nothing  all  our  afts  depend. 
Nothing  holds  aloft  the  fcales, 
And  o'er  ev'ry  thing  prevails; 
Nothing  makes  us  dangers  dare, 
Nothing  makes  us  oft  defpair; 
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On  nothing  all  our  efforts  turn, 
For  nothing  oft  our  bofoms  burn; 
War  from  nothing  fprings;  and  love, 
All  thy  joys  a  nothing  prove. 


O    N 

SYMPATHY  and  TENDERNESS. 

OBJECTS  of  diftrefs,  and  fights  of  mifery,  for 
the  mod  part,  affcft  and  melt  the  mind: 
there  is  a  natural  companion  in  almoft  every  heart; 
and  I  think,  upon  a  fair  furvey,  we  may  pronounce 
our  country,  in  general,  not  deficient  in  this  amia- 
ble virtue.  Indeed  our  many  public  and  private 
charities  are  ftrikhig  proofs  of  its  prevalence.  Hu- 
manity certainly  ought  to  be  much  cultivated,  as 
it  is  the  feed  of  almoft  every  thing  excellent  and 
praife-worthy  :  from  humanity  fprings  every  prof- 
peftof  real  happinefs;  in  proportion  to  the  efteem 
which  arifes  from  the  exertion  of  it,  are  odr  aver- 
sion and  diflikc  of  thofe  who  fecm  deficient  in  it. 
I  am  a  little  peculiar,  you  muft  know,  in  my  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
thought  a  proof  of  it,  that  I  generally  put  the  com- 
paflion  of  my  acquaintance  to  the  teft,  before  I 
admit  them  to  any  degree  of  confidence  and  ef- 
teem; to  which  I  will  never  admit  any  man,  whom 

I  find' 
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I  find  deficient  in  this  diftinguifhing  virtue  of  the 
human  fpecics.     I  am  drawn  into  thefe  refle&ions, 
by  an  accidental  converfation  la  ft  night  with  a 
lady,  whofe  perfon  and  manners,  at  fir  ft  attrafted 
no  unfavourable  notice ;  but  the  chiuchat  had  not 
long  gone  round,  before  flie  began  to  tell  us,  that 
fhe  had  that  day  been  at  Bedlam,  to  fee  the  mad 
people  there.     As  I  did  not  perceive  any  tender 
emotions  upon  this  declaration,  I  could  not  help 
faying  with  fome  furprize,    "  And  is  it  poffible, 
Madam,  that  a  lady  like  you,  could  vifit,  with 
any  degree  of  pleafure,  fo  melancholy  and  horrid 
an  abode." — "  O  yes!    (replied  (lie  with  a  fmile) 
I  a  flu  re  you  I  wa«s  highly  entertained :  I  met  with 
fome  very  amufing  objefts,  and   I  heard  a  great 
many  excellent  ftorics;  and  was  vaftly  delighted 
with  the  humour  of  the  mad  folks." — "  Impoffible, 
furely,  (replied  I)  can  it  give  delight  to  a  tender 
female  mind,  whofe  firft  recommendation  is  win- 
ning   foftnefs,  compaffion,  and   mildnefs,    to  fee 
human  nature  fo  debafed !     to  fee  the  noble  and 
godlike  foul  fo  overthrown!  fo  fee  fcllow-crcaturcs 
diilreffed  beneath  the  mod  grievous  of  all  afflicti- 
ons! can  this  give  pleafure  to  a  female  mind!  nay, 
to  any  mind !    Permit  me  to  repeat,  furely  this  is 
impoffible  J" 

The 
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7  ;:*  fidy  cf  :r,e  fcvjfe  ?erce:v>5  ;ha:  I  dri- 
ver;': ::.y'.t'.i  -*:;h  f>me  rarr^.lnefs  and  gravity, 
a'jd  fearing,  I  f^r/ofe,  left  the  d:fp  ute  might  in- 
t':rf*:rt  -with  the  gaiety  and  good-humour  of  the 
company,  turned  the  converfation  with  a  fmile, 
and  ordered  the  card  tables.  I  play'd  my  rubber, 
and  retired,  chagrined,  I  freely  confefs,  to  fee  fa 
ftir  a  form  'for  the  young  lady  was  ftrikingly 
beautiful;  fo  utterly  devoid  of  that  befl  and  moft 
lading  beauty,  a  fympathctic  mind.  <c  What  hope 
(faid  I  to  myfclf;  is  there,  that  any  man  fhould 
find  in  fuch  a  woman,  the  tender  and  affectionate 
wife, 

"  The  life's  companion,  and  the  fofter friend* 
What  hope,  that  the  amiable  and  endearing  mo- 
ther fhould  fpeak  from  thofe  eyes  with  inexprefii- 
blc  fweetnefs,  when  hanging  over  the  little  darling 
of  her  foul,  and  prefenting  the  fnowy  bofom  for 
the  loved  infant's  nourifhment:  furely  if  the  ladies 
dclirc  to  engage  hearts,  they  fhould  be  careful  to 
flirw  that  they  have  hearts  themfelvcs:  a  heartlcfs 
facrificc  was  a  prodigy  among  the  ancients:  a  heart- 
Ids  woman  is  fit  only  to  fill  the  arms  of  a  CofTack." 

It  fhould  certainly  be  a  prime  care  in  parents, 
to  cultivate  till**  generous  virtue  of  companion  in 
their  children.  A  cruel  and  unfeeling  temper  is 
much  more  early  and  eafily  fixed  than  we  are  aware 
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of.  I  am  often  (hocked  to  fee  children  perfecut. 
ing  and  wantonly  deftroying  (lies  and  infeQs,  while 
parents  will  even  (land  by  and  approve  with  a 
fmile.  The  Lacedemonians  (if  I  remember  right) 
ordered  a  boy  to  be  executed,  who  had  cruelly 
put  out  the  eyes  of  a  quail,  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands.  They  thought,  that  fo  favage  a  difpo- 
fition  in  a  child,  difcovered  fo  early,  would  make 
large  fteps  towards  the  word  ferocity  in  the  man; 
and  therefore  wifely  determined  to  free  their  (late 
from  fo  dangerous  an  objeft.  A  parent  bught  to 
take  care  to  imprint  every  pleafing  notion  of  com* 
paflion  and  tendcrnefs  on  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that  it  furprifes 
me  to  think,  that  a  permifficn  (hould  fo  generally 
be  given  to  fee. the  miferable  objefls  in  Bedlam: 
I  know  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  affert,  that  is 
no  difference  to  the  objefts  themfelves:  I  prefume 
not  to  oppofe  the  fentiments  of  fuch  refpeflable 
perfons.  But  I  am  more  furprifed,  that  fuch  num- 
bers in  their  right  fenfes  are  found,  who  take  a 
plcafure  in  vifiting  thefe  forrowful  abodes!  nay^ 
who  feemingly  take  a  pleafure  in  tormenting  and 
infuhing  thofe  fallen  objefts.  Does  it  never  oc- 
cur to  themfelves,  "  Ah  {  thou  too  art  a  man,  and 
|n  ft  moment,  perhaps,  mayeft  be  deprived  of  unv 
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derftanding.  and  {hut  up  in  a  dark  and  di final  ceil, 
like  thefe,  thy  haplefs  feliov-creatures!"  The 
reply  of  one  of  the  madmen  to  a  perfon,  in  Bed- 
lam, (hews,  I  think,  that  they  are  not  utterly  un- 
affected, and  will  remain,  I  hope,  as  a  memento 
with  fome,  not  to  treat  them  with  impropriety  and 
inhumanity:  A  young  man  came  to  the  cell,  and 
putting  his  face  to  die  bars,  interrogated  the  mad- 
man, why  he  was  put  in  there?  the  madman  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him,  and  looking  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt,  turned  away :  the  young  man  repeated  his 
queftion,  with  fome  clamorous  infult:  the  mad* 
man  rofe  and  advanced  towards  him,  upon  which 
the  perfon  fpit  in  his  face,  and  laughing,  again  re- 
newed his  interrogatory,  "  For  what  was  you  put 
into  this  cell?''  The  madman,  with  calm  difdain, 
ftooped  down,  took  up  fome  of  the  flraw  whereon 
he  lay,  wiped  the  fpittle  with  it  from  off  his  face, 
and  fmiling  faid,  "  You  afk,  why  I  was  put  into 
this  difmal  cell;  Til  tell  you,  Sir: — It  was  for  the 
lof<  of  that,  which. God  Almighty  never  gave  you, 
or  you  wou'd  not  have  treated  mc  with  fuch  in- 
dignity."— To  the  honour  of  the  Governors  of 
Bedlam,  it  may  be  obferved,  the  above  cuftom 
has  been  lately  difcontinucd. 


ODE 
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ODE    to    DESPAIR. 

THOU  fpeftre  of  terrific  mien, 
Lord  of  the  hopelefs  heart  and  hollow  eye. 
In  whofe  fierce  train  each  form  is  feen 
That  drives  fick  reafon  to  yifanity  ( 
I  woo  thee  with  unufual  prayer, 
"  Grim-vifag'd,  comfortlefs  Defpair:" 
Approach;  in  me  a  willing  viftim  find, 
Who  feeks  thine  iron  fway — and  calls  thee  kind  ( 

Ah !  hide  for  ever  from  my  fight 

The  faithlefs  flatterer  Hope — whofe  pencil,  gay, 

Portrays  fome  vifion  of  delight, 

Then  bids  the  fairy  tablet  fade  away; 

While  in  dire  contrail,  to  mine  eyes 

Thy  phantoms,  yet  more  hideous  rife, 

And  memory  draws,    from    pleafure's  withered 

flower, 
Corrofive  for  the  heart — of  fatal  power! 

I  bid  the  traitor  Love  adieu  ■! 

Who  to  this  fond,  believing  bofom  came, 

A  gueft  infidious,  and  untrue, 

With  pity's  foothing  voice — in  friend  (hip's  name* 

The  wounds  he  gave,  nor  time  fhall  cure, 

Nor  reafon  teach  me  to  endure, 

And  to  that  bread  mild  patience  pleads  in  vain,* 

Which  feels  the  curfe— of  meriting  its  pain. 

Yet 
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Yet  not  W>  me,  tremendous  power! 
Thy  word  of  (pint-wounding  pangs  impart* 
With  which,  in  dark  conviction's  hour, 
Thou  ftrik'd  the  guilty  unrepentant  heart! 
But,  of  illufion  long  the  fport, 
That  dreary,  tranquil  gloom  I  court, 
Where  my  pad  errors  I  may  flill  deplore, 
And  dream  of  long-loll  happinefs  no  more ! 

To  thee  I  give  this  tcrtur'd  bread, 

Where  hope  arifes  but  to  fofter  pain; 

Ah  I  lull  its  agonies  to  red! 

Ah !  let  me  never  be  deceived  again  I 

But  callous,  in  thy  deep  repofe 

Behold,  in  long  array,  the  woes 

Of  the  dread  future,  calm  and  undifmay'd, 

•Till  I  may  claim  the  hope — that  fhall  not  fade ! 


ESSAY 

On  Delicacy  of  Sentiment. 

THE  charaQcr  of  delicacy   of  fentiment,   fo 
edeemed  at  prefent,  fcems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  ancients.    It  is  certainly  a  great  re- 
finement on  humanity.     Refinements  were  never 
attended  to  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  occupa- 
tions 
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tions  of  war,  and  the  wants  of  unimproved  life, 
left  little  opportunity,  and  lefs  inclination,  for 
fanciful  enjoyments.  Dangers  and  diftrefs  require 
firength  of  mind,  and  neceffarily  exclude  an  at- 
tention to  thofe  delicacies,  which,  while  they  pleafe, 
infallibly  enervate. 

That  tendernefs  which  is  amiable  in  a  date  of 
perfc&  civilization,  is  defpifed  as  a  weaknefs 
among  unpolifhed  nations.  Shocked  at  the  final- 
left  circumftances  which  are  difagreeable,  it  can- 
not fupport  the  idea  of  danger  and  alarm.  Like- 
wife,  from  exercifing  the  cruelties  which  are  fome- 
times  politically  neceffary  in  a  rude  ftate,  it  darts 
with  horror  from  the  fight,  and  at  the  description 
of  them.  It  delights  in  the  calm  occupations  of 
rural  life,  and  would  gladly  refign  the  fpear  and 
the  (hield  for  the  fhepherd's  crook,  and  the  lover s 
garland.  But  in  an  uninformed  community,  where 
conftant  dangers  require  conftant  defence,  thofe 
difpofitions  which  delight  in  retirement  and  eafc 
will  be  treated  with  general  contempt;  and  no 
temper  of  mind  whiclvis  defpifed  will  be  long  epi- 
demical. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  moft 
civilized  people  on  the  earth.  They,  however, 
were  unacquainted  with  that  extreme  delicacy  of 
fentiment  which  is  become  fo  univerfally  prevalent 

N  in 
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in  modern  times. — Perhaps  fome  reasonable  caufet 
may  be  affigned.  The  Stoic  philofophy  endea- 
voured to  introduce  a  total  apathy,  and  though  it 
was  not  embraced  in  all  its  rigidity  by  the  vulgar, 
yet  it  had  a  fufficicnt  number  of  votaries  todiffufe 
a  general  tafte  for  an  lnfenfibility.  It  perhaps  ori- 
ginally meant  no  more  than  to  teach  men  to  go- 
vern their  affc&ions  by  the  di&ates  of  reafon  j  but 
as  a  natural  want  of  feeling  produced  the  fame  ef- 
fects as  a  rational  regulation  of  the  paffions,  it  foon 
paffed  among  the  vulgar  for  what  it  could  lay  no 
claim  to, — a  philofophical  indifference. 

That  refpeftful  attention  t&  women,  which  in 
modern  times  is  called  gallantry,  was  not  to  be 
found  amongft  the  ancients.  Women  were  looked 
upon  as  inferior  beings,  whofe  only  duty  was  to 
contribute  to  pleafure,  and  fnperintend  domeftic 
oeconomy.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  chivalry  that 
men  fhewed  the  defire  of  pleafing  the  fofter  fex> 
which  feems  to  allow  them  a  fuperiority.  This 
deference  to  women  refines  the  manners,  and  foft- 
ens  the  temper;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  an- 
cients, who  admitted  no  women  to  their  focial 
converfations,  fhould  acquire  a  roughnefs  of  man- 
ners incompatible  with  delicacy  of  fentiment. 

Men  who  a£led,  thought,  and  fpoke,  like  the 
ancients,  were  unquefiionably  furnifhed  by  nature 

with 
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with  every  feeling  in  great  perfe&ion.  But  their 
mode  of  education  contributed  rather  to  harden 
than  mollify  their  hearts.  Politics  and  war  were 
the  fole  general  objefts.  Ambition,  it  is  well 
known,  renders  all  other  pafiioiis  fubfervient  to 
itfelf :  and  the  youth  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
military  discipline,  and  had  endured  the  hardfhips 
of  a  campaign,  though  he  might  yield  to  the  al- 
lurements of  pleafure,  would  not  have  time  to  at- 
tend to  the  refinements  of  delicacy.  But  the  mo- 
dern foldier,  in  the  prefent  mode  of  conduQing 
war,  is<Hot  compelled  to  undergo  many  perfonal 
hardfhips,  either  in  the  preparation  for  his  profef- 
fion,  or  in  the  exercife  of  it.  Commerce,  but 
little  known  to  many  ancient  nations,  gives  the 
moderns  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  opulence 
without  much  difficulty  or  danger;  and  the  infinite 
numbers  who  inherit  this  opulence,  in  order  to 
pals  away  life  with  cafe,  have  recourfc  to  the  va- 
rious arts  of  exciting  pleafure.  The  profeffions  of 
divinity  and  law  leave  fuffieient  time,  opportunity, 
and  inclination  to  mod  of  their  profeffors,  to  pui\ 
fue  every  amufement  and  gratification.  The  gc* 
neral  plan  of  modern  education,  which,  among 
the  liberal,  confifts  of  the  ftudy  of  the  poets  and 
fentimental  writers,  contributes,  perhaps  more 
than  all  other  caufts,  to  humanize  the  heart,  and 
refine  the  fentiments :  foF  at  the  period  when  edu- 
N  z  catioa 
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cation  is  commenced,  the  heart  is  mod  fufceptible 
of  impreffion. 

Whatever  difpofition  tends  to  (often,  without 
weakening  the  mind,  mud  be  cherifhed ;  and  it 
mud  be  allowed,  that  delicacy  of  fentiment,  on 
this  fide  the  extreme,  adds  greatly  to  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,  by  diffufing  an  univerfal  benevolence. 
It  teaches  men  to  feel  for  others  as  for  themfelves; 
it  difpofes  us  to  rejoice  with  the  happy,  and,  by 
partaking,  to  increafe  their  pleafure.  It  frequently 
excludes  the  malignant  paffions,  which  are  the 
fources  of  the  greateft  miferies  in  life.  It  excites 
3  pleafing  fenfation  in  our  own  bread,  which,  if 
its  duration  be  confidered,  may  be  placed  among 
the  highed  gratifications  of  fenfe.  The  only  ill 
confequence  that  can  be  apprehended  from  it  is, 
an  effeminacy  of  mind,  which  may  difqualify  u$ 
for  vigorous  purfuits  and  manly  exertions. 

In  the  mod  fuccefsful  courfe  of  life,  obdacles 
will  impede,  and  difagreeable  circumftances  dif- 
guft.  To  bear  thefe  without  feeling  them,  is  fome- 
times  ncceflary  in  the  right  conduft  of  life;  but 
be  who  is  tremblingly  alive  all  over,  and  whofe 
fenfibility  approaches  to  forenefs,  avoids  the  con- 
ted  on  which  he  knows  he  mud  be  hurt.  He  feels 
injuries  never  committed;  and  refenu  affronts  ne- 
ver 
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ver  intended,  Difgufted  with  men  and  manners* 
lie  either  feeks  retirement  to  indulge  his  melan- 
choly, or,  weakened  by  continual  chagrin,  hq 
condufts  himfelf  with  folly  and  imprudence. 

How  then  fhall  we  avoid  the  extreme  of  a  dif^ 
pofition,  which,  in  the  due  medium,  is  produ&ive 
of  the  mod  falutary  confequences  ?  In  this  excefs, 
as  well  as  all  others,  reafon  mud  be  called  in  to 
moderate.  Senfibility  muft  not  be  permitted  to 
fink  us  into  that  (late  of  indolence  which  effeftu- 
ally  reprefents  thofe  manly  fentiments  that  may 
very  well  confift  with  the  moft  delicate.  The 
greateft  mildnefs  is  commonly  united  with  the 
greateft  fortitude  in  the  true  hero.  Tendernefs, 
joined  with  rcfolution,  form,  indeed,  a  finifhed 
chara&er. 

The  affe&ation  of  great  fenfibility  is  extremely 
common.  It  is,  however,  as  odious  as  the  reality 
is  amiable.  It  renders  a  man  contemptible,  and 
a  woman  ridiculous.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  af- 
flifted,  which  is  the  ncccfTary  effcft  of  genuine 
fympathy,  a  chara&er  of  this  fort  flies  from  mifery, 
to  {hew  that  it  is  too  delicate  to  fupport  the  fight 
of  diftrefs. — The  appearance  of  a  toad,  or  the 
jolting  of  a  carriage,  will  caufe  a  paroxyfm  of  fear. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  delicacy  and  ten- 
dernefs  often  difappear  in  folitude,  and  the  pre- 
tender 
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tender  to  uncommon  fenfibility  is  frequently  found, 
in  the  ab fence  of  witneffes,  to  be  uncommonly 
unfeeling. 

To  have  received  a  tender  heart  from  the  hand 
of  Nature,  is  to  have  received  the  means  of  the 
greateft  bleffings.  To  have  guided  it  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon,  is  to  have  afted  up  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  and  to  have  obtained  that  hap. 
pinefs  of  which  the  heart  was  conftuuted  (iifcq-tu 
ble.  May  a  temper,  thus  laudable  in  itfclf,  never 
be  rendered  contemptiLle  by  affeQation,  or  uie^ 
lefs  by  negleQ: ! 


ACCOUNT  OF 
A  SINGULAR  CHARACTER. 

THE  village  of  Threlkeld,  in  Cumberland,  a 
curacy,  was  once  in  the  poflefTion  of  a  cler- 
gyman remarkable  for  the  oddity  of  his  character. 
This  gentleman,  by  name  Alexander  Naughley, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

The  cure  in  his  time  was  very  poor,  only  eight 
pounds  iixtcen  {hillings  yearly;  but,  as  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  Diogenes,  it  was  enough.     His  drefs 
was  mean  and  even  beggarly :  he  lived  alone,  with- 
out 
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out  a  fervant  to  do  the  meaneft  drudgery  for  him: 
his  vi&uaU  he  cooked  himfelf,  not  very  elegantly 
toe  may  fuppofe :  his  bed  was  ftraw,  with  only  two 
blankets. — But.  with  all  thefe  outward  marks  of  a 
floven,  no  man  poflcflcd  a  greater  genius;  his  wit 
was  ready,  his  fatire  keen  and  undaunted,  and  his 
learning  extenfive;  add  to  this,  that  he  was  a  fa- 
cetious and  agreeable  companion;  and  though 
generally  fond  of  the  deepeft  retirement,  would 
unbend  among  company,  and  become  the  chief 
promoter  of  mirth.  He  had  ar.  excellent  library, 
and  at  his  death,  LTi  behind  him  Ifeveral  manu- 
fcripts,  on  various  iubje£ts,  and  of  very  great 
merit.  Thefe  confifted  of,  a  Treatife  on  Alge« 
br*,  Com*:  Seftion.^  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 
other  Mathematical  pieces.  He  had  written  fome 
p>ury,  but  mod  of  this  he  deftroyed  before  his 
death.  His  other  productions  would  have  (hared 
the  fame  fate,  had  they  not  been  kept  from  him 
by  a  perfon  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  them.  The 
ftate  they  were  found  in  is  fcarcely  lefs  extraordi- 
nary than  his  other  oddities;  being  written  upon 
fixty  loofc  flieets  tied  together  with  a  ftioemaker'a 
waxed  thread. 

Mr.  Naughley  never  was  married;  but  having 
once  fome  thoughts  of  entering  into  that  (late,  he 
Vas  reje£led  by  the  fair  one  to  whom  he  paid  his 

adureffes. 
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addrefles.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  and  to 
prevent  the  fair  fex  from  having  any  further  in- 
fluence over  him,  he  caftrated  himfelf,  giving  for 
his  reafon,  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  &c." 
In  confequence  of  this  operation  he  grew  prodi- 
gioufly  fat,  and  his  voice,  which  was  naturally 
good,  improved  very  much,  and  continued  dur- 
ing his  life.  He  died  April  30th,  1756,  at  the 
age  of  76,  having  ferved  this  curacy  forty-feven 
years. 

Among  the  extraordinary  anecdotes  related  of 
him,  the  Dean,  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrination, 
vifiting  Mr.  Naughley,  upon  entering  into  his 
houfe,  found  great  fault  with  every  article  of  his 
drefs,  furniture,  and  all  parts  of  his  dwelling.— 
The  Dean  being  about  to  depart,  Mr.  Naughley 
flopped  him,  faying,  "  Dean,  you  have  not  feen 
the  mod  valuable  part  of  my  furniture."  The 
Dean  looked,  but  could  not  perceive  any  thing 
even  decent.  "  Ah,"  faid  Mr.  Naughley,  "  there 
is  contentment  peeping  out  of  every  corner  of  my 
cot,  and  you  cannot  fee  her.  I  fupppfe  you  are 
not  acquainted  with  her?  Upon  the  walls  of  your 
lordly  manfion,  and  in  your  bedchamber,  is  writ- 
ten, Dean  and  Chapter;  after  that,  Bifhop.  No 
thought  of  thefe  here;  nor  ladies,  nor  equipage. 
Contentment  keeps  them,  off."     Mr.   Naughley 

then 
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then  repeated  to  him  thepaflage  in  Horace.— Hoc 
trdt  in  votis,  modus  agri  non  itit  magnus,  (3  c.  A 
-little  farm,  and  a  pleafant  clear  fpring,  a  garden, 
and  a  grove — were  the  utmoft  of  my  wifh.  Hea- 
ven, in  its  bounty,  has  exceeded  my  hopes;  it  has 
given  rtie  contentment. 


A  MAN  PERISHING  in  th£  SNOW, 

WITH    REFLECTIONS 

On  the  MISERIES  of  Human  Life. 

(THOMSON.) 

AS  thus  the  fnows  arife;  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air; 
In  his  own  loofe-rcvolving  fields  the  fwain 
Difader'd  (lands:  fees  other  hills  afcend, 
Of  unknown  joylefs  brow!  and  other  fcenes, 
Of  horrid  profpeft,  ihag  the  tracklefs  plain:* 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  foreft,  hid 
Beneath  the  formlefs  wild;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray; 
Impatient  flouncing  thro*  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rufh  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  finks  his  foul! 

O  What 
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.  What  black  defpaif,  what  horror  fills  the  heart! 
When  for  the  dufky  fpot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  riling  thro'  the  fnow, 
He  meets  the  rdUghnefs  of  the  middle  wafte* 
Far  from  the  track*  apd  bleft  abode  of  man; 
While  round  him  night  refiftlefs  clofes  fall, 
And  every   temped,  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  favage  wildernefs  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  bufy  fhapes  into  his  mind* 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  defcent!  beyond  the  power  of  froft, 
Of  faithlefs  bogs,  of  precipices  huge', 
Smooth'd  up  with  fnow;    and,  what  is  land,  un* 

known, 
What  water,  of  the  ftill  unfrozen  fpring, 
In  the  loofe  marfh  or  folitary  lake, 
Where  the  frefh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
Thefe  check  his  fearful  fteps,  and  down  he  finks 
Beneath  the  fhelter  of  the  fhapelefs  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitternefs  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguifh,  nature  (hoots 
Thro'  the  wrung  bofom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unfeen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  veftment  Ararmj 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  ftorm,  demand  their  fire* 
With  tears  of  artlefs  innocence.    Alas! 

Nor 
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Nor  wife,  nor  children,  no  more  fhall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  facred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  feizes;    flnits  up  fenfe; 
And,  o'er  his  inmoft  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  fnows,  a  ftiffened  corpfe, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blaft. 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whoip  pleafure,  power,  and  affluence  furround; 
They,  who  their  thoughtlefs  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  wafte ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  ihis  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  fad  variety  of  pain : 
How  many  fink  in  (he  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame:  how  many  bleed, 
Bv  fhameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man: 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms  j 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  i*fe 
Of  their  own  limbs:  how  m^ny  drink  the  ctyp 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  mifery ;  fore  picre'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  fhrink  into  the  fordid  hut 
Of  cheerlefs  poverty:  how  many  (hake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  pafljon,  madnefs,  guilt,  remorfe ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnifh  matter  for  the  tragic  mufe : 
Even  in  the  vale,  where  wifdom  loves  to  dwell, 
Q*  \YitJ\ 
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With  frierdfhip,  peace,  and  contemplation  joinc^ 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honeft  pa  (Eons,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  diftrefs :  how  many  ftand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  deareft  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguifh,— Thought  fond 

man 
Of  thefe,  and  all  the  thoufand  namelefs  ills 
That  one  inceflant  ftruggle  render  life, 
One  fcene  of  toil,  of  fuffering,  and  of  fate^ 
Vice  ir\  his  high  career  would  ftand  appall'd, 
And  heedlefs  rambling  impulfe  learn  to  think  ; 
The  confcious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wifh  benevolence  dilate; 
The  focial  tear  would  rife,  the  focial  figh; 
And  into  clear  pcrfe&ion,  gradual  blifs. 
Refining  (till,  the  focial  paffions  work. 


A  JVE  C  DO  TE 

O  F 

FREDERICK   the  GREAT, 

LATE  KING   OF  PRUSSIA. 

XT  IS  Majesty  being  incognito  at  Amflcrdam, 
-*■  -*  wifhed  to  fpeak  to  a  banker  who  was  to  pay 
him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money..     He  therefore 

went 
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went  to  his  houfc ;  but  not  finding  him  at  home, 
the  banker's  wife  faid  he  would  foon  be  back,  and 
if  he  chofe  he  might  wait  in  the  parlour,  the  door 
of  which  fiic  opened.    The  King,  who  did  not  dif- 
cover  himfelf  to  the  lady,  accepted  the  propofnl; 
but  was  not  in  the  lead  aware  of  the  compliment 
he  was  going  to  receive  ;   for  fhe   begged  him  to 
leave  his  fhoes  at  the  door.    The  K  ing  fcraped  and 
wiped  them  as  clean  as  poffiblc;  but  ail  in  vaip;— 
be  was  at  laft  obliged  to   fubmit  to  the  ceremony. 
The  lady  was  not  polite  enough  to  ftay  with  him 
'till  her  hufband  returned,  which  wasfhortly  after, 
and  who  was  much  aflonifhed  to  fee  the  monarch 
under  his  roof;    but  was  near  finking  with  fliame 
when  he  faw  him  without  his  fhoes.    Throwing 
himfelf  on  his  knees  to   beg  pardon  fot  his  wife: 
"  Heavens,  why  did   not  your  Majefty  difcover 
yourfelf  ?"   "  Quite  the  contrary,"  faid  the  King, 
u  I  took  pains  not  to  do  it :  for  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia  himfelf  could  not  have  rcleafed  me  from  this 
little   ceremony."     In  this  he  was  not  deceived. 
The  banker's  wife  was  called.    "  What  have  you 
done?''  exclaimed  the  hufband,  informing  her  of 
the  quality  of  his  vifitor.  "  Down  on  your  knees, 
and  beg  pardon  for  your  rudenefs."     Well,  fays 
flie,  I  cannot  help  it:  kings  and  queens  run  ft  fub- 
mit— don't  I  pull  off'  my  fhoes,  although  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  apartment  ?    You  are  perfeftly  right, 

madam. 
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jnadam,  anfwered  this  beft  of  kin  ;s.  €f  Now,  my 
dear  Sir,  are  you  convinced  ?  1  was  certain  that 
jny  fubmiflion,  and  keeping  incognito,  would  favc 
the  King  of  Pruffia  from  difgrace/1 


CONTEMPLATION  on  NIGHT. 

WHETHER,   amid   the  gloom  of  night  I 
ftray, 
Or  my  glad  eyes  enjoy  revolving  day. 
Still  nature's  various  face  informs  my  fenfip 
Of  an  all-wife,  all-powerful  providence. 

When  the  gay  fun  fir  ft  breaks  the  (hades  of  nighty 
And  ft r ikes  the  diftant  hills  with  caftcrn  light, 
Colour  returns,  the  plains  their  liv'ry  wear, 
And  a  bright  verdure  clothes  the  fmiling  year; 
The  blooiping  flowers  with  opening  beauties  glow^ 
And  grazing  flocks  their  milky  fleeces  fhew. 
The  barren  cliffs,  with  chalky  fronts,  arife, 
And  a  pure  azure  arches  o'er  the  fkies. 
But  when  the  gloomy  reign  of  night  returns, 
Stript  of  her  fading  pride,  all  nature  mourns; 
The  trees  no  jnorc  their  wonted  verdure  boaft, 
But  weep,  in  dewy  tears,  their  beauty  loft. 
No  diftant  landfcapes  draw  our  curious  eyes^ 
Wrapt  in  nights  robe  the  whole  creation  lies. 

Ye* 
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Yet  (till  ev'nnow,  while  darknefs  clothes  the  land) 
We  view  the  traces  of  th'  Almighty  hand; 
Millions  of  ftars  in  heaven's  wide  vault  appear, 
And  with  new  glories  hang  the  boundlefs  fpLere^ 
The  filver  moon  her  wefLrn  couch  forfakes> 
And  o'er  the  fkies  heir  nightly  circle  makes; 
Her  folid  gl  jbe  heats  back  the  funny  rays, 
And  •  j  the  world  her  borrow 'd  light  repays. 

Whether  thofe  ftafs,  that  twinkling  luftre  fend* 
Are  funs,  and  rolling  worlds  thofe  funs  attend, 
Man  may  co.  je&ure,  and  new  fchemes  declare^ 
Yet  all  hi3  f\  (lems  but  conjeftures  are. 
But  this  we  know  that  heaven's  eternal  king, 
Who  bid  this  univcrfe  from  nothing  fpring, 
Can  at  his  word  bid  num'rous  worlds  appear, 
And  riling  Worlds  th*  all-powerful  word  fhall  hean 

When  to  the  weftern  main  the  fun  defcendsj 
To  other  lands  a  riling  day  he  lends ; 
The  fpreading  dawn  another  fhepherd  fpies, 
The  wakeful  flocks  from  their  warm  folds  arife, 
Refrefti'd,  the  peafant  feeks  his  early  toil, 
And  bids  the  plough  correal  the  fallow  foil. 
Wiiile  we,  in'flecp  s  embraces,  wafte  the  nightj 
T'.-e  climes  oppos'd  e-joy  meridian  light. 
And  when  thofe  lands  the  tfufy  fun  forfakesj 
With  us  a^ain  tut  rofy  morning  wakes; 

Jtn 
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Irt  lazy  fleep  the  night  rolls  fwift  away, 
And  neither  clime  laments  his  abfent  ray* 

When  the  poor  foul  is  from  the  body  flown, 
No  more  (hall  night's  alternate  reign  be  known  i 
The  fun  no  more  fhall  rolling  light  beftow, 
But  from  th'  Almighty  ftreams  of  glory  flow. 
Oh!  may  fome  nobler  thought  my  foul  employ/ 
Than  empty,  tranfient,  fublunary  joy  ! 
The  ftars  {hall  drop,  the  fun  fhall  lofe  his  flame, 
But  thou,  O  God!  for  ever  fhine  the  fame. 


Of  cultivating  CHEARFULNESS 
And  GOOD-HUMOUR. 

THE  chearful  man  refle&s  that  the  greatell 
forrow  cannot  indemnify  him  for  an  evil 
that  is  part;  that  it  is  madnefs  to  chagrin  himfclf 
for  what  cannot  be  prevented,  and  impiety  to 
murmur  at  the  difpenfations  of  Providence;  and 
that  melancholy  and  fadnefs  are  the  greateft  of 
misfortunes:  he  avoids  mournful  reflections,  which 
might  impair  his  health  ;  for  fear  of  giving  up  him- 
felf  to  forrow,  he  takes  up  a  book  to  amufc,  or 
goes  in  queft  of  company  to  enliven  him.  The 
body  is  worn  out  by  forrow,  as  the  heart  by  love, 

or 
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Ot  the  faculties  of  the  mind  by  ftudy:  We  fhould 
therefore  take  care  to  fortify  ourfelves  againft  all 
crofs  accidents. 

We  are  not  in  health  but  when  our  nerves  are 
elaftic,  and  our  whole  being,  as  well  fpiritual  as 
material,  is  in  a  certain  degree  of  eafe:  therefore 
forrow,  which  overwhelms  us,  mufl  neceffarily  dif- 
turb  our  health;  by  fufpending  the  free  couife  of 
our  defires  and  our  thoughts,  it  works  in  us  the 
fame  alteration  which  happens  in  rivers  in  very 
cold  weather.  The  water  which  is  Converted  into 
a  kind  of  marble,  is  an  image  of  the  change  that 
melancholy  produces.  Chearfulnefs,  on  the  con* 
traty,  like  a  gentle  heat,  conftantly  expands  the 
mind  and  heart.  Scarron,  whole  foul  was  united 
to  a  very  ill-organized  nody,  would  not  have  lived 
two  years,  had  not  Chearfulnefs,  his  only  fortune, 
continually  fuftained  and  comforted  him:  fhe  put 
herfelf  in  the  place  of  his  diforders,  and  infpired 
hiin  with  the  moft  burlefque  ideas,  at  the  time  ht 
was  enduring  the  moft  cruel  fuffenngs. 

We  are  greatly  deceived  concerning  the  nature 
of  chagrins,  if  we  imagine  that  thofe  only  which 
dtfftroy  our  reputation,  or  overthrow  our  fonune, 
hive  a  hurtful  imprefiion  on  our  health.  Difquiets 
ar£felative  to  confthutions,  to  characters,  to  taftes, 

P  to 
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to  fituations  of  life.  Every  one  has  his  imaginary 
troubles.  One  is  as  much  affefled  by  the  lofs  of  a 
favorite  animal,  as  another  is  by  the  lofs  of  his 
fortune.  Chearfulnefs  alone  diffipates  our  alarms, 
and  reduces  them  to  their  juft  value:  then  our 
days  pafs  tranquilly,  and  we  infenfibly  arrive  at 
old  age,  without  perceiving  we  grow  old.  Perfons 
who  afflift  thcmfelves  voluntarily,  or  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  virtuous  rejoicing,  are  only 
half  alive;  while  chearful  men  enjoy  a  complete 
exiftcnce,  and  every  moment  are  fenfible  of  the 
pleafure  of  being  and  of  thinking* 

,But  it  will  be  fufficient  to  examine  the  counte* 
nance  of  a  man  naturally  and  habitually  chearful, 
to  convince  us  of  the  happy  influences  of  good- 
humour:  he  has  a  ferene  vifage,  which,  as  clear  as 
the  fineft  day,  announces  neither  clouds  nor  ftorms; 
clear  and  fpeaking  eyes,  which  indicate  the  har- 
mony of  the  body  and  mind;  a  fmiling  mouth, 
expreflive  of  the  joy  of  his  heart.  Seldom  do 
wrinkles  disfigure  a  countenance  naturally  and  ha- 
bitually open  :  in  vain  does  time  trace  furrows  on 
every  thing  that  breathes,  and  engrave  himfelf  in 
a  manner  on  our  foreheads  and  our  checks :  he* 
docs  but  lightly  touch  the  chearful,  becaufe  they 
depend  much  lefs  than  others  on  his  caprices,  re- 
volutions and  misfortunes.    In  fa£t,  the  Philofo- 

pher, 
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pher,  accuftomed  to  live  in  himFelF,  makes  the 
happinefs  of  his  exiftence,  not  to  depend  on  Fa- 
fhions,  on  events,  or  years:  he  only  knows  the 
prefent  day,  without  anxious  difcontent  or  inqui- 
etude For  the  morrow,  which  feems  to  him  imagi- 
nary :  he  contents  himfelF  with  the  fociety  he  is  int 
without  a  defire  For  places  where  he  is  not:  he 
makes  a  pleaFure  oF  his  bufineFs,  without  thinking 
there  are  others  more  eligible :  in  fhort,  he  raifes 
bimFelF  above  human  miFeries,  without  deFpifing 
mankind* 

.ChearFulneFs,  like  thoFe  liquors,  whicfc  fwii^| 
upon  the  lee,  keeps  itfclf  (iF  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion)  above  our  misfortunes,  and  Fo  pu- 
rifies itFelF,  that  we  always  perceive  itwitbout  any 
mixture.  The  blood  becomes  more  fluid,  the 
heart  more  at  eaFe,  the  humours  more  acrid  and 
lefs  abundant,  ?md  the  mind  more  diFcngaged, 
We  Feel  ourFelves  beginning  life  again,  as  Foon  as 
chagrin  and  difcontent  leave  us:  and  this  is  Fq 
true,  that  mod  invalids  deFire  a  chearFul  phyFician; 
and  many  doftors  have  grown  rich,  rather  by  their 
vivacity  than  their  ability.  Almofl  every  one,  and 
eFpecially  the  female  Fex,  Forget  their  complaints, 
when  they  are  told  the  news  oF  the  day,  or  hear 
agreeable  and  ingenious  converFation^  .  " 

I  am 
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I  am  afraid  of  nothing  (faid  a  philofopher)  when 
I  have  chearfulnefs:  fhe  makes  amends  for  ba4 
fortune ;  flie  prefcrves  me  from  difeafes,  or  makes 
me  forget  them;  (he  accompanies  me  in  fociety, 
or  in  retirement;  like  thofe  flowers  which  open 
and  fhut  luccdfively,  yet  always  prcfervc  their 
frefhnefs. 

Nothing  is  more  liable  to  maladies  than  Mifan- 
thropy.  What  did  I  fry  ?  It  is  itfelf  the  moft  fe- 
vcrc  01  all  maladies.  Whoever  is  feized  with  it, 
fuffers  and  fmarts  at  every  pore,  without  being 
able  to  determine  the  place  of  his  fufferings.  But 
fee  chearful  are  not  more  afflifted  with  chagrin, 
than  with  what  is  tranfitory ;  or  if  at  any  time  they 
indulge  it,  it  is  only  by  their  feeling  a  certain  fa- 
tisfa£Hon,  which  fprings  up  even  in  the  bofom  of 
their  grief.  Tears  are  precious  to  fenfible  minds; 
and  in  vain  do  they  flow :  they  cannot  alter  the 
Chearfulnefs  philofophy  produces. 

Every  man  who  difquiets  himfelf,  is  very  near 
being  ill;  and  every  invalid  who  afflicts  himfelf, 
approaches  to  death.  It  is  then  that  which  dif- 
gufts  by  day,  and  wakeful  nights,  cxhauft  the  bo- 
dy>  and  reduce  the  foul  to  complaints  and  fighs. 
It  can  be  fcarcc  imagined  how  much  even  the  re- 
veries of  a  melancholy  man  impair  his  health ;  they 
are  like  flow  fevers,  which  confumc  without  ap- 
pearing 
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pearing  to  a£l.  It  is  not  fo  with  chearful  perfons; 
affliflions  only  Aide  over  their  minds,  without 
being  able  to  fix  there  :  What  do  I  fay  ?  They 
never  arrive  as  far  as  there  :  the  foul  keeps  itfelf 
free  from  all  cloud,  and  without  any  trouble.  But 
let  us  leave  thefe  details,  to  determine  the  queftion 
by  a  calculation.  If  we  reckon  up  thofe  who  ar- 
rive at  a  very  advanced  age,  we  (hall  find  that  the 
greateft  number  confifts  of  perfons  of  fweet  and 
chearful  difpofnions.  Contentment,  the  true  elixir 
of  life,  docs,  as  it  were,  re-animate  us:  it  divefts 
us  of  our  phlegmatic  humours,  to  communicate 
to  us  a  certain  complacency  and  eafe  we  perceive 
in  ourfelvcs,  and  that  we  cannot  defcribe:  it  ligh- 
tens us  fo  much,  as  to  diminifh  our  proper  weighty 
and  to  elevate  us  above  our  fenfes  and  our  paf. 
(ions,  by  a  habit  of  thinking  that  breathes  nothing 
but  a  happy  independence.  If  our  bodies  were 
tranfparent,  the  happy  effects  of  Chearful nefs 
\yould  be  there  fecn.  Like  a  new  juice,  it  dilates 
the  mufcles,  gives  to  our  whole  being  a  frefli  agi- 
lity, and  renders  us  in  Tome  fort  more  dear  to 
ourfelves.  Nor  old  age,  nor  difeafe,  have  any 
thing  terrifying  to  the  chearful  man;  he  fades  it 
is  true ;  but  like  the  rofe,  which  preferves,  even 
when  perifhing,  fome  veftiges  of  its  beauty.  And 
we  may  obferve  perfons,  that  are  good-humqure4 
hy  conftitution,  or  by  refleQion,  furrounded  by 
*  their 
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their  friends  even  to  their  very  lad  moment.    We 
take  pleafure  in  enjoying  the  remains  of  their  pad  • 
chearfulnefs,  and  hear  them  relate  the  anecdotes 
of  their  youth. 

The  chearful  man  feels  within  himfelf  a  heart 
dilated  by  joy,  and  an  imagination  extending  itfelf 
agreeably:  his  ideas,  his  thoughts,  his  defires,  are 
fo  arrayed  and  multiplied,  as  to  open  to  him  the 
path  of  happinefs.  The  melancholy  man,  on  the 
contrary,  lofes  at  lead  one  third  part  of  his  hap- 
pinefs, and  is  often  the  occafion  of  other's  diffa- 
tisfa&ion. 

It  is  commonly  faid  that  chagrin  kills  the  ment 
and  only  occafions  vapours  in  the  women;  be- 
caufe  the  fair-fcx  weep  more  eafily,  and  becaufe 
they  have  more  volatile  ideas:  but  have  not  we, 
in  return,  more  opportunities  of  diflipation?  How- 
ever that  be,  forrow  will  always  become  a  dan-, 
gerous  difeafe,  when  we  give  up  purfclves  to  i;, 
and  we  cannot  divert  it  too  much. 

O  ye,  who  confume  your  days  in  the  bofom  of 
projects,  of  chagrins,  and  of  embarraffments,  en-, 
joy  the  life  and  being  that  Heaven  grants  you,  in- 
ftead  of  tormenting  yourfclves.  Know  that  to  fet 
bounds  to  your  defircs,  is  to  be  rich,  and  that  it 
|s  madnefs  to  live  only  after  ?n  uncertain  manner* 

Chearfulnefaj 
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Chearfulnefs,  like  a  delicious  balm,  calms  all  evils, 
and  makes  us  fee  only  pufillanimity  in  the  greateft 
part  of  the  anxieties  which  devour  us. 

In  fhort,  if  gratitude  to  Heaven  be  a  duty,  if 
^health  be  a  blefling,  let  us  cultivate  Chearfulnefs 
and  Good-Humour:  they  are  the  beft  expreffiona 
o(  a  devout  and  contented  mind ;  they  are  alfo 
the  beft  prefervatives  of  health,  or  the  beft  ami- 
todes  and  remedies  againft  difeafe.  A  merry  heart 
does  good  like  a  medicine,  and  with  an  aching 
one  the  beft  remedies  will  be  of  no  avail,  not  only 
the  body,  but  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are 
broken  and  impaired  by  thick-eyed,  muling,  cur- 
fed  melancholy. 


MI  LTON's 
MORNING    HYMN. 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  works,    Parent  of- 
good ! 
-AlmfglTty !  thine  this  univerfal  frame, 
Thus  wondVous  fair!  Thyfelf  how  wond'rous  then! 
Unfpeakable!  who  fitt'ft  above  thcfe  Heav'ns, 
To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 
In  thefc  thy  loweft  works;  yet  thefe  declare 
*  -  Thy 
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Thy  gwinets  bcj^rA  tic^ht,  a=d  p-yc'r  dmne. 
Spca<  yt.  who  b^3  can.  te".;,  ye  Tons  of  light; 
Angtls;  for  ;.c  b-eho'i  fc::r,  and  v:th  fongs 
And  choral  {yrr-phcnies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  kls  throne  rejoicing;  ye  in  Keav'n, 
On  Earth  join  all  ye  Creatures  to  extol 
Him  f:rft,  him  laft,  him  midft,  and  wuhom  end* 
Faired  of  ftars,  laft  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'ft  the  fmiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praife  him  in  thy  fphere 
While  day  arifes,  that  fweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  fun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  foul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  found  his  praife 
In  thy  eternal  courfe,  both  when  thou  climb'ft, 
And  when  high  noon  haft  gain'd,  and  when  thou 

fall'ft. 
Moon,  that  now  mcct'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fly'ft. 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies; 
And  yc  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  my  (tic  dance,  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  praife,  who  out  of  darknefs  calPd  up  light. 
Air,  and  yc  Elements,  the  eldeft  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle;  multiform,  and  mix, 
And  nourifli  all  things ;  let  your  ccafelefs  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  (till  new  praife. 
Yc  Mifts  and  Exhalations  that  now  rife 

From 
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From  hill  or  dreaming  lake,  duflcy  or  gray, 
Till  the  fun  paint  yout  fleecy  fkirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rife, 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th*  uncolour'd  fky, 
Or  wet  the  thirfty  earth  with  falling  fhowers, 
Rifing  or  falling  ft  ill  advance  his  praife. 
His  praife,  ye  Winds,    that  from  four  quarters 

blow, 
Breathe  foft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  fign  of  worfhip  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praife. 
Join  voices  all  ye  living  Souls;  ye  Birds, 
That  finging  up  to   Heaven-gate  afcend, 
Bear  onyour  wings,  and  in  your  notes  his  praife. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  ftately  tread,  or  lowly  creep; 
Witnefs  if  I  be  filent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  frefh  ftiade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  fong,  and  taught  his  praife. 
Hail  univerfal  Lord,  be  bounteous  (till. 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed, 
Difperfe  itj  as  now  light  difpels  the  dark. 
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The  HISTORY  of    . 
AlMAMOULIN, 

THE 
SON  of  NOURADIN. 

IN  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can,  conqueror  of  the 
eaft  in  the  city  of  Samarcand,  lived  Nouradin 
the  merchant,  renowned  throughout  a]l  the  re- 
gions of  Indio$  for  the  extent  of  his  commerce, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  dealings.  His  warehoufes 
were  filled  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  remo- 
te!! nations;  every  rarity  of  nature,  every  curi- 
ofity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  whatever  was 
ufeful,  hafted  to  his  hand.  The  ftreets  were 
crowded  with  his  carriages,  the  fea  was  covered 
with  his  fhips,  the  dreams  of  Oxus  were  wearied 
with  conveyance,  and  every  breeze  of  the  fky  . 
wafted  wealth  to  Nouradin* 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himfelf  feized  with  a 
flow  malady*  which  he  firft  endeavoured  to  divert 
by  application,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by  lux- 
ury and  indulgence;  but  finding  his  (Irength  every 
day  lefs,  he  was  at  laft  terrified,  and  called  for 
help  upon  the  fages  of  phyfic;  they  filled  his  a- 
panments  with  alexipharmics,  reftoratives,  and 
eflential  virtues,  the  pearls  of  the  ocean  were  dif- 
folvcd,  the  fpices  of  Arabia  were  diflillcd,  and  all 
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the  powers  of  nature  were  employed  to  give  new 
fpirits  to  his  nerves*  and  new  balfam  to  his  blood, 
Nouradin  was  for  fome  time  amufed  with  promifes, 
invigorated  with  cordials,  or  foothed  with  ano- 
dynes; but  the  difeafe  preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and 
be  foon  difcovered  with  indignation,  that  health 
was  not  to  be  bought.  He  was  confined  to  his 
chamber,  deferted  by  his  phyiicians,  and  rarely  vi- 
fited  by  his  friends;  but  his  unwillingnefs  to  ctfc 
flattered  him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 

At  length  having  pafTed  the  night  in  tedious  lan-r 
gour,  he  called  to  him  Almamoulin^  his  only  fon; 
and  difmiffing  his  attendants*  "  My  fon,"  fays  hef 
"  behold  here  the  weaknefs  and  fragility  of  man ; 
look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father  was  great 
and  happy,  frefh  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and  ftrong  as 
the  cedar  of  the  mountain ;  the  nations  of  Afia 
drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  commerce  delighted 
in  his  (hade.  Malevolence  beheld  me  and  fighed; 
His  root,  fhe  cried,  is  fixed  in  the  depths;  it  is 
watered  by  the  fountains  of  Oxus  >  it  fends  out 
branches  afar,  and  bids  defiance,  to  theblaft;  pru- 
dence reclines  againft  his  trunk,  and  profperity 
dances  on  his  top.  Now,  Ak^amoulin^  look  upon 
me  withering  and  proftrate;  look  upon  me  and 
attend.  I  have  trafficked,  I  have  profpered,  I 
fcawe  rioted  in  gain;  my  hoqfe  is  fplendid^  my  fer- 
$  *  vant* 
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vants  arc  numerous;  yet  I  difplayed  only  a  fmall 
part  of  my  riches  ;  the  reft,  which  I  was  hindered 
from  enjoying  by  the  fear  of  raifing  envy,  or 
tempting  rapacity,  I  have  piled  in  towers,  I  have 
buried  in  caverns,  I  have  hidden  in  fecret  repofi- 
tories,  which  this  fcroll  will  difcover.  My  pur- 
pofe  was,  after  ten  months  more  fpent  in  com- 
merce, to  have  withdrawn  my  wealth  to  a  fafer 
country;  to  have  given  feven  years  to  delight  and 
feftivity,  and  the  remaining  part  of  my  days  to  fo- 
litude  and  repentance;  but  the  hand  of  death  is 
upon  me,  a  frigorific  torpor  encroaches  upon  my 
veins;  I  am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toil, 
which  it  mud  be  thy  bufinefs  to* enjoy  with  wis- 
dom." The  thought  of  leaving  his  wealth  filled 
Nouradin  with  fuch  grief,  that  he  fell  into  convuK 
{ions,  became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamoxilin^  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched 
awhile  with  honeft  forrow,  and  fat  two  hours  in 
profound  meditation,  without  perufing  the  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to  his 
own  chamber,  as  overborne  with  affliction,  and 
there  read  the  inventory  of  hi?  new  poffeflions, 
which  fwelled  his  heart  with  fuch  tranfports,  that 
he  no  longer  lamented  his  father's  death.  He 
was  now  fufficicntly  compofed  to  order  a  funeral 
vi  modeft  magnificence,  fuitablc  at  once  to  the 
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rank  of  Nouradin's  profefliqn,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  wealth.  The  two  next  nights  he  fpfent  in  \u 
fiting  the  tower  and  the  caverns,  and  found  the 
treafures  greater  to  his  eye  than  to  his  imagination. 
Almamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of  cx- 
aft  frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy  on 
the  finery  and  expences  of  other  young  men :  he 
therefore  believed,  that  happinefs  was  now  in  his 
power^  fince  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he  ha4 
hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  regret  the  want.  He 
refolyed  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  defires,  to  revel  ii^ 
enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  or  i^neafine(s  no  more,, 

He  immediately  procured  a  fplendid  equipage, 
dreflcd  his  fervants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  co* 
vered  his  horfes  with  golden  caparifons.  He  fhow- 
ered  down  filver  on  the  populace,  and  fufFerecJ 
their  acclamations  to  fwell  him  with  infolence. 
The  nobles  faw  him  with  anger,  the  wife  men  of  the 
ftate  combined  againft  him,  the  leaders  of  armies 
threatened  his  deftruftion.  Almamoulin  was  in- 
formed of  his  danger,  he  put  on  the  robe  of  mourn- 
ing in  the  prefence  of  his  enemies,  and  appeafed 
them  with  gold,  and  gems,  and  fupplication. 

He  then  fought  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  offered  the 
price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth.  His 
(iiit  was  generally  reje£ie<J,  and  his  prefents  re- 
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fufed;  but  a  princefs  of  AJlracan  once  conde* 
fcended  to  admit  him  to  her  prefence.  She  re-, 
ceived  him  fitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in  the  robe 
of  royalty,  and  (hining  with  the  jewels  of  Golcon-r 
da;  command  fparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  dignity 
towered  on  her  forehead*  Almamoulin  approach- 
ed and  trembled.  She  faw  his  confuGon,  and  dis- 
dained him :  How,  fays  fhe,  dares  the  wretcli  hope 
my  obedience,  who  thus  fhrinks  at  my  glance? 
Retire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in  fordid  o dentation; 
thou  waft  born  to  be  wealthy,  but  never  panft  bo 
great. 

He  then  contracted  his  deGres  to  more  private 
and  domeftic  pleafures.  He  built  palaces,  he  laid 
out  gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  land,  he 
tranfplanted  forefts,  he  levelled  mountains,  opened 
profpefts  into  diftant  regions,  poured  fountains 
from  the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled  rivers  through 
jiew  channels.  Thefe  amufements  pleafed  him 
for  a  time;  but  langour  and  wearinefs  foon  in-* 
vaded  him.  His  bowers  loft  their  fragrance,  and 
fhe  waters  murmured  without  notice.  He  pur^ 
chafed  large  trafts  of  land  in  diftant  provinces, 
adorned  them  with  houfes  of  pleafure,  and  diver- 
sified then)  with  accommodations  for  different  fca- 
fons.  Change  of  place  at  firft  relieved  his  fatiety, 
^ut  all  the  novelties  of  Gtuation  were  foon  exhauft- 
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ed;  he  found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  defires  tot 
want  of  eternal  objecls,   ravaging  himfelf. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Sarmacand  and  fet 
open  his  doors  to  thofe  whom  idlenefs  fends  out 
in  fearch  of  pleafure.  His  tables  were  always  co* 
vered  with  delicacies,  wines  of  every  vintage 
fparkled  in  his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  fcattered  per* 
fumes.  The  found  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice  of 
the  finger,  chafed  away  fadnefs;  every  hour  was 
crowded  with  pleafure;  and  the  day  ended  and 
began  with  feafts  and  dances,  and  revelry  and  mer- 
riment. Almamoulin  cried  out,  "  I  have  at  lad 
found  the  ufe  of  my  riches;  I  am  furrounded  by 
companions,  who  view  my  greatnefs  without  envy  j 
and  t  enjoy  at  once  the  rapture  of  popularity, 
and  the  fafety  of  an  obfeure  ftation.  What  trou- 
ble can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  ftudious  to  pleafe$ 
that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleafure  ?  What  dan- 
ger can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  man  is  a  friend?'* 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin,  as  he 
looked  down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  aflembly 
regaling  at  his  expence :  but  in  the  midft  of  this 
foliloquy,  an  officer  of  juftice  entered  the  houfei 
and  in  the  foim  of  legal  citation,  furnmoned  Al- 
mamoulin to  appear  before  the  emperor.  The 
guefh  flood  awhile  aghaft,  then  dole  imperceptibly 
away,  and  be  was  led  off  without  a  fingle  voice 
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to  witnefs  his  integrity.  He  now  found  one  of 
his  mod  frequent  vifitantsaccufinghim  of  treafon* 
in  hopes  of  fharing  his  confiscation;  yet,  unpatro- 
nized,  and  unfupported,  he  cleared  himfelf  by 
the  opennefs  of  innocence,  and  the  confidence  of 
truth ;  he  was  di (miffed  with  honour,  and  his  ac- 
cufer  perilhed  in  prifon. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little  rea- 
fon  he  had  hoped  for  juftice,  or  fidelity  from  thofe 
who  live  only  to  gratify  their  fenfes:  and  being 
now  weary  with  vain  experiments  upon  life  and 
fruitlefs  refearches  after  felicity,  he  had  recourfe 
to  a  fage,  who,  after  fpending  his  youth  in  travel 
and  observation,  had  retired  from  all  human  cares, 
to  a  fmall  habitation  on  the  banks  of  Oxus,  where 
he  converfed  only  with  fuch  as  folicited  his  coun- 
fel.  "  Brother,"  faid  the  philofopher,  4C  thou 
haft  fuffered  thy  rcafon  to  be  deluded  by  idle 
hopes,  and  fallacious  appearances.  Having  long 
looked  with  defire  upon  riches,  thou  hadft  taught 
thyfelf  to  think  them  more  valuable  than  nature 
defigned  them,  and  to  expeft  from  them,  what  ex- 
perience has  now  taught  thee,  that  they  cannot 
give.  That  they  do  not  confer  wifdom,  thou 
mayeft  be  convinced,  by  confidering  at  how  dear 
a  price  they  tempted  thee,  upon  thy  firft  entrance 
into  the  world,  to  purchafe  the  empty  found  of 
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vulgar  acclamation.  That  they  cannot  beftow 
fortitude  or  magnanimity,  that  man  may  be  cer- 
tain, who  flood  trembling  at  AJlracan^  before  a 
being  not  narunlly  fuperior  to  himfelf.  Thjit 
they  will  not  fupply  unexhaufted  pleafure,  the  re- 
coile&ion  of  f  >rfaken  palaces,  and  negle&ed  gar- 
dens, will  eafily  inform  thee.  That  they  rarely 
purchafe  friends,  thou  didft  foon  difcover,  when 
thou  were  left  to  (land  thy  trial  uncountenanced9 
and  alone.  Yet  think  not  riches  ufelefs;  there 
are  purpofes,  to  which  a  wife  man  may  be  de- 
lighted to  apply  them ;  they  may,  by  rational  dif- 
tribution  to  thofe  who  want  them,  eafe  the  pains 
of  helplefs  difeafe,  ftill  the  throbs  of  reftlefs  anx- 
iety, relieve  innocence  from  oppreffion,  and  raife 
imbecility  to  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour.  This  they 
will  enable  thee  to  perform,  and  this  will  afford 
the  only  happinefs  ordained  for  our  prefent  ftatef 
the  confidence  of  divine  favour,  and  the  hope  of 
future  rewards.'* 


ANECDOTE  op  SALADIN, 

SOLDAN    OF   EGYPT. 

SALADIN,   the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  though  he 
had  dominions  enough  of  his  own,  was  always 
R  ready. 
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ready,  when  occafion  offered,  to  make  free  with 
other  people's.  At  his  return,  without  fuccefs* 
from  the  ficge  of  Mouful,  in  Syria,  he  feized  into 
his  hands  the  whole  lordfhip  of  Emeffa,  in  preju* 
dice  to  the  right  of  Nafir  Eddin,  the  young  Prince 
who  claimed  it.  And  this  he  did  upon  pretence, 
that  the  father  of  the  youth  had  forfeited  it,  by 
giving  countenance  to  confederacies  againft  the 
S  jldan's  intereft.  Saladan,  however,  ordered  that 
proper  care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  injured  Prince's 
education:  and  being  dcfirous  to  obferve  what 
progrefi  he  made  in  his  ftudies,  he  was  brought 
one  day  before  the  Soldan;  who  afked  him;  with 
much  gravity,  in  what  part  of  the  Alcoran  he 
was  reading?  I  am  come,  replied  the  young  Prince, 
(to  the  furprize  of  all  who  were  near  him)  to  that 
verfe  which  informs  me,  that  he  who  devours  the 
eftatcs  of  orphans,  is  not  a  King,  but  a  Tyrant. 
The  Soldan  was  much  ftartled  at  the  turn  and  fpi- 
ritof  his  repartee;  but,  after  fome  paufe  and  re- 
colle&ion,  returned  the  youth  this  generous  an- 
fwer:  He  who  fpeaks  with  fuch  refolution,  would 
a£t  with  fo  much  courage,  that  I  reftore  you  to 
your  father's  poffeflions,  left  I  fhould  be  thought 
to  (land  in  fear  of  a  virtue  which  I  only  reverence. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  COURTNEY  met  the  ele- 
gant Mifs  Bendifh  at  the  Opera;  Sir  William 
was  a  man  of  family,  but  his  paternal  eftate  was 
ftnall — fo  fmall,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  entitle  him  to  a  kind  reception  from  the  la- 
dy in  queftion,  a  rich  heirefs,  with  a  laTge  fortune 
in  her  own  power,  in  confcquence  of  which  (he 
had  a  train  of  admirers,  apparently  admirers  of  her 
ferfon\  but  the  majority  of  them  would  not,  pro- 
bably, have  given  themfelves  any  trouble  about 
her,  beautiful  as  (he  was,  had  (he  not  poflefled  an 
eftate  which  brought  her  in  a  neat  fifteen  hundred 
a  year.  Sir  William,  however,  did  not  follow 
Mifs  Bendifh  merely  with  lucrative  views;  he  was 
ftruck  with  her  perfonal  charms,  and  was  convin- 
ced, in  his  converfations  with  her,  that  (he  had  a 
bright  underftanding,  improved  by  cultivation, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  conneftions  with  the 
bell  bred  people  in  it.  She  was  alfo  of  a  mild  and 
benevolent  difpofition.  The  only  failing  with 
which  (he  could  have  been juftly  charged,  was  a  ten- 
dency to  caprice;  a  failing  for  which  fome  excufea 
might  have  been  framed,  as  (he  had  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  fo  much  beauty  and  wealth  at  her  com- 
mand. Upon  the  firft  acquaintance  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Courtney,  (he  thought  him  a  very  amiable 
R  *  WW, 
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man ;  but,  as  flic  had,  from  the  great  fuperiority 
of  her  fortune,  reafon  to  fuppofe  every  man  actua- 
ted by  mercenary  motives,  who  with  an  income 
much  inferior  to  her  own,  ventured  to  pay  his  acl* 
dreffes  to  her,  fhe  had  made  a  refolution  never  to 
marry.  She  had  not  yet,  indeed,  met  with  an  ad- 
mirer who  was,  at  the  fame  time,  richer  than  her- 
felf,  and  fufficiently  agreeable  to  move  her  heart 
in  his  favour.  She  therefore  gave  no  dire£t  en- 
couragement to  any  man,  though  (he  treated  all 
with  politenefs,  and  might  very  well  have  been 
diftinguifhed  hy  the  following  lines: 

"  Favours  to  none,  to  all  fhe  fmiles  extends; 
fc  Oft  (he  reje&s,  but  never  once  offends." 

By  a  behaviour  quite  enchanting,  and  by  the 
numberlefs  graces  which  fhe  difcovered,  upon  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  Sir  William,  fhe  capti- 
vated his  heart ;  but.  at  the  fame  time  that  beha- 
viour, and  thofe  graces,  almoft  made  him  refolve 
never  to  fue  for  a  blcffing,  the  dreadful  denial  of 
which  would  give  him,  he  felt,  the  fevereft  difquieU 
However,  fome  favourable  glances  which  fhe  now 
and  then  direfted  to  him;  her  foftened  tones,  when- 
ever fhe  happened  to  fpeak  to  him ;  and  the  readi- 
nefs  with  which  fhe  offered  him  her  hand,  to  con- 
duct her  to  her  coach  or  chair  to  or  from  any  pub- 
lic places,  joined  to  the  offered  indifference  with 
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which  fhe  beheld  him  fometimes  paying  attentions 
to  other  females,  induced  him.  at  length  to  imagine 
that  fhe  had  no  averfion  to  him,  and  that  fhe  might 
be  brought,  by  ^  proper  train  of  affiduities,  to  Uf? 
ten  to  his  fuit. 

Sir  William  was  not  more  vain  than  other  hand- 
fome  young  fellows  generally  are,  yet  he  had  no 
mean  opinion  of  his  pcrfon  or  manners:  he  really 
thought  he  was  very  capable  of  making  any  woman 
happy,  who  could  like  him;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  a  trial  of  his  parts:  but  as  he  alfo 
had  judgment  enough  to  know  that  a  man  is  often 
more  likely  to  gain  a  viftory  hyfap  th^n  by  Jlorm9 
he  began  to  difcover  more  folicitude  about  Mifs 
Bendifh  than  ufual.  Whenever  fhe  went  abroad, 
he  followed  her — he  flew  to  obey  her  commands, 
—a  look,  a  nod,  was  fufficient  to  make  him  under- 
take and  execute  any  thing  for  her;  every  thing, 
indeed,  with  whatever  difficulties  the  execution  of 
it  might  be  attended.  He  was  deterred  by  no  dif- 
ficulties of  any  kind.  Animated  with  the  hopes  of 
making  himfelf  an  objeft  of  importance  in  her  eyes, 
and  of  giving  her  pleafure,  he  exerted  all  his  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  confummation  of  his 
defires. 

Thefe  ftriking  marks  of  attention  in  Sir  Willi- 
am's behaviour  to  Mifs  Bendifh,  had  the  intended 
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effect.     She  was  charmed  with  his  affidaitiesy-^ 
they  made  the  wifhed  for  imprefEon  on  her  heart; 
yet,  upon  a  moment's  confide  ration,  ihe  began  to 
reflect  that  if  (he  HI  content  to  Sir  Williams 
wi(he*,  and  threw  her  perfon  and  fortune  into  his 
power,  (he  (hould  not  know  whether  (he  was  not 
obliged  to  the  latter  alone,  fort!*e  preference  he 
gave  her.     She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being 
folicitcd  by  a  needy  man,  ftudious  only  of  enabling 
bimfelf  to  fupport  his  rank  in  life  at  her  expence. 
— And  though  (he  really,  at  that  time,  loved  Sir 
William  well  enough  to  accept  of  him,  though  he 
had  neither  birth  nor  riches  to  recommend  him, 
(he  rcfolvcd  to  put  a  flat  negative  upon  his  felici- 
tations, if  they  amounted  to  any  overture^  of  the 
matrimonial  kind.     She  determined,  indeed,  to 
let  him  fee  (fuppofing  him  adventurous  enough  ta 
act  in  the  manner  (he  expected) — to  let  him  fee 
{he  believed  that  he  fighed  for  her  fortune  alone; 
and  that  any  woman,  pofleffed  of  the  fame  qualifi- 
cations for  the  marriage  (late,  would  be  equally 
dcfirable  in  his  eye?.     Agreeably  to  this  refolutioix 
(he  a&cd.     Sir  William  imagining,  from  the  at- 
tractions, in  her  carriage,   that  there  was  room  for 
him  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  made  the  long  delayed 
difclofurc.     He  (poke,  and  was  rejected — he  figh- 
ed, bowed,    and  retired.     However,   though  he 
^ould  not,   rationally,   raife   new    expeftations, 
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the  was  flill  the  woman  of  his  heart:  he  dillfeized 
every  opportunity  to  gaze  on  her  lovely  face,  to 
liften  to  her  melodious  voice,  and  to  offer  her* 
though  with  the  greateft  diffidence,  his  hand.  She 
alfo,  on  her  fide,  would  often  fay  to  one  of  her 
intimate  female  friends,  "  Oh  my  dear  Harriot, 
what  would  I  not  give,  that  Courtney  had  a  for* 
tune  equal  to  my  own!" 

While  (he  was  talking  in  this  drain  one  day  to 
this  friend,  Harriot  replied,  f<  Why  fhould  you 
be  fo  anxious  about  money,  my  dear  Clara.  You 
have  a  great  deal;  you  cannot  poffiblywant  any 
more*  Befides,  it  would  be  an  aft  of  true  gene- 
rofity  to  raife  a  pretty  fellow;  and  the  reflexions 
-ariling  from  fuch  an  aft,  mud  furely  produce  infi- 
nite fatisfa&ion," 

And  fo  my  dear  Harriot,  (replied  Clara)  you 
would  have  me  reward  a  man  for  being  mercenary, 
and  give  myfelf  to  a  fellow,  who,  mod  probably, 
has  nothing  in  view  but  my  fortune;  who  has  dif- 
tinguifhed  me  only  on  that  account;  and  who, 
fliould  he  fall  in  the  way  of  a  dill  richer  woman, 
would,  doubtlefs,  give  me  up  immediately  for  a 
more  advantageous  alliance.  No,  no,  Harriot — a 
woman  can  never  be  fure  that  a  man  is  fincere,  if 
he  has  a  drilling  lefs  than  herfelf."     There  may 

be 
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be  fbme  truth  in  what  you  fay,  (anfwered  Harriot^ 
yet,  methinks,  I  fhould  like  to  make  the  fortune 
of  the  man  I  loved."  Clara  replied  with  a  blufh, 
which  clearly  difcovered  the  fituation  of  her  mind, 
"When  I  am  in  love,  Harriot,  I  may  poflibly 
think  as  you  do." 

In  a  very  few  months  after  this  converfation* 
Sir  William,  by  the  unexpefted  death  of  a  firft 
coufin,  as  young  and  as  likely  to  live  as  hiriifelf, 
became  poffeffed  of  a  fortune  three  times  larger 
than  that  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mifs  Bendifh ;  and  the 
pleafure  which  he  (elt  from  fo  confiderable  an  ac* 
quifition,  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  feeling  him- 
felf  in  a  fituation  to  renew  hisaddrefles  to  his  love- 
ly Clara  with  more  confidence.  Some  men,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  fo  difgufted  at  a  firft  refu- 
fal,  that  they  would  not  have  hazarded  a  fecond ; 
they  would  have  probably  thought  that  the  Lady 
who  could  rejeft  a  man  merely  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  fortune,  and  receive  him  upon 
his  gaining  an  addition  to  it,  was  of  a  very  fordid 
difpofition. 

.  Sir  William's  fentimcnts  upon  this  occafion 
were  of  a  more  liberal  kind:  he  confidered  the 
behaviour  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved  with  the 
greateft  candour;  he  made  due  allowance  for  the 

deference 
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deference  which  fuch  a  young  Lady  pays  to  her 
relations  and  friends,  as  they  commonly  prefer  the 
accumulation  of  riches  to  every  thing  elfe.  He 
thought  alfo,  fhe  might  very  rationally  wifh  to 
have  her  conduft  approved  by  that  world  in  which 
fhe  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure.  Thefe  con  fid- 
erations,  joined  to  the  contemptible  idea  he  had 
of  his  own  fortune,  when  he  firft  addrefled  her, 
made  him  mod  readily  excufe  her  proceedings  at 
that  time;  and  having  now  no  doubts  of  fuccefs, 
he  offered  himfelf  again  to  the  fole  objeft  of  his 
wifhes,  exclufive  of  all  pecuniary  motives.  He 
offered  himfelf  again,  and,  to  his  extreme  furprize 
was  again  reje&ed.    • 

Surprized — diftrefTed  athis^dnidifmiffion,  he 
would  have  expoftulated  with  her  upon  the  cruelty 
of  her  behaviour;  but  fhe  was  not  capable  of  en- 
tering into  the  difcuflion  of  a  fubjeGt  in  which  her 
heart  was  fo  deeply  interefted,  and  by  which  it 
was  fo  tenderly  afle&ed.  She  left  him  abruptly; 
but  fhe  left  him— determined  to  relinquifh  his 
hopes. 

Clara,  flying  to  her  friend ;  told  her  how  much 
it  had  coft  her  to  rejeft  the  man  who  had  ever, 
fhe  was  now  thoroughly  convinced,  loved  her  with 
the  fincereft  affe&ion — loved  her  for  herfelf  alone; 
,  S  adding, 
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adding,  that  (he  was  rriblved  to  retire  tmme&~ 
atdy  into  the  country,  as  (he  could  not,  (he  was 
certain,  refill  the  looks,  the  fighs,  the  iraportum-, 
ties  of  the  amiabie  Courtney,  if  (he  continued  ex- 
pofed  to  die  fight  of  him. 

fs  And  why  (honld  you  make  fnch  a  reGftance?'* 
(aid  Harriot:  u  Have  you  not  tried  him?  Have 
you  not  found  him  moft  deferring?"  Yes,  (replied 
Clara,)  and  (hall  I  be  lefs  deferring  than  he  u? 
Oh  no!  He  (hall  never  think  me  mercenary/' 

In  confequence  of  her  new  refolutions,  Mifs 
Bendifh  removed  from  London,  and  went  down 
to  one  of  her  country  houfes.  Sir  William,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  her  departure,  followed  her. 
One  afternoon,  Clara  having  (trolled  into  her  gar- 
den, with  a  tender  tale  in  her  hand,  which  brought 
to  her  mind  all  that  had  patted  between  herfelf  and 
her  beloved  Sir  William,  (he  became  fo  fatigued 
by  walking  in  the  fun,  that  (he  was  glad  to  retire 
to  a  bench,  in  the  moft  (hady  (ituation.  On  that 
feat,  (till  opprefled  with  the  heat,  (he  fell  afleep, 
and  her  book  foon  dropped  out  of  her  hand. 

At  that  moment,  Sir  William  having  bribed  the 
gardener  to  let  him  into  the  garden  when  his  mif- 
trefs  was  alone,  made  his  appearence.  He  ftood 
fc  root-bound"  at  the  fight  of  her,  for  fome  time, 
and  then  threw  himfelf  into  an  attitude  of  rapture, 

which 
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which  love  infpired. — What  wcrp  his  traufports, 
while  he  remained  in  that  attitude,  when  be  h^ard 
her  give  a  vent  to  the  ideas  which  floated  in  her 
mind,  during  the  apparent  celfation  of  refle&ion! 
— "  Yes,  Courtney,"  the  tranfported  lover  heard 
her  fay, — "  Yes  Courtney,  you  I  love  fincerely; 
hut  I  cannot  bear  to  be  thought  under  the  in  flu*, 
ence  of  interefted  views." 

This  involuntary  efFufion  was  fufficient  for  the 
enamoured  Yc :  rer  of  it,  who  then  ventured  to  wake 
her  from  a  dream  of  pleafure,  to  the  "  fobcr  cer- 
tainty" of  real  delight, — She  blufhed  at  having  dis- 
covered, undefignedly,  the  fecret  of  her  heart  to 
Sir  William;  but  (he  had  no  reafon,  when  Ihe  had 
given  him  her  hand,  to  repent  of  her  union  with 
him,  as  he  made  an  exemplary  hufband.  They 
had  both,  indeed,  fufficient  reafon  to  be  {atisfiecj 
with  the  dream,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  foun- 
dation pf  all  their  felicity. 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

King,  George  the  Second, 

URING  the  fiege  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  *  young 

JJeuten^nt  of  the  Marines  was  fo  unhappy 

3  «  as 
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as  to  lofc  both  his  legs  by  a  chain  {hot.  In  this 
mifcrable  and  helplefs  condition  he  was  conveyed 
by  the  firft  opportunity  to  England,  and  a  mem- 
morial  of  his  cafe  prefented  to  an  honourable 
board,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  additional  conside- 
ration to  the  narrow  ftipend  of  half-pay.  The  ho- 
nourable board  pitied  the  youth,  but  difregarded 
the  petition.  Major  Mafon  had  the  poor  Lieute- 
nant conduced  to  Court  on  a  public  day,  in  his 
uniform;  where,  pofted  in  the  Guard-room,  and 
fupported  by  two  of  his  brother  officers,  he  cried 
out,  as  the  King  was  paffing  to  the  Drawing- Room, 
Behold^  great  Sire,  a  man  who  refufes  to  bend  his 
knee  tojou,  he  has  lojl  both  in  your  fervicc.  The 
King,  (truck  no  lefs  by  the  Angularity  of  this  ad- 
drefs,  than  by  the  melancholy  objeft  before  hin^, 
Hopped,  and  haftily  demanded  what  had  been 
done  for  him.  Half-Pay^  (replied  the  Lieutenant) 
and  pleafe  your  Majcjly.—Fye,  fyer  on't,  faid  the 
King,  fhaking  his  head,  but  let  me  fee  you  again 
next  Levee-tday.  The  Lieutenant  did  not  fail  to 
appear  at  the  place  of  affignation,  when  he  re- 
ceived from  the  immediate  hands  of  Royalty,  five 
hundred  pounds  fmart  money,  and  an  appointment 
of  two  hundred  a  year,  to  he  paid  quarterly  fo 
long  as  he  lived, 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  a  COUNSELLOR 

FAMED    FOR 

His  Eloquence  and  Covetousnefs. 

A  Certain  Counfellor,  famed  both  for  his  elo- 
quence and  covetoufnefs,  and  who  feldom 
confidered  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe  that  he  un- 
dertook, provided  his  client  could  pay  him,  was 
confulted  by  a  notorious  robber,  who  promifed 
him  a  large  reward,  provided  that  he  brought 
him  off;  and  the  pleader  fo  dexteroufty  managed, 
(hat  he  faved  the  rogue  from  the  gallows:  and  the 
client,  to  ftiew  his  gratitude  to  his  good  friend,  as 
foon  as  freed,  haftenedtohishoufe,  andprefented 
him  with  a  thoufand  crowns.  The  Counfellor  ia 
retqrn  to  fo  generous  a  client,  folicited  the  favour 
of  his  company  to  fupper,  and  the  night  proving 
wet  and  dark,  further  invited  him  to  take  a  bed 
there,  which  offer  he  accepted.  The  gueft  arofe 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  found  the  way  to  the 
room  of  his  hofpitable  hoft,  and  without  ceremony 
bound  and  gagged  him — re-pocketed  his  thoufand 
crowns,  and  broke  open  a  cheft,  in  which  he 
found  plenty  of  filver  and  gold,  with  which  (after 
wifhing  him  a  good  night)  he  marched  off  in  tri- 
umph.— If  we  fcreen  a  villain  at  the  expence  of 
our  confcience,  from  law  and  juftice,  we  merit 
po  other  return  than  ingratitude. 

Thk 
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The  DISTRESS  of  POVERTY,. 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN 

AN  AFFECTING  STORY. 

N  the  year  1662,  when  Paris  was  affli&ed  vith 
a  long  and  fevere  famine,  M.  de  Sallo,  return- 
ing from  a  fummer's  evening  walk,  with  only  a 
foot-boy,  was  accofted  by  a  man  who  prefented  his 
piftol,  and,  in  a  manner  far  from  the  refolutenefs  of 
an  hardened  robber,  afked  him  for  his  money.-M. 
de  Sallo,  obferving  that  he  came  to  the  wrong 
ihan,  and  that  he  could  get  little  from  him,  added, 
!'  I  have  only  three  pifloles  about  me,  which  are  not 
worth  a  fcuffle,  fo  much  good  may  they  do  you, 
but  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  in  a  bad  way."  The 
man  took  them  and  walke4  off,  without  afking  for 
more,  with  an  air  of  deje&ion  anci  terror. 

The  fellow  was  no  fooner  gone,  th^n  M.  de 
Sallo  ordered  the  boy  tq  follow  him,  to  fee  where 
he  went,  and  to  give  bim  an  account  of  every 
thing.  The  lad  obeyed,  followed  him  through 
feveral  obfcure  ftreets,  and  at  length  faw  him  en- 
ter into  a  baker's  (hop,  where  he  obferved  him 
change  one  of  the  piftoles;  and  buy  a  large  brown 
loaf.  With  this  purchafp  he  went  a  few  doors  far- 
ther, and,  entering  an  alley,  afcended  a  pair  of 
(lai^s.     The  boy  crept  up  ^ftejr  hini  to  the  fourtt) 

ftory, 
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ftory,  whfere  he  few  him  go  into  a  room  that  had 
no  other  light  but  that  it  received  from  the  moon  5 
and  peeping  through  a  crevice,  he  perceived  him 
throw  it  on  the  floor,  and  burft  into  teats,  faying* 
"  there*  6at~your  fill,  that's  the  dearell  loaf  I  ever 
bought;  I  have  robbed  a  gentleman  of  three  pif- 
toles;  let  us  hufband  them  well,  and  let  me  have 
no  more  teazings,  for  fooa  or  late  thefe  doings 
rouft  bring  me  to  the  gallows,  and  all  to  fatisfy 
your  clamours."  His  lamentations  were  anfwered 
by  thofe  of  the  whole  family;  and  the  wife,  having 
at  length  calmed  this  agony  of  his  mind,  took  up 
the  loaf,  and  cutting  it,  gave  four  pieces  to  four 
ftarving  children. 

The  boy,  having  thus  happily  performed  his 
commiflion,  returned  home  and  gave  his  mafter 
an  account  of  every  thing  he  had  feen  and  heard. 
M.  de  Sallo,  who  was  much  moved,  ordered  the 
boy  to  call  him  at  five  in  the  morning:  this  hu- 
ftiane  gentleman  arofe  at  the  time  appointed,  and, 
taking  the  boy  with  him  to  (hew  him  the  way,  en- 
quired in  the  neighbourhood  the  chara&er  of  a  man 
who  lived  in  fuch  a  garret,  with  a  wife  and  four 
children;  when  he  was  told,  that  he  was  a  very 
ihduftrious,  good  kind  of  man;— that  he  was  a 
fhoemaker,  and  a  neat  workman,  but  was  over- 
burthened  with  a  family,  and  had  a  hard  ftruggle 
to  live  in  fuch  bad  times. 

Satisfied 
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Satisfied  with  this  account,  M.  de  Sallo  afccn- 
ded  to  the  fhoemaker's  garret,  and  knocked  at  the 
door;  it  was  opened  by  the  poor  man  himfelf,  who 
knowing  him  at  fir  ft  fight  to  be  the  perfon  he  had 
robbed  the  evening  before,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  his  mercy, — pleading  the  extreme  diftrefs 
of  his  family,  and  begging  that  he  would  forgive 
his  firft  crime.     M.  de  Sallo  defired  him  to  make 
no  noife,  for  he  had  not  the  lead  intention  to  hurt 
him.     *  You  have  a  good  chara£ber  among  your 
neighbours,  faid  he>  but  mull  Toon  expeft  to  be 
cut  off,  if  you  are  now  fo  wicked  to  continue  the 
freedoms  you  took  with  me.     Hold  your  hand, 
here  arc  thirty  pi  doles  to  buy  leather;  hufbandit 
well,  and  fct  your  children  a  commendable  exam- 
ple.    To  put  you  out  of  farther  temptations  to 
commit  fuch  ruinous  and  fatal  aftions,   I  will  en- 
courage your  induftry :    I   hear  you  are  a  neat 
workman,  and  you  fliall  take  meafure  of  me  and 
this  boy  for  two   pair  of  flioes  each,  and  he  (hall 
call  upon  you   for   them."     The  whole  family  ap- 
peared ftruck  with  joy,  amazement  and  gratitude, 
and   M.  de  Sallo  departed  greatly  moved,  and 
with  a  mind  filled  with  fatisfa&ion  at  having  faved 
a  man,  and  perhaps  a  family,  from  the  commiflion 
of  further  guilt,  from  an  ignominious  death,  and 
perhaps  from  eternal  perdition.     Never  could  a 
day  be  much  better  begun ;  the  confeioufnefs  of 

having 
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having  performed  fuch  an  a£tion,  whenever  it  re* 
cuts  to  the  mind  of  a  reafonable  being,  muft  be 
attended  with  pleafure,  and  that  fe  If- complacency 
and  fecret  approbation  which  is  more  deGrable 
than  gold  and  all  the  pleafures  of  the  earth. 
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O  F 

The  FAMOUS  WALLER. 

AFTER  that  remarkable,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten period  of  time,  when  themoft  unfor- 
tunate prince  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  ah  in* 
cenfed  and  enthufiaftic  jjeople,  and  there  was 
fome  rfcafon  to  think  the  royal  family  of  the  Sttiarts 
Would  never  fill  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms; 
Waller  made  his  court  to  the  Protettor,  and  be- 
llowed the  mod  lavifh  encomiums  on  that  artful, 
that  pretended  guardian  of  Englifh  liberty.  He 
arrayed  tyranny,  murder,  and  ufurpation  in  the 
robes  of  mercy,  juftice,  and  benevolence.  But 
when  Charles  was  recalled,,  and  took  pofleffion  of 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  the  poet  changed  his 
(train,  congratulated  the  monarch's  reftoration, 
and  celebrated  the  happinefs  that  would  undoubt- 
edly 
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edly  flow  from  that  very  monarchial  government, 
which  he  had  before  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  ty- 
ranny, and  an  unjuft  reftraint  upon  Britifh  liberty. 

When  he  prefented  his  poem  to  the  King,  which 
was  done  in  a  crowded  drawing-room,  and  doubt- 
lefs,  every  one  impatient  to  know  how  his  Ma. 
jelly  would  receive  both  the  poet  and  his  per- 
formance, as  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  both  with  Cromwell  and  his  fon  Richard 
were  fufficiently  known,  fome  expe&ed  he  would 
have  been  forbid  the  Court,  and  the  perfon  who 
had  introduced  him  have  received  a  fevere  repri- 
mand: but  thofe  who  thought  in  this  manner,  did 
not  fufficiently  know  the  character  of  that  prince. 
He  read  the  verfes  to  himfelf,  and  then  looking  at 
Mr.  Waller,  with  a  fmile  faid,  "  thefe  lines  arc 
extremely  good;  but  I  think  feveral  of  thofe  you 
wrote  on  the  Proteftor  were  (till  better.'"  Waller, 
with  a  prefence  of  mind  equal  to  his  other  great 
talents,  replied,  with  a  low  bow,  "  O  may  it  pleafe 
your  Majefty,  we  poets  always  write  better  on 
fiction  than  on  truth." 

This  anfwer,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made,  entirely  removed  all  the  remains  of  difcon- 
tent,  the  King  might  have  conceived  againft  him 
for  his  former  behaviour;  and  whatever  he  wrote 
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afterwards  always  met  with  a  favourable  reception; 
wit  being,  in  that  prince,  a  fufficient  fa,i&on  for 
almoft  any  offence,  when  it  regarded  only  himfelf. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    FAMOUS    PAINTER, 

ANNIBAL    CARRACHE. 

AMONG  the  beautiful  paintings,  none  are 
more  defervedly  admired  than  thofe  in  the 
Farnefian  Gallery.  They  are  executed  in  Frcfco 
by  Annibal  Carrache,  and  reprefent  the  amours 
of  the  Gods  and  Goddeffes,  with  the  hiftory  of 
Androfneda.  All  the  paintings  were  to  furpri- 
fingly  beautiful,  that  the  bed  judges  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  no  gallery  in  the  univerfe  can  be  com- 
pared to  this.  But  merit  is  not  always  properly 
rewarded.  Carrache  experienced  this ;  for  when 
the  gallery  was  finifhed,  Pope  Paul  ILL  afked  his 
favourite  Giofeppino,  otherwife  Jofeph  d'Arpino, 
what  reward  the  painter  deferved  for  this  admira- 
ble performance.  D'Arpino,  wlio  was  himfelf  a 
painter,  and  extremely  jealous  of  Carraches  high 
reputation,  told  the  Pope  that  two  thou  fan  d  crowns 
would  do  very  well,  though  he  knew,  in  his  con- 
fcience,  that  an  hundred  thoufand  would  harldly 

Ta  be 
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be  a  fufficient  equivalent.  The  filly  Pontiff  liftened 
to  his  advifer;  and  Carrache  hearing  of  (hi*  unjuft 
tranfa&ion,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  fwore  by  his 
Maker,  that  he  would  be  revenged  both  of  the 
Pope  and  his  advifer.  He  fet  out  immediately  for 
Naples,  and,  having  no  money,  was  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot. 

The  fir  ft  ftage  he  flopped  at  was  a  wretched  vil- 
lage, called  Pipcrno,  where  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey,  and  the  vexations  of  his  mind,  threw  him 
into  a  long  and  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs.  To  com- 
plete the  poor  artift's  misfortunes,  his  landlord 
grew  very  infolent,  taking  every  opportunity  of 
teazing  b\vt\  for  money.  Carrache  was  long  at  a 
lofs  how  to  pacify  his  rude  hoft ;  but  at  l^ft  thought 
of  the  following  expedient,  which  he  apprehended 
would  at  once  fatisfy  the  innkeeper,  and  his  own 
refentment  againft  the  Pope.  He  had  recourfe  to 
his  pencil  and  colours,  drew  on  a  piece  of  brokep 
cheft,  an  afs  of  a  monftrous  fize,  magnificently 
accoutred,  and  decorated  with  the  ignorant  Poo* 
tiff's  arms.  The  driver  of  this  beaft  was  propor- 
tionably  large  and  tall,  reprefenting  to  the  life  the 
envious  Giofeppino.  The  picture  being  finifhed, 
Carrache  advifed  his  landlord  to  fet  it  up  inftead 
of  the  old  fign  poft  of  his  inn.  This  being  done, 
the  novelty  of  the  painting  drew  the  eyes  of  tra- 
vellers, 
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vellers,  and  occafioned  a  very  confiderable  quan~ 
thy  of  money  to  be  fpent  in  tbe  houfe.  Many  of 
them  being  well  acquainted  with  Giofeppino,  foon 
guefled  the  true  reafon  of  his  portrait  being  placed 
there.  This  occafioned  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and 
laughter  in  Rome,  at  the  expence  of  the  Pope 
and  his  worthlefs  favourite,  whofe  exceffive  mor- 
tification is  much  cafier  imagined  than  exprefled. 
Thus  the  poor  and  injured  painter  found  means  to 
reward  his  landlord  for  his  trouble  and  expence, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  mortify  his  enemies. 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE 

Celebrated  DUKE  DE  ROCLORE, 

Tbe  favourite  Wit  &  Buffoon  of  Lewis  XIV. 

npHE  Duke  de  Roclore  was  in  his  perfon  far 
-**  from  being  agreeable  :  his  countenance  was 
rather  forbidding,  and  his  perfon  was  aukward. 
Another  Nobleman,  whofe  perfonal  beauty  was 
even  inferior  to  that  of  Roclore,  having  killed  his 
antagonift  in  a  duel,  applied  to  the  Duke  for  his 
intereft  and  protection,  knowing  it  was  the  only 
channel  through  which  he  could  obtain  a  pardon. 
The  Duke  readily  engaged  in  his  friend's  intereft, 

and 
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and  fairly  rallied  the  King  into  a  compliance.  Af- 
ter the  King  had  finifhed  his  fit  of  laughter,  and 
given  his  Royal  promife,  he  added,  <f  But  for 
Heaven's  fake,  Roclore,  what  could  induce  you 
to  be  fo  ftrenuous  in  his  interceflion  ?  *f  I  will  tell 
your  Majefty :  if  he  had  fuffered,  I  then'  fhould 
have  been  the  uglieft  man  in  all  France.-' 


ANECDOTE 

o  p 

-GEORGE  the  FIRST. 

THIS  illuftrious  Monarch  evinced  by  his 
words  and  a£Uons  the  true  fenfe  which  he 
entertained  of  the  duty  of  a  King.  Among  the 
many  proofs  of  this  kind,  the  following  fhould  not 
be  forgotten : 

In  anfwer  to  a  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1718,  his  Majefty  faid,  €t  I  (hall  be 
glad,  not  only  for  your  fakes  hut  my  own,  if  any 
defefts,  which  may  touch  the  rights  of  my  good 
fubjefts,  are  difcoveredin  my  time,  fince  that  will 
furnifh  me  with  the  means  of  giving  you  and  all 
my  people  anindifpuuble  proof  of  my  tendernefs 
of  their  privileges." 

CONVERSATION. 
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CONVERSATION. 

WHEN  we  converfc  familiarly  with  a  learned 
friend,  we  have  his  own  help  at  hand  to 
explain  to  us  every  word  and  fentiment  that  feems 
obfcure  in  his  difcourfe,  and  to  inform  us  of  his 
whole  meaning,  fo  that  we  are  in  much  lefs  danger 
of  miftaking  his  fenfe :  whereas  in  books,  whatso- 
ever is  really  obfcure,  may  alfo  abide  always  ob- 
fcure without  remedy,   fince  the  author  is  not  at 

hand,  that  we  may  inquire  his  fenfe. 

♦   . 

If  we  miftake  the  meaning  of  our  friend  in  con- 
verfation,  we  air  quickly  fet  right  again;  but  in 
reading  we  many  times  go  on  in  the  fame  miftake, 
and  are  not  capable  of  recovering  ourfelves  from 
it.  Thence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  have  fo  many 
contefts  in  all  ages  about  the  meaning  of  ancient 
authors*  efpecially  facred  writers.  Happy  fhould 
we  be,  could  we  but  converfe  with  Moses,  Isaiah, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  confult  the  prophets  and  apof- 
tles,  when  we  meet  with  a  difficult  text!  But  that 
glorious  converfation  is  referved  for  the  ages  pi 
future  bleffednefs. 

Converfation  calls  out  into  light  what  has  been 
lodged  in  all  the  receffes  and  fecret  chambers  of 
the  foul.  By  occalional  hints  and  incidents  it 
brings  old  ufeful  notions  into  remembrance;  it 

unfolds 
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Unfolds  and  difplays  the  hidden  titafufes  of  know- 
ledge with  which  readings  observation,  and  ftudy 
had  before  furnifhed  the  mind.  By  mutual  dif- 
courfe,  the  foul  is  awakened  and  allured  to  bring 
forth  its  hoards  of  knowledge,  and  it  learns  how 
to  render  them  mod  ufeful  to  mankind.  A  man  of 
vaft  reading  without  converfation  is  like  a  mifer* 
who  lives  only  to  himfelf. 

In  free  and  friendly  converfation  our  intellec- 
tual powers  are  more  animated,  and  our  (pints 
aft  with  a  fuperior  vigour  in  the  queft  and  purfuit 
of  unknown  truths.  There  is  a  fharpnefs  and  fa* 
gacity  of  thought  that  attehds  converfation  be-* 
yond  what  we  find  whilft  we  are  (hut  up  reading 
and  mufing  in  our  retirements.  Our  fouls  may 
be  ferene  in  folitude,  but  not  fparkling,  though 
perhaps  we  are  employed  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  brighteft  writers.  Often  has  it  happened  in 
free  difcourfe,  that  new  thoughts  are  ftrangely 
(truck  out,  and  the  feeds  of  truth  fparkleand  blaze 
through  the  company,  which  in  calm  and  (ilent 
reading  would  never  have  been  excited.  By  con- 
verfation, you  will  both  give  and  receive  this  be- 
nefit; as  flints,  when  put  into  motion  and  flriking 
againft  each  other,  produce  living  fire  on  both 
fides,  which  would  never  have  rifen  from  the  fame 
hard  materials  in  a  ftate  of  reft. 

In 
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In  generous  converfation  amongft  ingenious 
and  learned  men,  we  have  a  great  advantage  of 
propofing  our  own  opinions,  and  of  bringing  our 
bwn  fentiments  to  the  teft,  and  learning  in  a  more 
compendious  way,  what  the  World  will  judge  of 
them,  how  mankind  will  receive  them,  what  objec- 
tions may  be  raifed  againft  them,  what  defeds 
there  are  in  our  fcherne;  and  how  to  correct 
bur  own  mi  (lakes;  which  advantages  are  not  fo 
eafy  obtained  by  our  own  private  meditations: 
for  the  pleafure  we  take  in  our  own  notions,  and 
the  paffion  of  felf-love,  as  well  as  the  narrownefs 
of  our  own  views,  tempt  us  to  pafs  too  favourable 
an  opinion  on  our  own  fchemes;  whereas  the  va- 
riety of  genius  in  our  feveral  aflbciates,  will  give 
happy  notices  how  our  opinion  will  ftand  in  the 
view  of  mankind. 

'Tis  alfo  another  confiderable  advantage  of  com 
verfation,  that  it  furnifhes  the  ftudent  with  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  affairs  of  life,  as  read- 
ing furnifhes  him  with  book-learning.  A  man  who 
dwells  all  his  days  among  books,  may  have  amaf- 
fed  together  a  vaft  heap  of  notions,  but  he  may 
be  a  mere  fcholar,  which  is  a  contemptible  fort 
of  charafter  in  the  world.  A  hermit  who  has  been 
(hut  up  in  his  cell  in  a  college,  has  contraSed  a 
fort  of  mould  and  raft  upon  his  foul,  and  all  his 

U  airs 
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airs  of  behaviour  have  a  certain  aukwardnefs  in 
them:  but  thefe  aukward  airs  are  worn  off  by  de- 
grees in  company :  the  rufl  and  mould  are  filed 
and  brulhed  off  by  polite  converfation.  The  Scho- 
lar now  becomes  a  citizen  or  a  gentleman,  a  neigh- 
bour and  a  friend;  he  learns  how  to  drefs  his  fen- 
timents  in  the  faireft  colours,  as  well  as  to  fet  them 
in  the  faireft  light.  Thus  he  brings  out  his  no- 
tions with  honour,  he  makes  fome  ufe  of  them  in 
the  world,  and  improves  the  theory  by  pra&ice. 


^ 


ANECDOTES 

OF 

The  Great  LORD  HALLIFAX, 
And  Mr.  ADDISON. 

MR.  Addifon  had  the  honour  to  accompany 
Lord  Hallifax  when  he  fet  out  for  Green- 
wich, to  wait  upon  King  George  the  Firft.  Be- 
fore he  went,  he  took  him  into  his  library,  and 
with  an  air  that  fpoke  the  infinite  fatisfa&ion  of 
his  mind,  exprefled  himfelf  in  thefe  words: — 
"  Well,  Sir,  we  have  at  length  gained  a  complete 
vi&ory ;  the  Hanover  fucceflion  takes  place,  the 
King  is  landed,  and  we  (hall  foon  have  the  pleafure 
to  kifs  his  hand.     You  are  fo  much  my  friend, 

that 
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that  I  mud  tell  you  plainly  I  expeft  to  have  the 
white  ftaff;  and  I  have  been  long  con  fide  ring,  and 
am  come  to  a  refolution  how  to  behave:  I  came 
into  the  world  with  little  or  no  fortune :  every 
man  will  try  to  make. his  private  circumftances 
eafy ;  I  thank  God,  I  have  made  mine  fo:  I  have 
got  more  money  than  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  every 
body  fhould  know,  and  I  am  come  to  a  full  refo- 
lution to  fet  up  my  reft,  as  to  that  point,  where  I 
am.     I  have  been  in  my  time  a  good  deal  in  hoi 
water,  and  as  deeply  engaged  in  parties  as   mod 
men.     To  fay  the  truth,  I  have  done  a  great  ma- 
ny things  in  the  fpirit  of  party,  which,  when  I  re- 
flect on  ferioufly,    I  am  heartily  afhamed  of.     I 
refolvc,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  make  King  George 
— not  the  head  of  a  party,  but  the  King  of  a  glo- 
rious nation.     To  be  fare  a  great  many  people 
muft  be  removed  from  their  pods:  the  Tories 
themfelves  can't  expeft  it  fhould  be  otherwife; 
and  it  would  be  the  high  eft  ingratitude  not  to  re- 
ward feveral  gentlemen,  who  have  borne  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  run  all  hazards  for  the  houfe  of 
Hanover;  yet  at  the  fame  time,  if  hi$  Majefty  will 
take  my  advice,  there  fhall  be  no  cruelties,  no 
barbarities  committed;  every  worthlefs  fellow  that 
has  called  himfelf  a  Whig,  got  drunk,  and  bawled 
at  an  eleftion,  (hall  not  difplace  a  man  often  times 
bis  own  merit,  only  becaufe  he  is  a  reputed  Tory. 
U  3  I  think 


> 
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1  think  I  know  that  party;  (bine  of  them  did  new 
to  elevate  the  Pretender;  bat  jet  there  are  others 
among  them,  that  are  as  worthy  men  as  ever  lived. 
It  if  time  the  nation  fhotild  be  united;  we  fhall 
then,    indeed,  be  a  formidable  people.     I  hope 
this  glorious  work  has  been  referred  by  providence 
for  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty.     I  have  told 
you  already,  that  I  do  not  propofe  to  lay  up  a  far- 
thing out  of  the  prefent  profits  of  my  poft.     I  de- 
fign  to  live  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  I  hope  fhall  be 
no  diihonour  to  my  mailer;  and  will,  if  poffible, 
put  an  end  to  the  fcandalous  practice  of  buying 
places.  I  am  firmly  refolved  to  recommend  no  man 
for  a  poft  in  the  government  but  fuch  an  one  a$ 
I  believe  to  be  a  man  of  merit,  and  who  will  be  a 
credit  to  his  country  and  his  King.     As  for  you, 
Addifon,  as  foon  as  I  have  got  the  ftaff  myfelf,  I 
intend  to  recommend  you  to  his  Majefty  for  one 
of  his  Secretaries  of  State." 

Mr.  Addifon  told  his  Lordfhip,  that  he  did  not 
aim  at  fo  high  a  poft;  and  defircd  him  to  remem- 
ber he  was  not  a  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  Hallifax  brifkly  replied,  c<  Come, 
prithee,  Addifon,  no  unfeafonable  modefty:  I 
made  thee  Secretary  to  the  Regency  with  this  very 
view:  thou  haft  now  the  beft  right  of  any  man  in 
F.ngland  to  be  Secretary  of  State;  nay,  it  will  be 

a  fort 
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a  fort  of  difplacing  thee  not  to  make  thee  To.  If 
thou  couldft  but  get  over  that  filly  fheepifhnefs  of 
thine,  that  makes  thee  fit  in  the  houfe  and  hear  a 
fellow  prate  for  half  an  hour  together,  who  has 
pot  a  tenth  part  of  thy  good  fenfe,  1  fhould  be 
glad  to  fee  it;  but  fince  I  believe  it  is  impoffible, 
ye  muft  contrive  as  well  as  we  can.  Thy  pen  has 
already  been  a  credit  to  Ay  country,  and  I  dare 
fay  will  be  a  credit  to  thy  King." 

With  thefe  fentiments  Lord  Hallifax  waited  up** 
pn  George  the  Firft  at  Greenwich^  when  he  foon 
found  that  he  had  been  4  little  too  fanguine.  Mea- 
fures  were  taken  very  different  from  thofe  which 
Lord  Hallifax  thought  would  have  been  molt  for 
fhe  fervice  of  his  King  and  Country. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

The   LATE    KING. 

TTIS  Majefty  once,  on  his  return  to  England 
*-*■  from  his  German  dominions,  having  his 
carriage  broke  down  between  the  Brill  and  Hel- 
yoetfluys,  was  obliged  to  ftay  at  an  obfcure  pub- 
lic-houfe  on  the  road,  whilft  fome  of  his  fervants 
#ent  forward  to  order  another  carriage.     The  re- 

frefliment 
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frefhment  he  had  there,  was  a  pot  of  coffee  for 
himfelf  and  Lord  Delawar,  and  four  bottles  of  Hol- 
lands gin,  made  into  punch,  for  the  footmen: 
however,  when  the  bill  came  to  be  called  for,  the 
honed  Dutchman,  knowing  who  he  had  under  his 
roof,  made  out  the  following  charge:  "To  re- 
frefhments  for  his  Sacred  Majefty  King  George 
the  Second,  and  houfhold,  $i£"  Lord  Dela- 
war was  fo  provoked  at  fuch  an  impofition,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  rai(ing  his  voice  fo  loud,  that 
the  King  overheard  him,  and  infilled  upon  know- 
ing the  particulars;  which  his  Lordfhip  had  no 
fooner  informed  him  of,  than  he  very  good-hu- 
ipauredly  replied,  <f  He  is  a  very  great  rogue : 
however,  my  Lord,  let  him  be  paid:  Kings  fel~ 
dom  call  this  way." 


\ 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

ANN,  DUCHESS  of  ALBEMARLE, 

WHO     LIVED 

In  the  Reign  of  CHARLES  II. 

ANN  CLARGES,    Dutchefs  of  Albemarle, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Blackfmith,  who  gave 
her  an  education  fuitable  to  the  employment  (he 

was 
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was  bred  to,  which  was  that  of  a  milliner.     As 
the  manners  are  generally  formed  early  in  life,  Ihe 
retained  fomething  of  the  fmith's  daughter,  even  at 
her  higheft  elevation.  She  was  firft  the  miftrefs, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  General  Monk ;  who  had 
fuch  an  opinion  of  her  underftanding,  that  he  often 
confulted  her  in  the  greateft  emergencies.     As 
fhe  was  a  thorough  Royalift,  it  is  probable  fhe 
had  no  inconiiderable  (hare  in  the  reftoration.— ■ 
She  is  fuppofed  to  have  recommended  feveral  of 
the  privy-counfellors  in  the  lift  which  the  General 
prefented  to  the  King  foon  after  his  landing.     It 
is  more  than  probable  that  (he  carried  on  a  very- 
lucrative  trade  in  felling  of  offices,  which  were 
generally  filled  by  fuch  as  gave  her  moft  money. 
She  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Lord  Clarendon; 
and  had  fo  great  an   influence  over  her  hufband, 
as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  aflift  in  the  ruin  of  that 
great  man,  though  he  was  one  of  his  bed  friends. 
Indeed,  the  General  was  afraid  to  offend  her,  as 
fhe  prefently  took  fire,  and  her  anger  knew  no 
bounds.     She  was  a  great  miftrefs  of  all  the  low 
eloquence  of  abufive  rage,  and  feldom  failed  to 
difcharge  a  volley  of  curfes  againft  fuch  as  tho- 
roughly provoked  her.     Nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  the  intrepid  commander,  who  was  never 
afraid  of  bullets,  was  often  terrified  by  the  fury 
of  his  wife. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

o  p 
The  Celebrated  Dr.  GARTH. 

TTtTHILE  Dr.  Garth  was  detained  in  his  cba- 
*  *  riot  one  day,  in  a  little  ftreet  neat  Covent 
Garden,  in  confequence  of  a  bloody  battle  be* 
tween  two  female  bruifefs,  an  old  woman  hobbled 
out  of  a  cellar,  and  begged  him  for  God's  fake  to 
take  a  look  at  her  hufband,  who  was  in  a  mortal 
tad  way  ;  adding,  c<  I  know  you  are  a  fweeutem- 
pered  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  cute  DoQor,  and 
therefore  make  bold  to  ax  your  advice,  for  which 
I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  Doftor,  whofe  good  nature  was  really  equal 
to  his  medical  knowledge,  inftead  of  being  ofc 
fended  with  the  old  woman's  redundant  addrefs  to 
him,  quitted,  his  chariot  immediately,  and  followed 
her  to  her  hufband ;  but  Ending,  by  his  appearance, 
that  he  wanted  food  more  than  phyjic%  and  having 
reafon  to  believe,  from  the  anfwers  which  they 
both  returned  to  his  queftions,  that  they  deferved 
his  charity  as  much  as  they  excited  his  compafBon, 
fat  down  and  wrote  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  ten 
pounds. 

A  STORY 
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A    STORY 

OF 

An  ancient  DUTCH  SEAMAN, 

RE  t  A  t  ED 

£y  SIR  WM.  TEMPLE. 

A  MONG  the  many  and  various  hofpitals  that 
**■*•  are  in  every  man's  curiofity  and  talk  thatvi* 
fits  Holland,  I  was  affe&ed  with  none  more  than 
that  of  the  aged  Teamen  at  Ehchufyen,  which  is 
contrived,  finiftied,  and  ordered,  as  if  it  were  fi- 
nifhed  with  a  kind  intention  of  fome  well-natured 
man,  that  thofe  who  had  pafied  their  lives  in  the 
hardfhips  and  incommodities  of  the  fea,  fhoUld 
find  a  retreat  ftored  with  all  the  eafe  and  conve- 
niency  that  old  age  is  capable  of  feeling  and  en* 
joying.  And  here  I  met  with  the  only  rich  man  I 
ever  faw  in  my  life :  for  one  of  thefe  old  feamen 
entertaining  me  a  good  while  with  the  plain  fto- 
ries  of  his  fifty  years  voyages  and  adventures, 
while  I  was  viewing  this  hofpital  and  the  church 
adjoining,  I  gave  him  at  parting,  a  piece  of  their 
coin,  about  the  value  of  a  crown.  He  took  it 
fmiling,  and  offered  it  me  again ;  but  when  I  re- 
fufed  it,  he  aflced  me  what  he  fhould  do  with  the 
money?  I  left  him  to  overcome  his  modefty  as 
be  could;  but  a  fervant  coming  after  me,  faw  him 
give  it  to  a  little  girl  that  opened  the  church  door, 
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as  (he  paffed  by  him,  which  made  me  refleft  upon 
the  fantaltic  calculation  of  riches,  and  poverty  that 
is  in  the  world,  by  which  a  man  that  want*  a  mil- 
lion is  a  prince,  he  that  wants  but  a  groat  is  a 
beggar ;  and  this  was  a  poor  man  that  wanted  no- 
thing at  alt. 


ANECDOTE 

o  p 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAWE. 

LORD  George  Germaine,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  fome  of  his  relations,  procured  a  liv- 
ing for  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  knowing.  For  this  civility,  the  gentleman 
waited  on  his  Lordfhip  to  return  him  thanks.  His 
Lordfhip  being  inclined  to  make  his  (ituation  as 
eafy  as  poffible,  acquainted  him,  that  fince  he  had 
procured  the  living,  a  fecond  of  eqtial  value  was 
within  his  gift,  and  he  begged  to  recommend  it  to 
him  in  preference  to  the  other,  which  was  un- 
luckily fituated  clofe  to  a  powder-mill.  The 
young  parfon,  defiring  to  exprefs  a  fenfe  of  his 
gratitude,  and  alfo  to  give  his  Lordfhip  sr  fpecimen 
of  his  wit,  unfortunately  anfwered,  that  he  was 
much  obliged  to  his  Lord/hip  for  this  fecond  mark 

of 
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of  his  favour,  for  he  had  as  great  an  aver/ion  to 
powder  as  Lord  George  Sackville.—His  Lordfhip, 
unruffled,  replied,  with  the  higheft  courtefy,  In 
that  particular.  Sir,  you  .may  find,  upon  more  ma- 
ture confideration,  that  common  fame  has  deceived 
you%  without  ever  betraying  to  the  flippant  pried, 
that  Lord  George  Germaine  had  been  Lord 
George  Sackville. 


— — ...Jiiim- 

ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

MARQUIS  of  ORMOND. 

WHILE.tfie  Marquis  refund  in  Trance,  af- 
ter the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Charles  I L 
.at  Worcefter,  his  finances  were  in  a  very  difor- 
derly  condition;  the  King  was  unable  toaffifthim, 
and  the  Parliament  had  feized  all  his  eftates.  In 
thefe  diftrefsful  circumftances  the  Nobility  of 
France  (hewed  him  great  civilities,  and  invited 
him  to  fpend  fome  time  at  their  country  feats: 
among  the  reft  a  nobleman  of  great  quality  carried 
him  to  his  houCe  at  St.  Germains,  in  Laye,  where 
he  entertained, him,  for  fome  time,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  fuitable  to  his  own  rank  and  that  of  his 
gueft.  At  bis  coming  away,  the  Marquis,  in  com- 
X  a  pliancc 
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pliance  with  a  very  inconvenient  Englifh  cuftom, 
left  with  the  maitre  d'hotel  ten  piftoles  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongft  the  fervants.  It  was  all  the  mo- 
ney he  had)  nor  did  he  know  how  to  get  more 
when  he  reached  Paris.  As  he  was  on  the  road 
ruminating  on  this  melancholy  circumftance,  and 
contriving  how  to  raife  a  fmall  fupply  for  the  pre- 
fent  ufe,  he  was  furprized  at  being  told  by  his  (er- 
rant, that  the  nobleman  at  whofe  houfe  he  fcad 
been  entertained,  was  driving  (urioufly  behind 
him  on  the  road,  as  if  he  was  defirous  of  over- 
taking him.  It  fecms,  the  Marquis  had  fcarce  left 
St.  Germains,  when  the  diftribution  of  the  money 
he  had  given,  caufed  a  great  difturbance  among 
the  fervants,  who  exalting  their  own  fervices  and 
attendance,  complained  of  the  maitre  d'hotel's 
partiality.  The  nobleman  hearing  an  unufual 
noife  among  his  family,  and  upon  enquiring  into 
the  matter,  difcovered  the  real  caufe,  took  the 
ten  piftoles  himfelf,  and  caufing  horfes  to  be  put 
immediately  to  his  chariot,  made  all  the  hafte  pof- 
fible  after  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  The  Marquis, 
upon  his  coming  up,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  while 
the  other  quitted  his  chariot,  and  advanced  to.  em* 
brace  him  with  great  affeQion  and  refpeft;  but 
was  ftrangely  furprized  to  find  a  coldnefs  in  the 
nobleman,  which  forbad  all  embraces,  till  he  had 
received  fatisfa&ion  in  a  point  which  had  givqn 
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him  great  offence.  He  afked  the  Marquis  if  he 
had  any  reafon  to  complain  of  any  difrefpeft  he 
had  met  with  in  the  too  mean,  but  friendly  enter- 
tainment which  his  houfe  afforded?  and  being  an- 
fwered  by  the  Marquis  that  his  treatment  had  been 
full  of  civility;  that  he  had  never  patted  fo  many 
days  more  agreeably  in  his  life ;  and  could  but 
wopder  why  the  qther  could  fufpefl  the  contrary, 
Tb'e  nobleman  then  told  him,  that  the  leaving  ten 
pi  doles  to  be  diftributed  among  the  fervants,  was 
treating  his  hpufe  as  an  inn,  and  was  therefore 
the  greateft  affront  that  could  be  offered  to  a  man 
of  quality ;  that  he  paid  his  own  fervants  well,  and 
had  hired  them  tp  wait  on  his  friends  a$  well  as 
himfelf ;  that  he  confidered  him  as  a  ftranger  that 
might  he  unacquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of  France, 
and  commit  the  error  from  fome  praftice  deemed 
lefs  difhonoyrable  in  his  own  country,  otherwife 
his  refentment  would  have  prevented  expoftula- 
tion;  but  as  the  cafe  flood,  after  having  explained 
the  nature  of  the  affair,  he  mufl  either  redrefs  the 
miftake  by  receiving  back  the  ten  piftoles,  or  give 
him  the  ufual  fatisfa&ion  of  men  of  honour  from 
an  avowed  affront:  the  Marquis  acknowledged 
his  error,  took  back  his  money,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  lefs  anxiety  about  his  fubfiftence. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOT? 
Cwctrning  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

A  CARTER  had  three  times  been  at  Windfor 
with  his  cart  to  carry  away,  upon  fummons 
of  a  removal  from  thence,  fome  part  of  the  fluff 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  wardrobe;  and  when  he  had 
repaired  thither  once,  twice,  and  the  third  times 
and  they  Qf  the  wardrobe  told  him  the  third  time, 
that  the  removal  held  not,  the  Queen  having 
changed  her  mind,  the  carter,  clapping  his  hand 
on  his  thigh,  faid,  Mow  I  fee  that  the  Queen  is  a  xoo- 
tmanas  well  as  my  wife;  which  words  being  over- 
heard  by  her  Majefty,  who  then  flood  at  the  win- 
dow, fhe  faid,  What  a  villain  is  this?  and  To  fent 
him  three  angels  to  flop  his  mouth. 


*■* 


IMMORTALITY 
The  DOCTRINE  of  Christianity. 

AS  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
is  the  bafis  of  the  Chriflian  religion^  and  of 
■the  utmoft  importance  to  us  whilft  here;  fo  it  is 
alfo  a  doflrine  delightful  to  contemplate  by  every 
religious  mind.  And  herein  the  Chriflian  religion 
difcovers  its  fuperior  excellence  and  perfection, 
by  exhibiting  this  do&rineA  and  giving  mankind 
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*  rational  groutidW  ho£e"  that  they  Were  formed 
fbt  an  eternal*  ixiftence  in  another  world. 

If  we  examine  thofe  accounts  which  the  mod 
authentic  hiftorian*  have  tranfmitted  to  us,  con- 
cerning the  early  ages  of  mankind,  it  appears  thai! 
the  doftrine  of  the  foul's  immortality  was  riot 
known;  nor  in  the  general  but  little  expeftedt 
And  amongft  thofe  who  carried  their  re fe arches 
Beyond  the  reft  of  their  coteitijHrtaries,  it  was  only 
guelfed  at,  or  at  moft  held  as  at  v6ty  doubtfirtpoirit*. 
So  little  could  the  ftrbngeff  exertion  of  their  rea- 
fon,  as  men,  inform  them  refpe&ing  the  nature, 
properties,  and  duration  of  fpirits,  that  thofe  re- 
searches were  generally  terminated  by  reprefenu 
ing  it  as  only  an  opinion  incapable  of  proof,  and 
fupported  .  by  nothing  more  than  a  bare  probabi- 
lity. 

It  h  true  they  could  find  no  abfolute  proof  to 
the  contrary;  and  therefore,  the  moft  fanguind 
amongft  them  rather  wifhed  than  believed  that 
after  the  diflblution  of  their  mortal  frame,  there 
might  be  another  ftate  of  exiftence.  But  we  find 
that  this  apprehenfion  was  fo  weak,  or  reftrifted 
within  fuch  narrow  limits,  that  it  was  not  confi- 
de red  as  any  motive  to  human  a&ions,  or  condu- 
cive to  the  purpofes  of  virtue  and  religion. 
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If  we  examine  the  facred  records  of  the  Old 
Teftament*  we  find  the  generality  of  mankind,  in 
thofe  early  ages,  were  almoft  totally  deftitute  of 
this  apprehenfion.  nor  did  the  patriarchs  them  fie  Ives 
feem  to  entertain  any  idea  of  a  future  (late.  Their 
hopes  and  fears  were  apparently  terminated  by  the 
enjoyments  and  fufferings  of  the  prefent  life>  nor 
did  they  look  for  another* 

And  if  we  examine  the  Mofaic  Law,  with  the 
mod  fcrupulous  attention,  I  do  not  recoiled  any 
clear  intimations  thereof  being  given  to  the  Jews. 

Although  it  pleafed  infinite  wifdom  to  commu- 
nicate the  moral  Jaw  to  them,  in  the  tables  of 
ftone  from  the  facred  mount;  and  the  ceremonial 
law  was  afterwards  delivered  to  them  by  the  lip 
of  Mofes ;  yet  we  find  all  the  fanftions  with  which 
thefe  laws  were  guarded,  had  an  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  of  the  prefent 
flate  of  being. 

When  the  fucceeding  prophets  preached  the 
doftrine  of  univerfal  righteoufnefs,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  the  revolting  tribes  of  Ifrael  and  Ju- 
dah,  they  confined  themfelves  within  the  fame 
contra&ed  limits. 

When  Mofes  exhorted  the  people  in  the  wil- 
dernefs  to  fulfil  the  negle&ed  duties  of  the  Horeb 
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covenant,  hepromifed  them,  not  the  rewards  of  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life,  but  that  they  fhould 
4C  overcome  the  Heathens  around  them  and  poffefs 
in  peace  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey."  He  alfo  threatens  them,  that 
if  they  fwerved  from  the  true  worfhip  of  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  they  fhould  be  overcome  by  their 
enemies,  and  their  carcafes  fhould  fall  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  and  that  they  fhould  never  inherit  the 
promifed  land.  We  alfo  find,  that  after  they 
were  eftablifhed  in  the  land,  and  by  their  frequent 
tranfgreffions  had  incurred  the  divine  difpleafure, 
the  fucceeding  prophets  threatened  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  with  the  calamity  of  war  and 
captivity.  They  were  frequently  told,  that  unlets 
they  repented  and  amended  their  doings,  <c  their 
houfes  fhould  become  defolate,  and  their  inheri- 
tance taken  from  them  by  the  Heathens;  that 
their  wives  and  their  children  fhould  be  {lain  be- 
fore their  faces,  and  the  land  become  delolate,  &c. 
&c. "  but  in  neither  cafe  do  we  find  the  leaft  in- 
timation of  any  future  flate  of  exiftsnce. 

Even  Solomon  himfelf,  who  was  reputed  the 
wifeft  among  the  fons  of  men,  appears  to  be  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  After  having  explored  the  ma- 
terial world,  and  the  whole  fcene  of  the  lower 
creation ;  after  having  inveftigated  the  nature  of 
Y  every 
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every  rank  of  fenfitive  beings,  and  the  higheft 
perfeQions  of  which  the  human  race  are  capable, 
he  declares  the  refult  of  his  judgment  in  the  fol- 
lowing expreffions:  c*  For  that  which  befalleth  the 
fons  of  men,  befalleth  beafts,  even  one  thing  be- 
falleth them  :  as  the  one  dieth,  fo  dieth  the  other, 
yea,  they  have  all  one  breath  ;  fo  that  a  man  hath 
no  pre-eminence  over  a  beaft ;  for  all  is  vanity, 
and  all  go  to  one  place;  all  are  of  the  dull,  and  all 
turn  to  duft  again." 

But  when  this  univerfal  darknefs  began  to  va- 
nifh,  and  the  refplendent  luftre  of  the  gofpel-day 
broke  forth,  then  was  the  do&rine  of  life  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  light  with  the  moft  glorious 
certainty;  and  we  find  our  blefTed  Saviour,  and 
the  apoftles  under  his  immediate  influence,  pro- 
claiming the  joyful  tidings  to  a  world  that  had  long 
fat  in  darknefs,  and  in  the  regions  and  fhadow  of 
death.  At  this  period,  the  religion  of  nature  was 
republiflied  with  additional  illuftrations,  the  moral 
law  was  exhibited  without  that  veil  of  carnal  ordi- 
nances, which  heretofore  rendered  it  imperfeft, 
and  was  guarded  by  the  dreadful,  yet  pleafing 
fan&ions  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Every  fe- 
cial, every  relative,  and  every  religious  duty  was 
pointed  out  with  circumftantial  precifion;  and  the 
motives  to  virtue  were  ftrengthened  by  every  fup- 
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port  that  the  free  agency  of  rational  beings  could 
admit  of,  or  the  fevereft  trials  could  require. 

It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
woe  pronounced  by  our  Lord  himfelf  on  thte  in- 
habitants of  Chorazenand  Bethfaida,  will  fall  with 
equal  weight  on  obftinate  unbelievers  in  the  pre- 
fent  age: i(  Woe  unto  thee  Chorazen  and  Beth- 
faida, for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  were  done 
in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago." 

And  by  a  parity  of  reafon  may  we  not  conclude, 
that  in  the  final  hour  of  retribution,  the  iniquities 
of  the  heathen  world  will  find  an  eafier  pardon 
from  the  righteous  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  than 
thefe,  who  continue  to  fin  under  the  clearer  dif- 
coveries,  and  more  illqftrious  beams  of  the  gofpel 
day. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  the  higheft  wifdom  toman- 
kind,  to  confider  the  dreadful  confequences  of 
(hutting  their  eyes  againft  that  light,  by  and 
through  which  life  and  immortality  is  manifefted, 
and  by  that  confideration  to  walk  as  becomes  the 
children  of  the  light  and  the  day.  This  is  an  em- 
ployment which  beft  becomes  the  dignity  of  an  im- 
mortal fpirit,  to  confider  its  being  and  its  end,  and 
tQ  refleft,  that  although  the  limits  of  terreftrial  ex* 
Y  8  iiienQQ 
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iftence  may  be  fixed  in  the  fucceeding  hour,  yet 
infinite  is  the  extent  of  never  ending  ages.  To 
the  certainty  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  the 
unaflifted  faculties  of  the  human  mind  could  ne- 
ver arrive,  and  therefore,  the  confideration  of 
that  fubjeft  was  generally  terminated  with  anxiety 
and  the  horrors  of  fufpence.  But  when  we  are 
allured  by  the  lip  of  divine  veracity,  that  mankind 
were  formed  for  the  glorious  purpofe  of  an  im- 
mortal refidence  in  the  celeftial  regions,  it  infpires 
the  foul  with  the  mod  exalted  tranfports  of  grati- 
tude, affeftion  and  joy. 

To  cultivate  this  gratitude  and  preferve  this  af- 
fe&ion  undiminifhed  in  our  mind,  will  be  the 
ftrongeft  incitements  to  a  life  of  godlinefs  and  vir- 
tue ;  thefe,  and  thefe  only,  being  the  appointed 
means  by  which  that  excellent  end  can  be  attained. 

Thofe  who  thus  apply  their  hearts  unto  wifdom, 
and  receive  her  inftru&ions,  fhe  will  caufe  to  in- 
herit fubftance,  and  fill  their  treafures  with  the 
durable  riches  of  righteoufnefs  and  peace.  Such, 
however  circumftanced  in  this  world,  have  a  ra- 
tional foundation  for  a  fteadfaft  hope  that  they 
fliall  (land  in  their  lot  in  the  end  of  days.  This 
hope  will  fupport  in  life,  open  a  fafe  path  through 
the  thorny  trafts  of  ^dverfity,  and  prove  ftronger 
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Aan  the  bands  of  death :  they  will  wait  his  arrival 
with  pleating  expectation,  and  unfhaken  confi- 
dence, as  a  welcome  meffenger  commiffioned  to 
ftrip  off  this  mortal  vefture  of  decay,  and  releafe 
the  enraptured  fpirit  to  join  its  celeftial  kindred 
in  the  glorious  realms  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life. 


COMPASSION. 

COMPASSION  is  an  emotion  of  which  we 
ought  never  to  be  afliamed.  Graceful,  par- 
ticularly in  youth,  is  the  tear  of  fympathy,  and  the 
heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  We  fhould 
not  permit  eafe  and  indulgence  to  contraft  our  af- 
fe&ions,  and  wrap  us  up  in  a  felfifh  enjoyment: 
but  we  fhould  accuftom  ourfelves  to  think  of  the 
diftreffes  of  human  life,  of  the  folitary  cottage,  the 
dying  parent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.  Nor  ought 
we  ever  to  fport  with  pain  and  diftrefs  in  any  of 
our  amufements,  nor  treat  even  the  meaneft  infeft 
with  wanton  cruelty. 

It  has  been  objefted,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  with 
fome  reafpn,  that  female  convei  fation  is  too  fre- 
quently tinttured  with  a  cenforious  fpirit,  and  that 
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ladies  are  feldom  apt  to  difcover  much  tendernefs 
for  a  fallen  fitter.  No  arguments  can  juftify,  no 
pleas  extenuate  it. 

To  Infult  over  the  miferies  of  an  unhappy  crea- 
ture is  inhuman,  not  to  companionate  them  is  un- 
chriftian.  The  worthy  part  of  the  fex  always  e*- 
prefs  themfelves  humanely  on  the  feelings  of  others, 
in  proportion  to  their  undeviating  goodnefs,  and 
by  that  gentle  virtue  are  prompted  to  alleviate  the 
diftreffes  of  the  unfortunate  and  wretched;  it  pre- 
vents us  from  retaliating  injuries,  and  reftrains  us 
our  feverc  judgments  and  angry  paffions. 


The  POWER  of  ELOQUENCE. 

*f  X  7IIEN  a  man  of  eloquence  fpeaks  or  writes 
*  ^  upon  any  fubjeft,  we  are  too  ready  to  run 
into  his  fentiments,  being  fweetly  and  infenfibly 
drawn  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  harangue,  and  the 
pathetic  power  of  his  language.  Rhetoric  will 
varnifh  every  error,  fo  that  it  (hall  appear  in  the 
drefs  of  truth,  and  put  fuch  ornaments  upon  vice, 
as  to  make  it  look  like  virtue.  It  is  an  art  of 
wondrous  and  extenfive  influence  ;  it  often  con- 
ceals, obfeures,  or  overwhelms  the  truth;  and 
places  fometimes  a  grofs  fatlfhood  in  the  mod  allur* 
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rng  light.  The  decency  of  a&ion,  the  mufic  of 
the  Voice,  the  harmony  of  the  periods,  the  beauty 
ef  the  ftyle,  and  all  the  engaging  airs  of  the  fpeak- 
er,  have  often  charmed  the  hearers  into  error, 
and  perfuaded  them  to  approve  whatfoever  is  pro- 
pofed  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner.  A  large  affemb- 
ly  Hands  expofed  at  once  to  the  power  of  thefe 
prejudices,  and  imbibes  them  all.  So  Cicero  and 
Demofthenes  made  the  Romans  and  the  Athenians 
believe  almoft  whatever  they  pleafed. 

The  beft  defence  againft  both  thefe  dangers,  is 
to  learn  the  {kill  (as  much  as  poffible)  of  feparating 
our  thoughts  and  ideas  from  words  and  phrafes, 
to  judge  of  the  things  from  their  own  natures,  and 
in  their  natural  or  juft  relation  to  one  another,  ab- - 
ftra&ed  from  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  maintain 
a  fteady  and  obftinate  refolution,  to  hearken  to 
nothing  but  truth,  in  whatfoever  drefs  or  ftyle  it 
appears. 


On    CONSCIENCE, 

RELATIVELY  TO 

The  Wise  Condudt  of  Providence, 

IN    PUNISHING    GUILT. 

IONSCIENCE  is  the  law  of  the  all-wife  au- 
thor of  nature,  written  on  our  hearts,  or 

properly 
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properly  the  application  of  this  law,  as  it  regards 
the  judgments  we  (hould  form  of  particular  a&ioos. 
It  is  like  a  cenfor  noting  and  obferving  oura&ions, 
and  therefore  it  has  not  undefervedly  been  called 
by  fome  a  portion  of  the  virgin-foul,  as  not  ad- 
mitting the  lead  blemifli  of  prevarication.  Hence 
good  aft  ions  beget  fecurity  in  the  confeience,  but 
bad,  caufe  anguifh  and  vexation,  which  is  better 
known  by  experience  than  explained  by  words : 
For,  if  it  be  painful  to  us  to  abide  by  the  judg* 
ments  of  thofe  we  live  with,  and  to  put  up  with 
their  reprchenfions,  it  will  be  more  fo  to  be  con- 
demned by  our  own  reafon,  and  to  carry  about  us 
fo  fevcre  a  judge  of  our  a&ions  :  And  thus  it  is 
that  confeience  performs  the  funftions  both  of  a 
witnefs  and  judge,  when  it  reprimands  us  for  hav- 
ing done  amifs,  as  Juvenal  fays: 
But  why  mull  ihofc  be  thought  to  'fcape,  who  feel 
Thofe  rods  of  fcorpions,  and  thofe  whips  of  fteel, 
Which    confeience   fhakes,   when  fhe   with    rage 

controuls, 
And  fpieads  amazing  terrors  thro'  their  fouls? 
Nor  fharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itfelf,  confin'd 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind ; 
Which  day  and  night  does  dreadfully  accufe, 
Condemns  the  wretch,  and  (till  the  charge  renews. 

Many  inftances  might  be  given  of  the  wonder- 
ful force  of  thofe  inward  compun&ions  and  hor- 
rors, 
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tors,  that  fometimes  po fiefs  a  guilty  mind,  arid 
are  awakened  there,  by  the  mod  unexpe&fed  cir- 
cumdances.  When  thefe  at  once  let  loofe  •  Upon 
the  unhappy  patient,  the  beloved  aflbciations  of 
intereft,  power,  and  pleafuire,  burft  afunder  like 
bubbles  of  air,  the  whole  fcene  of  his  pad  life 
rifes  full  to  his  view,  and  appears  big  with  extra- 
vagance and  frenzy ;  the  bafe  or  wicked  part  hfe 
has  aded,  ftares  him  in  the  face,  nor  can  he  find 
any  relief  from  thofe  (lings  of  remorfe  that  pierce 
his  inmoft  frame,  till  be  has  difclofed  his  gtiilt, 
expelled  the  exorbitant  paflion,  and  become  fen* 
fible  to  more  worthy  fentiments  and  affeftions. 

Our  acquaintance  with  hidory  and  the  world, 
will  fugged  to  us  many  examples  of  this  kind,  in 
which  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  hand  of  the  fo- 
vereign  phyfician  of  nature  is  very  confpicuous. 
One  happened  in  a  neighbouring  ftate  not  many 
years  ago ; 

u  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  charaftef  and  con- 
fiderable  wealth,  having  occafion,  in  the  way  of 
his  bufmefs,  to  travel  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
place  of  his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  fervant, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had 
along  with  him  fome  of  his  bed  jewels,  and  a  large 
fum  of  money,  to  which  his  fervant  was  likewife 
privy.    The  mader  having  occafion  to  difmount 
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on  the  road,  the  fervant  watched  his  opportunity, 
took  a  piftol  from  his  matter's  faddle,  and  (hot 
him  dead  on  the  fpot:  then  rifling  him  of  his  jew- 
els and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  (lone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  neareft  canal.  With 
this  booty  he  made  off  to  a  diftant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  maftcr  were  known:  there  he  be- 
gan to  trade  in  a  very  low  way  at  fir  ft,  that  his 
obfcurity  might  fcreen  him  from  observation,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  good  many  years,  feemed  to  rife 
by  the  natural  progrefs  of  bufinefs,  into  wealth 
and  confideration,  fo  that  his  good  fortune  ap- 
peared at  once  the  effeft  of  his  induftry  and  vir- 
tue. Of  thefe  he  counterfeited  the  appearances  fo 
well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit,  married  into 
a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  hidden  (lores 
difcreetly,  as  he  faw  occafion,  and  joining  to  all 
an  univerfal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a  (hare 
of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  rofe  from  one 
pod  to  another,  till  at  length,  he  was  chofcn  chief 
Magiftrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair 
charaflcr,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall 
applaufc,  both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge;  'till 
one  day,  as  he  fat  on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his 
brethren,  a  criminal  was  brought  before  them,  who 
was  accufed  of  having  murdered  his  matter.  The 
evidence  came  out  fulL   The  jury  brought  in  their 

verdift 
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verdift  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty,  and  the  whole 
aflembly  waited  the  fentence  of  the  prefident  of 
the  court  (which  he  happened  to  be  that  day)  with 
great  fufpence.  Meanwhile  he  appeared  to  be  in 
an  unufual  diforder  and  agitation  of  mind;  his' 
colour  changed  often :  At  length  he  rofe  from  his 
feat,  and,  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed 
himfelf  juft  before  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar, 
to  the  no  fmall  aftonifliment  of  all  prefent.  "  You 
fee  before  you,"  faid  he,  add  re  (Ting  himfelf  to 
thofe  who  fat  on  the  bench  with  him,  c*  a  ftriUing 
inftance  of  the  juft  awards  of  heaven,  which,  this 
day,  after  thirty  years  concealment,  pfefents  to 
you  a  greater  criminal,  than  the  man  juft  now 
found  guilty."  Then  he  made  an  ample  confeffion 
of  his  guilt,  and  of  all  its  aggravations,  particu- 
larly the  ingratitude  of  it  to  a  matter,  who  had 
raifed  him  from  the  very  dqft,  and  Yepofed  a  pe- 
culiar confidence  in  him:  and  told  them  in  what 
manner  he  had  hitherto  fcreened  himfelf  from  pub- 
lic juftice,  and  how  he  had  efcaped  the  obferva- 
tion  of  mankind  by  the  fpecious  mafk  he  had  wore, 
"  But  now,"  added  he,  "  no  fooner  did  this  un- 
happy prifoner  appear  before  us,  charged  with  the 
fame  crime  I  was  confcious  of  myfelf,  than  the 
cruel  circumftances  of  my  guilt,  befet  me  in  all 
their  horror: — the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  ftuck 
faft  within  mel  and  my  own  crime  appeared  fa 
£  g  atrocious^ 
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atrocious,  that  I  could  not  content  to  pars  fen-! 
tcnce  againft  my  fellow  criminal,  till  I  had  firfl 
empannelled  and  accufed  myfelf ;  nor  can  I  now 
fpel  any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened 
confidence,  but  by  requiring  that  juftice  may  be 
forthwith  done  againft  me,  in  the  mod  public  and 
folemn  manner,  for  fo  aggravated  a  parricide. — 
Therefore,  in  the  prefence  of  the  all-feeing  God^ 
the  great  witnefs  and  judge  of  my  crime,  and  be- 
fore this  whole  aflembly,  who  have  been  the  wit- 
ncffes  of  my.  hypocrify,  I  plead  guilty,  and  re- 
quire fentence  may  he  paffed  againft  me  as  a  mod 
notorious  malefactor."    V(c  may  ea(ily  fuppofe 
the  amazement  of  all  the  aflembly,  and  efpecially 
of  his  fellow-judges.     However,  they  proceeded, 
upon  his  confeffion,,  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him ; 
and  he  died  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  penitent 
mind.     An  exemplary  inftance  of  the  fatal  cffe&s 
of  an  exorbitant  pafEon ;  and  of  the  tremendous 
juftice  of  providence,  in  dete£Hng  one  of  the  mod 
cool  and  artful  villains^  after  fo  long  a  conceal* 
pient. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF   THE 

Late  GENERAL  GANSEL's 

PROMOTION. 

MANY  years  ago  the  late  King  had  a  violent 
pain  in  his  thumb,  which,  after  many  inef- 
fe&ual  experiments,  made  by  the  date  phyficians, 
was  consigned  over  to  Dr.  Ward,  who  w^s  at  that 
time  in  great  vogue  with  the  public.    Previous  to 
Ward's  admiffion  to  the  royal  prefence,  he  ha4 
minutely  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  diforder,  and 
bad  prepared  bimfelf  with  a  particular  noftrum, 
which  he  had  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
When  he  was  introduced,  he  begged  his  Majefty 
would  permit  him  to  look  at  his  band ;  which  the 
King  complied  with ;    when  Ward  gave  him  fuch 
a  fudden  wrench,  that  the  King  called  him  a  raf- 
cal,  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  a  kick  on  the 
ihins;    Ward  bore  all  this  patiently,  till  finding 
him  a  little  cool,  he  dcfired  him  to  ftir  his  thumb, 
which  he  did  to  his  very  great  furprize,  without 
the  lead  pain  whatever.    The  King  was  fo  trans- 
ported with  this  fudden  relief,  that  he  called  him 
his  iEfculapius,  made  him  fit  down  in  his  prefence, 
and  infilled  upon  knowing  how  he  could  fervc 
him.     Ward  replied,  that  he  thought  the  honour 
and  pleafurc  he  received  in  giving  him  cafe  was 

fufficicnt^ 
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fufficient;  but  that  fince  his  Majefty  was  fo  ob- 
liging* be  told  him  he  had  a  nephew  (meaning 
the  late  General  Ganfel)  who  was  unprovided  for, 
and  any  favour  granted  him,  he  fhould  confider 
as  bellowed  on  himfelf.  The  King,  after  firft  in- 
filling on  himfelf  accepting  a  (late  coach,  imme- 
diately fent  his  nephew  a  pair  of  colours  in  the 
Guards,  and  by  degrees  made  him  a  Lieutenant 
General. 

■  ii—fci 

UNNATURAL  BROTHER. 

UPON  the  death  of  Selimus  thefecond,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1582,  Amurah  the 
third  fucceeded  in  the  Turkifh  empire;  at  his  en- 
trance upon  which  he  caufed  his  five  brothers, 
Muftapha,  Solymon,  Abdalla,  Ofman,  and  Sina- 
gar,  without  pity  or  commiferation,  to  be  ft  ran- 
gled  in  his  prefence,  and  gave  orders  that  they 
fhould  be  buried  with  his  dead  father,  an  ordinary 
thing  with  Mahometan  princes,  who,  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  empire  without  rivalftiip,  ftick  not 
to  pollute  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  near- 
eft  relations.  It  is  faid  of  this  Amurah,  when  he 
faw  the  fatal  bow-ftring  put  about  the  neck  of  his 
younger  brother,  that  he  was  feen  to  weep,  but  it 
feems  they  were  crocodile  tears,  for  he  held  firmly 
Jo  his  tyoody  purpofe^ 

A  THOUGHT 
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A    THOUGHT 

ON 

FIRST    WAKING. 

TO  God,  who  guards  me  all  the  night, 
Be  honour,  love,  andpraife; 
To  God,  who  fheds  the  morning  light, 
And  gives  me  length  of  days. 

His  pow'r  firft  call'd  us  forth  from  nought, 

Infpir'd  the  vital  flame; 
And  with  amazing  wifdom  wrought 

The  whole  material  frame. 

He  gave  the  foul  its  heav'nly  birth, 

He,  by  his  word  divine, 
Prepaid  the  fit  enclofing  earth, 

And  bade  them  both  combine. 

Strange,  that  a  pure,  immortal  mind, 

A  bright  celeftial  ray, 
Should  be  with  fraileft  nature  join'd, 

And  mixt  with  common  clay ! 

O  !  wondVous  union,  fo  compos'd, 

That  none  can  underftand; 
'Tis  fuch  as  evidently  fhews, 

Th'  Almighty  Maker's  hand. 

INSTANCES 
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INSTANCES 

O  F 

PRESENCE   of    MIND. 

PRESENCE  of  mind  may  be  defined,  «  a  rea* 
dinefs  to  turn  to  good  accouht  the  occafions 
for  fpeaking  or  a£Hng.*     It  is  an  advantage  that 
has  often  been  wanting  to  men  of  the  moft  accom* 
plifhed  knowledge.  Prefence  of  mind  requires  an 
eafy  wit,  a  proper,  fhare  of  cool  refle&ion,  a  prac* 
tice  in   bufinefs,  an  intuitive  view  according  to 
different  occurrences,  memory,  and  fagacity  in 
difputation,  fecurity  in  danger,  and,  in  the  worlds 
that  liberty  of  heart  which  makes  us  attentive  to 
all  that  pafTee,  and  keeps  us  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
fit by  every  thing.    The  Caliph  Hegiage,  the  hor- 
ror and  dread  of  his  people,  on  account  of  his 
cruelties,  was  often  wont  to  traverfe  incog,  the 
extenfivc  provinces  of  his  empire  without  attend- 
ants, or  any  mark  of  diftin&ion.     He  meets  with 
an  Arab  of  the  defert,  and  after  fome  difcourfe 
with  him,   4  Friend,  faid  he,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  from  you,  what  fort  of  a  man  this  Hegiage 
is,  there  is  fo  much  talk  about?'  Hegiage,  an- 
fwercd  the  Arab,  is  not  a  man,  but  a  tyger,  a 
monfter ! — What  is  laid  to  his  charge  ?—  A  multi- 
tude of  crimes :  he  has  drenched  himfelf  in  the 
blood  of  more  than  a  million  of  his  fubje&s. — 

Have 
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Have  you  ever  feen  him  ?  No !  well  then !  look  up: 
it  is  the  very  man  to  whom  you  fpeak !  The  Arab, 
without  (hewing  the  leaft  furprife,  looked  ftedfaft- 
ly  at,  and  faid  haughtily  to  him,  'and  you,  do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?' — No!  I  belong  to  the  family  of 
Zobair,  every  one  of  whofe  defcendants  becomes 
a  fool  once  a  year ;  this  is  my  day.  Hegiage 
fmiled  at  fo  ingenious  an  excufe,  and  pardoned 
him. 

A  Gafcon  officer,  in  the  French  army,  was  fpeak- 
ing  pretty  loud  to  one  of  his  comrades:  as  he  was 
leaving  him,  with  an  important  tone  of  voice,  'I 
am  going  to  dine  with  Villars/  Marfhal  Villars, 
who  then  happened  to  be  (landing  behind  this  of- 
ficer faid  to  him  mildly,  (On  account  of  my  rank 
of  General,  and  not  on  account  of  my  merit,  you 
fhould  have  faid  Mr.  Villars.'  The  Gafcon,  who 
little  imagined  he  was  fo  near  the  General,  replied, 
without  appearing  the  leaft  aftonifhed:  (Well-a-day, 
nobody  fays  Mr.  Caefar,  and  I  thought  nobody 
ought  to  fay  Mr.  Villars/ 

Prefence  of  mind  feems  to  be  particularly  necef- 
fary  to  a  General  of  an  army,  not  only  for  obvi- 
ating accidents  in  the  midft  of  an  a&ion,  but  alfo 
for  efFe&ually  putting  a  flop  to  the  diforders  of  a 
frightened  army,  or  when  it  declines  in  duty,  and 
is  ripe  for  mutiny. 

A  a  Ancient 
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A^oesc  fcjfcarr  aeacrau,  sac  tbe  aranr  of  Cv- 
ru,  :^  prefesce  of  tlar  cf  Cnef-ii.  took  for  an  ill 
cnaalsxtdelapof  ch:ra£er.  Tae  nHprefioo  did 
coc  efcape  the  penetrance  of  Cyras,  hii  genius  im- 
mediately fbggdfcog  to  hiai  an  interpretation  of 
the  prc&gc,  which  fptiited  op  his  foldkny. 
*  Friends,  laid  he,  the  heavens  declare  for  us :  let 
ui  march  on  to  the  enemy:  I  hear  the  cry  of  vic- 
tory: we  follow  thee,  O  great  Jupiter!' 

Locullus  being  ready  to  give  battle  to  Tigranes, 
it  was  rem  on  fl  rated  to  him,  to  difluade  him  from 
it,  that  is  was  an  unlucky  day.  '  So  much  the  bet- 
ter, laid  be ;  we  lhall  make  it  lucky  by  our  vi&ory.' 

Gonblvo  of  Corduba,  a  General  of  Ferdinand 
V.  King  of  Arragon,  happened,  in  an  aflion,  to 
foe  blown  up,  at  the  firft  difcharge  of  the  enemy, 
ihc  powder  magazine  of  the  Spaniards.  "My 
brave  boys,  cried  he  immediately  to  his  foldiers, 
the  viftory  is  ours:  for  heaven  tells  us  by  this 
grand  fignal,  that  wc  fliallhavc  no  further  occafion 
for  our  artillery."  This  confidence  of  the  General 
palled  to  the  foldiers,  and  made  them  gain  the  vic- 
tory. 


"\ 


The  fame  General  commanded,  in  1502,  the 
Spanilh  army  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
troops  ill-paid  and  wanting  ncceflaries,  took  up 

arms 
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arms  for  the  mod  part,  and  prefented  themfelves 
before  Gonfalvo,  in  order  of  battle,  to  demand 
their  pay.  One  of  the  boldeft  of  them  urged  the 
matter  fo  far,  as  to  level  at  him  the  point  of  his 
halbert  The  general,  not  in  the  leaf!  difmayed, 
or  eveh  feeming  to  be  furprized,  laid  hold  of  the 
foldier's  arm,  and  affe&ing  a  gay  and  fmiling  air, 
as  if  it  had  only  been  in  play,  'Take  care,  comrade, 
faid  he,  that  in  fiddling  with  that  weapon  you  do 
not  wound  me/  But  the  night  following,  when  all 
was  quiet,  Gonfalvo  had  this  feditious  foldier  put 
to  death,  and  had  him  tied  up  to  a  window,  where 
the  whole  army  faw  him  expofed  the  next  day. 
This  example  of  feverity  recovered  and  confirmed 
the  General's  authority,  which  fedition  bad  like 
to  have  overturned. 


A  REMARKABLE  STORY 

O  F 

KING    OSMIN 
And&ISHOP    AJDAN, 

KING  OSMIN  had  given  bifhop  Aidan  a 
fine  borfe.      Some  time  after  the  bifhop 
happening  to  meet  upon  the  road  a  poor  man,  who 
begged  his  charity,  difmounted  and  gave  him  the 
ftprfe,    with  its  rich  furniture.     The  King,  on 
AM  bearing 
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beanftg  tfcii,  *at  ci^eaibd,  aad  lie 
the  tt3»7p  ^acae  so  £ae  via  fcrn,  f  poke  to  fans 
io  tic  h-v*ia%  maaacrz  **  Why  were  too,  my 
Lord,  fo  prodigal  of  my  farcar,  as  to  give  away 
Kjr  pad  to  a  be$gar  ?  If  there  was  a  neceffky  for 
felling  him  on  boneback,  could  do:  you  have  fur- 
uifhtd  him  v:ui  ooe  of  ie&  value?  or  if  be  wanted 
any  other  relief,  yoa  might  furely  have  taken  fbme 
other  method  to  (apply  bis  wants,  and  not  have 
parted  £j  ea£*y  with  the  prefent  I  made  you/'— 
To  which  the  bilhop  replied,  "Your   Majcfty 
fcems  to  have  confidered  the  matter  very  imper- 
fectly; U>r  otberwife  I  am  very  certain  you  would 
not  fet  a  greater  value  on  the  fon  of  a  mare,  than 
on  a  Ipn  of  a  god/'     Upon  this  nothing  more 
pa f fed  on  the  iubject,  and  they  fat  down  to  dinner. 
Not  long  after  the  King  returning  from  hunting, 
when  the  bifhop  was  at  court,  and  remembering 
what  had  pafied  between  them,  laid  by  his  fword* 
and  falling  at  the  bifhop's  feet,  deiired  he  would 
not  take  amifs  what  he  had  formerly  faid  about 
the  pari.     The  bifliop,  greatly  affe&ed  at  feeing 
(he  King  in  that  port u re,  raifed  him  up,  and   re 
quelled  he  would  never  give  himfelf  any  further 
trouble  with  regard  to  that  affair,  for  that  he  him- 
frlf  had  forgot  it.     The  prelate's  fpirits  were  not, 
howtver,  loon  compolcd:  he  wept  bitterly;  and 
h'Mtn;  sliced  the   caufe  of  his  tears,  replied,  c<  I 

forefce 
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forefee  that  Ofmin's  life  draws  toward  its  period, 
for  in  my  whole  life  I  never  faw  fo  humble  a 
Prince  before.  His  foul  is  too  heavenly  to  dwell 
long  among  us:  indeed  the  nation  does  notdeferve 
the  bleffing  of  fuch  a  governor."  The  bifhop 
proved  a  true  prophet,  for  the  King  was  foon  af- 
ter treacherou  fly  (lain;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  Aidan  himfelf  refigned  his  breath;  and  a$ 
Bede  expreffed  it,  received  the  reward  of  his  pious 
labours  in  heaven. 


A  Jf-E  CDOTE. 

ANTALCIDAS,  a  Spartan,  heing  about  to 
enter  into  the  Priefthood,  was  a(ked  by  the 
Prieft,  what  a&ion  worthy  of  renown  he  had  per- 
formed durihg  bi$  life  ?  He  replied,  "  If  I  have 
performed  any,  the  Gods  themfelves  are  acquainted 
with  it." — How  noble  an  inftance  of  modefty! 
How  exalted  a  notion  of  the  Deity !  and  furely 
nothing  can  be  more  foolifh  thaji  to  imagine,  by 
the  commemoration  of  our  aftions,  we  recommend 
ourfelves  to  the  Deity,  who,  of  whatever  nature 
thefe  a&ions  may  be,  muft  have  ^be  cleared  know*, 
ledge  of  their  quality  and  worth. 


TREACTHRV 
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TREACHERY 

JUSTLY  REWARDED  : 

An     ANECDOTE. 

\]i  7HILST  the  Romans  were  befieging  the 
*  ^  city  of  Falifca,  a  School- Matter  contrived 
to  lead  the  children  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
city  into  the  Roman  camp.  The  novelty  of  fuch 
a  bafenefs  furprized  them,  and  they  fo  much  ab- 
horred it,  that  immediately  they  ordered  the  arms 
of  the  traitor  to  be  tied,  gave  each  of  the  fcholars 
rods,  and  bid  them  whip  him  back  to  the  city,  and 
return  to  their  parents.  They  did  fo  accordingly, 
and  in  fo  rigorous  a  manner,  that  (he  wretch  died 
under  their  blow*,  as  they  entered  the  city.  The 
generofity  of  the  Romans  touched  the  Falifcans  (b 
fenfibly,  that  the  next  day,  on  honourable  terms, 
they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Romans, 


AN    ANECDOTE. 

W 7  HEN  Lord  Percy  was  with  the  army  at 
*  *  Cork,  previous  to  their  departure  for 
America,  heobferved  a  beautiful  boy  in  the  r?pk$ 
as  a  cadet :  he  went  up  to  him,  afked  his  name, 
and  his  connexions.    The  boy  anfweredj  <c  My 

Lord, 
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Lord,  I  am  the  fon  of  an  old  officer,  who  after 
many  years  fervice  both  abroad  and  &t  home,  is 
now  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Hofpital  near  Dub- 
lin ;  I  am  his  third  fon,  and  my  two  elder  bro- 
thers are  now  in  the  army."  His  Lordfhip,  not 
in  the  ufual  mode  of  recommending  the  lad  to  his 
Majefty  for  the  next  vacant  commiffion,  but  with 
a  fpirit,  the  inheritance  of  his  noble  family,  in- 
flantly  wrote  to  his  agent,  Sir  William  Montgo- 
mery, to  lodge  the  money  for  an  Enfigncy  then 
to  be  fold  in  the  fifth  regiment,  and  to  name  this 
boy  as  the  fucceflbr.  The  commiffion  was  figned 
accordingly ;  and  at  Bunker's-Hill,  Brandy  wine, 
&c.  his  Lordfhip's  Enfign  behaved  with  a  degree 
of  courage  that  refle&ed  honour  on  the  regiment. 


Of   LIFE. 

THERE  is  not  a  word  in  the  Englifh  language 
more  frequently  ufed,  nor  more  ambiguous 
in  its  meaning,  than  Life.  We  hear  of  perfons 
being  acquainted  with  life,  enjoying  life,  having 
a  tafte  for  life.  Mifers,  lovers,  men  of  pleafure, 
bufinefs  and  ambition,  appropriate  it  to  them* 
felves,  and  exclude  the  pretenfions  of  all  the  world 
befide.   They  permit  others  to  breathe,  and  move 

and 
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and  exift ;  to  live,  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of  their 
own.    Even  thofe  who  Invert  the  courfe  of  nature, 
and  never  begin  to  wake  'till  the  feafon  of  repofe, 
aflume  the  name  of  fine  fpirits,  poflefled  of  the 
invaluable  fecret  of  improving  lift;  to  the  utmoft, 
and  intitled  to  treat  the  raoft  rcfpcQable  charac- 
ters with  contempt.    Paffion,  education,  and  fan- 
cy, determine  men  to  different  purfuits,  and  pride 
is  always  ready  to  vindicate  their  choice.    Hencft 
it  happens,  that  every  ftation  has  had  its  friends 
and  advocates;  that  fome  are  charmed  wiih  the 
grandeur  of  a  public  fcene,  and  others  with  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  obfcurity;  that  fome 
are  happy  only  in  courts,  and  others  in  de farts; 
that  fome  look  upon  life  as  a  ridiculous  farce,  and 
others  as  an  agreeable  tour,  always  prefenting  new 
profpefts,  pleafures,  and  adventures.    If  you  will 
believe  the  philofopher,  no  gratification  is  fo  ex- 
quifite  as  the  difcovery  of  truth;  and,  if  you  cre- 
dit the  Epicure,  no  entertainment  is  like  that  of 
a  luxurious  table.    All  thefc  various  paths  and 
charaflers  of  life,  we  ought  freely   to  examine, 
that  we  may  impartially  pronounce  upon  the  ad- 
vantages and  merits  belonging  to  each.  We  ought 
not  to  content  ourfelves  with  looking  upon   the 
outward  appearances  of  mankind,  but  enquire  in- 
to the  truth  of  their  feveral  pretenfions  to  wifdom, 
honour,  and  happinefs.    We  fhould  confider  hu- 
man 
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man  a&ions  from  their  fctret  faring*,  ply  into  the 
fecefles  of  the  heart,  and  obferve  what  is  tranfafted 
in  the  green-room;  which,  as  Mr.  Bays  thinks* 
makes  a  very  coiifiderable  part  of  the  plou 

According  to  the  degrees  Of  life  which  mankind 
feem  to  poflefs,  they  cannot  be  more  juftly  divided 
than  into  the  three  claffes  of  rational,  animal,  and 
vegetable.  If  all  but  the  firft  were  to  be  cancelled 
out  of  exiftence,  what  a  profcription  would  there 
be  of  the  human  race !  For  none  belong  to  that 
order,  but  thofe  who  confider  the  end  pointed  out 
by  their  frame  and  fituation,  and  unite  every  paf- 
fion  and  faculty  in  the  purfuit  of  them  j  who  fill 
fome  ufeful  place  in  fociety,  and  direft  their  ac- 
tions by  well-examined  and  approved  principles. 
In  the  fecond  clafs,  we  may  range  all  thofe  who 
blindly  follow  the  di&ates  of  cuftom,  and  yield  to 
the  impreffion  of  every  objcft  round  them,  wich 
any  guide  but  fcnfe,  or  any  power  but  that  of  imi- 
tation. They  can  do  as  they  are  trained,  glitter  at 
public  places,  drefs,  vifit,  and  go  well  thro'  the 
artificial  decorums  of  life,  but  cannot  diftinguifh 
between  its  amufements  and  concerns.  In  a  word, 
they  have  fenfibility  without  fentiment,  and  viva- 
city without  pleafure.  The  lowed  in  this  fcaie  are 
thofe  who  look  upon  themfelves  as  made  to  con* 
fume  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  have  no  other 
Bb  fenfe 
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feiofe  but  hunger  and  third.  Their  whole  employ- 
ment is  to  excite  and  gratify  their  appetites :  their 
plcafure  is  infenfibility,  and  the  moft  diftinguiihed 
periods  of  their  Uvcst  are  the  feafons  of  refreffi- 
ment  and  reft ;  and,  therefore,  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  thofe  vegetables  which  flourifh  or  decay 
as  the  elements  beftow  or  deny  their  influence. 

The  highefl  perfections  of  life  is,  that  regular 
fyftem  of  thinking  and  a&ing,  which  affords  the 
compleateft  gratifications  to  the  mind  and  body, 
?nd  produces  moft  public  and  private  happinefs. 
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BON  MOT 

O  F 

Dr.    HE  NNIKER. 

BEING  in  a  private  converfation  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham,  his  Lord  (hip  afked  him, 
amongft  other  queftions,  how  he  defined  Wit? 
"  My  Lord,"  faid  the  Dr.  w  Wit  is  like  what  a 
pcnfion  would  be,  given  by  your  Lordftnp  to 
your  humble  Servant,— »a  good  thing  well  ap«- 
plicd." 


AMOR 
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AMOR  and  OBEDIENTIA : 

A  MOfcAL  TALE. 

THE  obftinacy  of  parents. and.  friends  often 
deftroys  the  future  happinefs  of  young  cou. 
pic*,  who  entertained  a  pleafing  paffion,  and  per* 
haps  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  through 
the  violence  and  compulfion  too  often  ufed  to  fcr 
parate  them  from  all  that  is  dear,  on  pretence  of 
the  inequality  of  the  match,  and,  is  they  call  it, 
befriending  them  by  forcing  a  Carriage  Into  4 
higher  ftation,  though  deteftable  ttt  the  f>arty 'com- 
pelled, anct  forever  after  tendering  life  a  burthen; 
or  pfefh&ps  oceafioning  foftle  t$th  fttp  whereby 
their  ruin  enfues. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  (hat  parents  do  not 
confidcr  the  imprudence  of  fuch  a  compulfion,  as 
it  is  known  to  every  one,  that  titles  and  bdnoun, 
without  love,  tan  never  render  life  happy  in  the 
marriage  (late;  not  admitting  every  imprudent 
connexion,  which  two  young  heads  may  frame, 
but  fuch  only  as  are  of  age  of  maturity  to  judge 
for  themfelves.— r-The  following  authentic  ftory  of 

Amor  and  Obedientia  will  confirm  the  truth  of 

» 

the  above  aftertion, 

in  a  corporation  tbWtt,  mChfefhWe,  \WtdAmot 

*nd  Ofeecftertthr.   Amor  \fas  bVbtaght  up  under  the 

B  h  3  care 
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care  of  a  ftfend,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended 
for  a  fuhfiftence,  as  his  own  parents  were  not  able 
to  give  him  any  fortune,  having  been  lately  re- 
duced in  the  world.  His  fortunes  therefore,  de-, 
pended  upon  his  own  abilities,  and  his  behaviour 
towards  his  friend,  (whom  I  (hall  call  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Peter)  who  loved  him  as  his  own  Son,  and 
intended  to  difpofe  of  him  as  fucb. 

Obedientia  was  the  daughter  of  an  honeft 
tradefman  of  the  far^e  place,  a  lady  of  furprifing 
abilities,  agreeable  behaviour,  and  an  enchanting 
perfonf  and  had  received  a  very  liberal  education. 
In  (hort,  (he  y  wng  couple  were  made  to  pjeafe, 
and  were  the  very  model  of  happinefs.  Her  for- 
tune was  but  fmall,  but  her  accomplifhments  made 
amends  for  thqtt.  Sir  Peter  intended  Amor  for  a 
much  greater  fortune  than  Obedientia  was  pof* 
feffedof. 

The  acquaintance  of  Amor  and  Obedientia  be- 
gan at  a  public  diverfion,  about  ten  miles  from 
home.  Obedientia  was  there  upon  a  vifit  for  fome 
time,  at  a  friend's  boufe,  where  Amor  likewife 
went  one  day  to  fee  the  diversions.  They  met  by 
chance  at  this  place,  which  was  the  firft  fcene  of 
their  future  intrigue.  Amor  never  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Obedientia  before  this  time,  tho' 
they  lived  both  in  one  town,  but  had  often  heard 

of; 
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of  her  abilities,  which  he  found  perfefily  true,  as 
his  heart  was  by  this  accidental  acquaintance  en* 
tirely  her's.  He  was  fo  much  engaged,  that  he 
did  not  return  home  for  two  or  three  days ;  and 
wh«rt  he  did,  he  waited  with  the  utmoft  impatience 
for  the  arrival  of  die  fair  keeper  of  his  heart.  He 
did  not  difclofe  his  mind  to  her  for  fome  time, 
but  gave  evident  marks  thereof,  which  were  agree* 
ably  returned, 

Amor  at  firft  was  afraid  fo  charming  a  Lady  at 
Obedientia  was  otherwife  engaged,  than  to  hear-, 
ken  to  his  folicitations,  but  foon  found  her  au 
tached  to  no  one,  though  numbers  were  driving 
to  gain  her  affeftions.  He  then  ventured  to  difbqr- 
then  his  mind  to  her,  which  was  received  by  evi- 
dent marks  of  fatisfaftion.  Things  being  in  this 
train,  he  vifited  her  conftantty  at  her  parent's, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  He  fpent  his  evenings 
fucceflively  with  her,  and  accompanied  her  to  all 
the  aflemblies  and  diversions  in  the  country.  In 
ftiort,  he  was  never  happy  but  when  in  her  com, 
pany.  Their  happinefs  was  of  too  great  moment 
to  lftft  long:  they  loved  each  other  with  equal  af* 
fe&ioji;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  their  union 
to  make  them  perfe&ly  happy,  which  at  that  in- 
terval, was  totally  impoffible  for  a  number  of 
years.     The  bufy  world  faw  with  enmity  the  hap-, 

pinefs 
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ptnefs  of  this  charming  pair ;  and  ftrove,  by  a 
number  of  fchemes  and  fabulous  ftories,  to  dc- 
ftioy  it. 

Sir  Peter,  all  this  time,  knew  nothing  of  the 
conne&ion,  which  Amor  and  Qbedientia  endea- 
'  voured  by  all  means  to  conceal  from  him,  as  they 
well  knew  he  would  objeS  againft  it,  and  the 
violence  of  his  temper  might  thereby  be  their  im- 
mediate reparation.  However,  he  perceived  an 
alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  Amor,  and  that  he 
totally  negle&ed  his  ftudtes,  which  furprifcd  him 
very  much,  as  he  could  not  tell  the  reafon,  'till 
his  ears  were  at  laft  caught  by  the  ill-natured  fto* 
ries  then  circulating  about,  which  affuredly  brought 
on  a  violent  quarrel  between  Amor  and  his  guar* 
dun,  who  infilled  upon  Amors  immediately  leav- 
ing his  ho ufe,  or  breaking  off  the  connexion  with 
Obcdientia;  and  perfevered  therein  fo  much,  that 
Amor  was  at  lad  forced  faithfully  to  promife  to 
banifh  all  thoughts  of  Obedientia,  and  never  fpeak 
to  her  more. 

He  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  fate,  aj  he  very 
well  knew  his  fortune  depended  upon  Sir  Peter, 
and  his  non-compliance  to  his  will,  would  be  his 
certain  and  immediate  ruin.  The  filiation  he  was 
now  in  cannot  be  exprefled.  Deprived  of  his  deaf 
Obedientia,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  pleasure  ho 

ufed 
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ufed  to  *njoy  in  her  company,  he  was  driven  to 
defpair.  But  how  to  difclofc  this  fad  tale  to  Obe- 
diential he  was  at  a  lofs  to  determine:  he,  how- 
evert  refolved  to  pay  her  a  laft  and  final  vifi^  to 
communicate  to  her  the  caufe  of  their  reparation, 
which  he  did,  with  as  much  fortitude  and  rcfoiu- 
tion  as  lay  in  his  power. 

No  one  can  judge  the  forrow  that  was  painted 
on  their  countenances:  the  circumftances  they 
were  in  is  paft  the  power  of  a  pen  to  defcribe,  and 
the  tortiyrcs  they  differed  upon  the  occafion,  were 
more  than  they  could  bear. 

But  when  the  time  came  that  they  mud  bid  the 
laft  parting  farewell,  it  is  too  affe&ing  to  exprefs. 
Encircled  in  each  others  arms,  and  floods  of  tears 
flowing  down  their  cheeks,  with  vows  of  eternal 
conftancy  paffing  and  re-paffing  between  them, 
their  cafe  was  really  deplorable:  however,  they 
at  lad  tore  themfelves  from  each  other,  in  a  filia- 
tion not  to  be  defcribed.  . 

Amor  continued  feveral  days  in  a  ftate  of  ftu- 
peft&ion,  infomuch  that  his  health  began  perceiv- 
ably  to  impair.  As  for  Obedientta,  fhe  was  much 
in  the  fame  ftate;  and  a  fortnight  paffed  in  this 
unhappy  fituation,  'till  it  was  impoffible  to  bear  ic 
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any  longer,  and  Amor  refolvcd  upon  a  fcheme, 
which  he  conjefiured  might  produce  Tome  little 
happinefs. 

He  entruftcd  an  acquaintance,  whom  he  believed 
his  friend,  laid  his  heart  open  to  him,  and  begged 
his  friendfhip  to  affift  him  in  keeping  a  correfpon* 
dence  with  Obediential  by  letters.  He  promifed 
his  fincerity,  and  pledged  it  by  a  folemn  oath :  a 
correfpondence  was  thereby  cartried  on  for  fome 
time;  at  lad  they  agreed  upon  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous, a  little  way  out  of  town,  to  meet  each  other, 
and  there  to  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  each  other's 
company  in  private,  which  they  were  deprived  of 
in  public. 

Sir  Peter  never  had  the  lead  fufpicion  of  their 
clandefiine  meetings,  as  he  put  too  much  confi- 
dence in  Amor,  to  believe  he  would  deceive  him; 
yet  he  faw  his  fituation,  but  afcribed  it  to  the 
fudden  parting. 

In  this  fituation  they  did  not  continue  long,  be- 
fore their  happinefs  was  again  totally  dedroyed, 
through  the  perfidy  of  their  friend,  who  was  en- 
truded  with  the  fatal  fecret.  He  proved  a  ferpent 
in  their  bread,  indead  of  a  Gncerc  friend,  as  they 
thought  him  to  be:  he  was  the  indrument  of  ac- 
celerating their  misfortunes,    and  their  ruin,  as 

afterwards  enfucd. 

This 
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This  perfon  being  an  infinuating,  fly  man,  took 
an  opportunity*   perhaps  through  intereft,  to  id- 
form  Sir  Peter  of  their  correfpondence,  and  of 
the  clandeftine  meetings  of  the  di  ft  re  fled  pair. — - 
Sir  Peter  could  not  eafily  believe  it:  upon  which 
the  traitor  offered>  at  the  next  meeting  of  Amor 
and  Obedientia,  to  lay  the  fcene  before  his  own 
eyes ;  which  he  actually  did,  by  conducing  him 
privately  to  the  appointed  place.    Rage  and  re- 
venge immediately  took  pofleffion  of  the  bread  of 
Sir  Peter;  he  flew  to  the  loving  couple,  who  were 
at  that  time  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  happinefs  which 
their  forbidden  connexion  allowed  them,  and  tore 
Amor  from  the  arms  of  his  charming  Obedientia, 
and  beat  him  before  her  eyes  in  a  mod  inhuman 
manner';  and,  to  compleat  their  ruin,  abfolutely 
infilled  on  Amor's  never  entering  his  doors  any 
moTe.    The  entreaties  and  prayers  of  Amor  and 
Obedientia  weie  of  no  effeft;  and,  after  difowning 
all  pretentions  to  Amor,  he  left  them  in  a  fitua- 
tion  every  humane  breaft  muft  feel  for.     What 
was  to  be  done  in  their  prefent  circum fiances? 
They  aould  not  conceive  any  thing  but  that  im- 
pending ruin  lay  before  them:  however,  Amor 
refolvcd  not  to  be  the  caqfe  of  Obediential  ruin; 
he  loved  her  to  fuch  excefs,  that  to  fee  the  part- 
ner of  his  heart  want,  would  be  worfe  than  a  to- 
tal reparation;  which,  if  they  had  married,  would 
C  c  have 
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have  been  the  certain  confequence ;  therefore,  he 
refolved  to  run  the  riCk  of  his  own  ruin,  to  pre- 
ferve  that  of  Obedientia ;  and  under  pretence  of 
a  fhort  parting,  he  immediately  fet  off  for  a  fea- 
port  town,  and  entered  a  volunteer  on  board  a 
man  of  war,  in  order  to  gain  a  fortune  by  fome 
means,  fo  as  to  fet  him  and  hjs  fair  Obedientia 
above  the  cares  of  life,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  per- 
fevering  ftill  rather  to  die  than  to  reduce  to  want, 
by  any  rafli  ftep,  one  of  the  mod  amiable  women 
in  the  univerfe;  for  he  well  knew  the  fortune 
Obedientia  was  likely  to  be  poffeffed  of,  was  too 
fmall  to  fupport  them  long.  However,  his  fate 
was  otherwife  determined ;  for  at  an  engagement 
at  fea  he  was  wounded,  and  foon  after  bravely 
died,  fighting  for  his  King  and  country :  and  thus 
ended  the  life  of  the  faithful  Amor,  whofe  death 
was  crowned  with  honour  and  virtue. 

Obedientia  knew  nothing  for  fome  time  of  the 
fate  of  Amor,  but  was  furprized  at  his  long  (lay 
from  her,  and  waited  with  the  utmoft  impatience 
for  his  return.  Being  between  hope  and  defpair, 
divers  thoughts  alternately  took  pofleffion  of  her 
mind,  continually  dreading  fome  misfortune;  when 
at  lad  the  (hocking  news  of  his  death  arrived,  with 
the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of  the  above  ac- 
count, wrote  in  his  own  hand  to  an  acquaintance, 

and 
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and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  a  mod  pathetic  letter 
to  Obedientia,  acquainting  her  with  his  refolu- 
tions,  aad  profeffing  the  tendered  regard  and  fin- 
cere  continuance  thereof,  'till  the  time  arrived 
that  might  render  them  happy;  hoping  he  (hould 
have  no  reafon  to  repent  his  conftancy,  by  the 
fidelity  of  Obedientia;  and  concluded  with  beg- 
ging (he  would  make  herfelf  as  happy  in  her  pre- 
fent  circumftance  as  fhe  poflibly  could. 

His  death  no  fooner  reached  the  ears  of  Obe- 
dientia, than  (he  fainted  away,  and  foon  after  fell 
into  a  high  fever,  in  which  (he  lingered  for  fome 
time,  continually  raving  on  her  dear  Amor,  and 
died  foon  after  in  the  utmoft  agonies  of  death,  be- 
wailed  by  all  her  acquaintance,  and  leaving  bc- 
hing  her  a  pattern  of  true  love,  and  rctal  virtue. 

And  thus  ended  the  lives  of  thofe  amiable  per- 
fons,  Amor  and  Obedientia,  whofe  only  fault  was 
loving  too  well.  Their  lad  misfortunes  were 
chiefly  owing  to  a  treacherous  and  diflembling 
friend.  Their  correfpondence  feems  all  along  ho- 
nourable, and  their  intention  is  fuppofed  to  be,  to 
have  kept  on  in  the  feme  fecret  connexion,  'till  a 
convenient  feafon  had  interfered,  that  they  might 
have  been  united  in  the  nuptial  bands,  without  in- 
curring the  difpleafure  of  friends*  or  reducing 
thcmfelvcs  to  a  (Ute  of  beggary. 

C  c  4        EXHORTATION 
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EXHORTATION 

AGAINST 

EXCESSIVE  SORROW. 

LET  not  your  thoughts  dwell  continually  upon 
your  diftrefles  and  afflictions.  Suffer  not  the 
chambers  of  your  foul  to  be  ever  hung  round  with 
dark  and  difmal  ideas:  chew  not  always  the  worm- 
wood and  the  gall ;  but  remember  the  many  tent, 
poral  mercies  you  enjoy,  and  the  rich  treafures  of 
grace  in  the  gofpel.  Survey  the  immortal  bleffings 
pf  pardon  of  fin,  and  eternal  life;  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  hope  of  heaven.  Look  fometimes  on  tbefe 
brighter  fcenes;  fuffer  not  your  forrow  to  bury  all 
your  paft  and  prefent  comforts  in  darknefs  and 
oblivion.     Thankfulnefs  is  one  way  to  joy. 

Remember,  if  you  are  a  chriftian  indeed,  the 
fprings  of  your  grief  cannot  flow  long,  the  hour 
of  death  will  dry  them  all  up.  The  laft  moment 
of  this  mortal  life  is  a  certain  and  final  period  to 
forrow.  Converfe  much  among  the  manfions  and 
joys  of  the  invifible  world,  and  your  hope  which 
is  laid  up  there :  the  very  gleamings  of  that  glory 
will  brighten  the  darkeft  providences,  and  relieve 
the  foul  under  its  fliarpeft  pains. 

Compare  your  miferies  with  your  fins,  and  then 
you  will  think  them  lighter.     You  will  learn  then 
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to  bear  your  burdens  with  a  more  ferenc  and 
peaceful  mind,  and  turn  your  forrows  into  repen- 
tance for  fin.  But,  alas !  we  aggravate  our  fuf- 
ferings,  and  extenuate  and  excufe  our  (ins:  whereas 
fufferings  would  appear  lighter,  if  yre  did  hut  con- 
fidcr  how  much  heavier  evils  yte  have  deferv^d 
from  the  hands  of  an  holy  and  offended  God. 


O   N        T   H   E  • 

VAX  ITT  of  RICHES. 

SE'EST  thou,  fond  youth,  yon  precipice  on 
high, 
Rob'd  by  the  clouds,  and  turban'd  by  the  (ky, 
How  low'ring  darkly  o'er  the  (hadow'd  plains, 
It  ftrikes  wild  terror  thro*  the  gazing  (Wins? 
It's  craggy  fides  can  boaft  no  fertile  foil, 
No  promis'd  harveft  tempts  a  rural  toil; 
No  grazing  cattle  find  their  pafture  there, 
Nor  fragrant  flowers  perfume  the  ambient  air; 
No  fweet-meand'ring  current  glides  along, 
Courting  the  meadows  with  its  murm'ring  fong; 
No  fhady  bow'rs  adorn  its  barren  fides, 
Nor  fair  enclofure  its  roqgh  ground  divides ; 
No  lofty  fpires  a  wond'ring  glance  invite, 
Nor  artful  gardens  tempt  the  diftant  fight. 

AH 
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AH  rough  and  wild,  it  rears  its  rocky  head, 
And  ftrikes  the  wond'ring  eye  with  awful  dread* 
From  its  high  top  impetuous  torrents  flow, 
Form'd  by  diflblving  trads  of  native  fnow; 
Sorrow  fits  brooding  on  its  furrow'd  face, 
And  defolation  triumphs  o'er  the  place  : 
Se'eft  thou  all  this,  fond  mortal?  Think,  if  fo, 
Thou  fecft  the  blifs  the  vain  ambitious  know. 
Such  are  the  barren  pleafures  they  enjoy, 
For  this  alone  whole  ages  they  employ. 
They  move  our  pity,  tho9  they  tempt  our  fight, 
High  above  all,  but  wretched  by  their  height. 


DUTY. 

WHEN  we  aft  according  to  our  duty,  we 
commit  the  event  to  him  by  whofe  laws 
our  aftions  are  governed,  and  who  will  fuffer 
none  to  be  finally  punifhed  for  obedience.  But, 
when  in  profpeft  of  fome  good,  whether  natural 
or  moral,  we  break  the  rules  prefcribed  to  us,  we 
withdraw  from  the  dire&ion  of  fuperior  wifdom* 
and  take  all  confequences  upon  ourfelves. 


^ 
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ROYAL  ANECDOTE. 

AS  an  inftance  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  Royal  children  are  educated,  one  in- 
ftance  is  worthy  of  mention  refpetting  their  pocket 
money. — The  younger  ones  have  all  a  dated  fum 
allowed,  proportioned  to  their  age;  and  the  Queen 
requires  them  to  give  an  account,  how  they  dif. 
pofe  of  it,  when  they  receive  a  le&ure,  if  aeon- 
fiderable  portion  is  not  beftowed  in  fome  com. 
mendable  charity,  that  is  free  from  oftentation.— 
Every  one  chufes  how  he  will  bellow  his  money. 
One  of  the  little  ones  hearing  a  newfpaper  read, 
faid  to  the  Queen,  "  Mamma,  I  can't  think  what 
a  prifon  is?19  Upon  its  being  explained,  and  un- 
derftanding  that  the  prifoners  were  half-ftarved 
for  want, — c<  That,"  replied  the  child,  "  is  very 
cruel,  for  the  prifon  is  bad  enough  without  flaw- 
ing.— I  will  certainly  give  my  charity  in  bread  to 
poor  prifoners  ;*•  which  being  ordered,  was  fent 
accordingly.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  minutiae  of 
education,  principles  of  humanity  and  tendernefs 
are  inftilled,  which  are  much  more  likely  to  form 
the  mind,  than  the  moft  folemn  arguments,  and 
tedious  reafonings. 


RELAXATION. 
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RELAXATION. 

AFTER  the  exercifes  which  the  health  of  the 
body  requires,  and  which  have  themfelvcs  a 
natural  tendency  to  a&uate  and  invigorate  the 
mind,  the  mod  eligible  amufement  of  a  rational 
being,  feems  to  be  that  interchange  of  thoughts 
which  is  praftifed  in  free  and  eafy  converfation ; 
where  fufpicion  is  banifhed  by  experience,  and 
emulation  by  benevolence;  where  every  man  fpeaks 
with  no  other  reftraint  than  unwillingnefs  to  of- 
fend, and  hears  with  no  other  difpofition  than  a, 
defire  to  be  pleafed. 


RELIGION. 


THE  fpirit  of  true  religion  fpreads  gentlenefs 
and  affability.  It  gives  a  native  unaffe&ed 
eafe  to  the  behaviour ;  it  is  focial,  kind  and  cheer- 
ful; far  removed  from  that  gloomy  and  illiberal 
fuperftition  which  clouds  the  brow,  fharpens  the 
temper,  dejefts  the  fpirits,  and  teaches  men  to  fit 
themfelves  for  another  world,  by  neglefting  the 
concerns  of  this. 

On  the  contrary,  religion  connefts  our  prepara- 
tion for  heaven  with  an  honourable  difcharge  of 

the 
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the  duties  of  aEUve  life.  It  is  aflociated  in  the 
imagination  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  ufeful; 
with  whatfo^ver  things  are  true,  are  juft,  are  pure, 
are  lovely,  arc  of  good  report ;  wherever  there  is 
any  virtue,  and  wherever  there  is  any  praife. 

Religion  is  rather  a  matter  of  fentiment  than 
reafoning.  The  important  and  interefting  articles 
of  faith  are  fufficiently  plain.  Our  attention  fhould 
be  fixed  *n  thefe,  and  not  fiiffcred  to  meddle  with 
controvcrfy :  for  there  we  are  plunged  into  a  chaos 
from  wtyeh  We  neyer  fhall  be  able  to  extricate 
our(f  Ires*  It  fpoih  the  temper,  and  has  no  good 
effeft  op  the  heart. 

All  books,  and  all  cortverfation  thdt  tend  to 
{hake  our  faith,  cm  thofe  great  points  of  religion, 
which  fhould  ferve  to  regulate  our  conduft,  and 
on  which  our  hopes  of  future  and  eternal  happi- 
nefs  depend,  fliould  be  avoided. 

We  fhould  never  indulge  ourfelves  in  ridicule 
on  religious  fubje&s,  nor  give  countenance  to  it 
in  others,  by  feeming  diverted  with  what  they  fay* 
This,  to  people  of  good  breeding,  will  be  a  fuffi- 
cientchedt.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  go  further 
than  rcripture  for  our  religious  opinions. 

We 
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We  fliould  embrace  thofc  we  find  clearly  re- 
vealed, and  never  perplex  ourfelves  about  fuoh 
as  we  do  not  underftand,  but  treat  them  with  fi- 
lent  and  becoming  reverence. 


On     GOD. 

WHAT  tho'  no  objefl;  ftrike  upon  the  fight, 
Thy  facred  prefence  is  an  inward  light. 
What  tho*  no  found  fhall  penetrate  the  ear,. 
To  lift'ning  faith  the  voice  of  truth  is  clear. 
Sincere  devotion  wants  no  outward  fhrine, 
The  centre  of  an  humble  Soul  is  thine. 
There  may  I  worfhip,  and  there  may'ft  thou  raife 
Thy  fe'at  of  glory,  and  thy  throne  of  grace; 
Yea,  fix,  (if  Chrift  my  advocate  appear) 
The  ftrift  tribunal  of  thy  juftice  there. 
Let  each  vain  thought,  and  each  impure  defire, 
Meet  in  thy  wrath  with  a  confuming  fire. 
Thou  too  can*!}  raife  (tho'  punifhing  for  fin) 
The  joys  of  peaceful  penitence  within; 
Thy  juftice  and  thy  mercy  both  arc  fweet; 
Thou  mak'ft  our  fufferings  and  falvation  meet. 
Befal  me,  then,  whatever  God  fhall  pleafe, 
His  wounds  are  healing,  and  his  griefs  give  cafe. 
He  is  the  true  phyfician  of  the  foul, 
Applies  the  med  cine  that  can  make  it  whole. 

Ill 
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Iil  do,  111  fuffer,  whatfoe'er  he  wills; 
I  fee  his  aim  thro'  all  thefe  tranfient  ills : 
'Tis  to  infure  a  falutary  grief, 
To  fit  the  mind  to  abfolute  relief; 
'Till  purg'd  from  ev'ry  falfe  and  finite  love, 
Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  things  above; 
The  foul  renew'd,  as  in  its  firft  form'd  youth, 
Shall  worfhip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth. 


Against  Indulging 
IMPROPER  CURIOSITY. 

|J  ESTRAINyour  needlefs  curiofity,  and  all 
•^V-  felicitous  enquiries  into  things  which  were 
better  unknown.  How  many  plentiful  fprings  of 
fear,  forrow,  anger,  and  hatred  have  been  found 
out  and  broken  up  by  this  laborious  digging? 
Have-a-care  of  an  over  curious  fearch  into  fuch 
things  as  might  have  fafely  remained  for  ever  fe- 
crct,  and  the  ignorance  of  them  had  prevented 
rpany  foolifh  and  hurtful  paffions.  A  fond  folici- 
tude  to  know  all  that  our  friends  or  our  foes  fay 
of  us,  is  often  recompenfed  with  vexing  difquie* 
tudes  and  anguifh  of  foul. 

Dd  2 
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LOVE. 

WHAT  is  commonly  called  love  amongft 
the  women,  is  rather  gratitude  and  par- 
tiality to  the  man  who  prefers  any  individual  to 
the  reft  of  the  fex ;  fuch  a  man  fhe  often  marries 
with  little  of  either  perfonal  efteem  or  affe&ion* 
Indeed,  without  an  unufual  fliare  of  fenfibility, 
and  very  peculiar  good  fortune,  a  woman  in  this 
country  has  very  little  probability  of  marrying  for 
love.  For  love  is  not  to  begin  on  the  part  of  the 
female,  but  entirely  to  be  the  confequence  of  a 
man's  attachment  to  her.  Nature  has  therefore  as 
wifely  as  benevolently  affigned  to  the  tender  fex, 
a  greater  flexibility  of  tafte  on  this  fubjeQu 

Some  agreeable  qualities  recommend  a  gentle- 
man to  common  good  liking,  and  friendfhip.  In 
the  courfe  of  acquaintance,  hecontrafts  an  attach, 
ment.  When  a  woman  perceives  it,  it  excites  her 
gratitude ;  this  rifes  into  preference,  perhaps,  at 
laft  advances  to  fome  degree  of  attachment,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  meets  with  crofles  and  difficulties;  for 
thefe,  and  a  ftate  of  fufpence  are  very  great  in- 
citements to  attachment,  and  are  the  food  of  Ioyc 
in  both  fexes. 

The  effe6b  of  love  among  men  are  diverfified 
by  their  different  tempers.    An  artful  man  may 

counterfeit 
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counterfeit  every  one  of  them  fo  as  cafily  to  im- 
pofe  on  a  young  girl  of  an  open,  generous,  and 
feeling  heart,  if  (he  is  not  extremely  on  her  guard. 
The  fineft  parts  of  fuch  a  girl  may  not  always 
prove  fufficient  for  her  ieqprity.  The  dark  ancj, 
crooked  paths  of  cunning  are  unfearchable,  and 
inconceivable  to  an  honourable  and  ?levated  mind. 


-WW* 


Superstition  and  Enthusiasm. 

SUPERSTITION  and  EnthuGafcx  are  two  ca- 
pital fources-  of  delufion,  Superftition  on  the 
one  h^nd,  attaching  men  with  immoderate  zeal  to 
the  ritual  and  external  part  of  religion;  Enthu- 
fiafn^  on  the  other,  dire  Sing  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  internal  emotions,  and  myftical  communi- 
cations with  the  fpiritual  world;  while  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  has  paid  fufficient  regard  to  the 
great  moral  duties  of  the  chriftian  life.  Indeed, 
the  horror  of  Superftition  has  fometimes  reached 
fo  far,  as  to  produce  contempt  for  all  external  in- 
ftitutions,  whilft  peifons  of  a  devout  turn,  being 
carried  by  wafm.  affe&ions  at  times  into  injuftifia- 
ble  excefles,  have  thence  made  many  conclude, 
that  all  devotion  \yaa  akin  to  enthufiafm. 


ENTRANCE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

Late  JONAS  RAN  WAY,  Esq. 

DURING  the  progrefs  of  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  into  the  houfe  of  Commons,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  infant  '  parifh-poor,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  inceffantly  going  about  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clerks,  and  to  bring  down  his  eviden- 
ce*; for  he  was  his  own  folicitor*  His  coachman* 
which  had  not  the  fame  motives  to  foften  his  fa- 
tigue, which  his  mailer  felt,  after  driving  him 
about  from  dawn  'till  near  the  evening,  was  flop- 
ped in  the  Strand,  in  their  way  to  the  Parliament 
houfe,  by  a  crowd  of  carriages.  The  old  gentle* 
man,  full  of  the  great  objeft  then  on  his  hands, 
and  impatient  of  the  lead  delay,  put  his  head 
through  the  window  of  his  carriage,  and  began  to 
rate  his  Coachman  for  not  getting  on ;  called  him 
blockhead,  fool,  Sec.  and  directed  him  how  to 
drive,  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  crowd.  Upon 
which,  the  fellow  defcended  from  the  box,  with 
great  fceming  compofure,  and  faid,  "  If  you  think 
you  can  drive  better  than  I  can,  you  may  drive 
yourfelf."  He  accordingly  came  home,  and  brought 
his  whip  with  him.  The  carriage  was  driven  home 
by  a  Porter;  and  Mr.  Hanway  purfued  his  way 
on  foot. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.    JOHNSON. 

A  GENTLEMAN  obferving  to  the  DoQor, 
that  there  was  lefs  vagrant  poor  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  faid  there 
was  no  inftance  of  a  beggar  dying  in  the  ftreets 
there.  <c  I  believe  you  are  very  right,  Sir,  fays 
Johnfon,  but  that  does  not  arife  from  the  want  of 
vagrants,  but  the  impojfibility  o/Jlarving  a  Scotch- 


OF        THE 

FORCE  and  BENEFIT 

OF     A 

GOOD    EXAMPLE. 

THE  way  to  love  our  fellow-creatures,  is  to 
wifh  them  all  the  good  we  think  conducive 
to  their  happinefs,  and  to  procure  it  for  them,  if 
in  our  power.  As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
happinefs  than  virtue,  the  firft  and  moft  important 
duty  of  fociety,  is  to  difplay  it  in  its  full  luftre  to 
thofe  who  furround  us,  in  order  to  make  them  fall 
in  love  with  it.  Now,  example  is  the  moft  pro- 
E  e  per 
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per  means  to  produce  this  effect,  and  frequently  it 

is  the  only  one  in  our  power.    Every  man  cannot 

compofe  books,  preach  fennons,  or  make  laws; 

betides,  thefe  are  only  lifelefs  pictures,  which  fel- 

dom  touch  the  heart,  and  exhibit  only  imperfe& 

and  mutilated  reprefentations  of  virtue.  The  pen, 

and  even  the  tongue  itfelf,  like  the  pencil,  paint 

only  the  furface  of  objects;  and  of  this  furface 

they  reprefept  no  more  than  can  be  perceived  at 

one  view,  and  one  attitude :  they  cannot  animate 

the  figure.   Example  is  a  living  pi&ure,  which  re- 

prefents  virtue  in  a&ion,  and  communicates  the 

impreflion  that  moves  it  to  the  heart  of  every  fpec- 

tator. — Now  every  one  is  capable  of  giving  an 

example  of  virtue,  fince  nothing  more  is  cequiGte 

than  to  a£l  uniformly  the  honed  man. 

Let  us  leave  all  curious  and  ufelefs  fpeculation, 
and  admire  the  Divine  VVifdom;  which  of  all  the 
means  capable  of  contributing  to  purity  of  morals, 
has  inverted  all  men  with  that  which  is  known  to 
.  produce  the  mod  certain  effe£t.  Some,  indeed, 
contribute  more  than  others;  but  every  one  is 
capable  of  contributing  in  forrie  degree.  There  is 
a  radiancy  in  all  the  flars,  but  they  have  not  all 
objefts  of  equal  dimenfions.  It  is  the  fame  in  ref- 
pc&  to  examples  of  virtue;  each,  in  the  circle  he 
occupies,  illuminates  and  vivifies  whatever  ap- 
proaches him. 

A  CLERICAL 
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A     CLERICAL 
BON  MOT. 

A  FARMER  riding  with  a  licentious  Divine, 
when  the  difcourfe  turned  upon  perfonal  re- 
formation, afked  him,  how  he  thought  his  direc- 
tions to  his  flock  could  ever  be  effe&ual,  as  it 
was  plain,  from  his  own  conduft,  that  he  made 
no  progrefs  in  the  way  himfelf  ? 

"  Not  the  lefs  for  that,"  replied  the  parfon, 
"  Don't  you  fee  that  hand  pod  ?  It  never  goes  to 
the  place  it  points  to,  but  it  is  effeftual  in  direct- 
ing others." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"  And  befides,"  faid  the  divine,  "  if  I  was  to 
be  foremoft  in  this  journey,  pray  who  is  to  take 
care  of  the  hindmoft  of  my  flock  ?M 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

The  Late  Lord  Chatham. 

T  XT  HEN  this  great  ftatefman  had  fettled  apian 

*  *    for  fome  fea  expedition  he  had  in  view,  he 

fent  orders  to  Lord  Anfon  to  fee  the  ncceffary  ar- 

E  e  z  rangements 
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rangemenu  taken  immediately,  and  the  number 
of  (hips  required,  properly  fitted  out  by  a  given 
time.  On  the  receipt  of  the  orders,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  fent  from  the  Admiralty  to  renooftnte 
on  the  impoflibility  of  obeying  them.  He  found 
bis  Lord  (hip  in  the  moft  excruciating  pain,  from 
one  of  the  moft  fevere  fits  of  the  gout  be  had  ever 
experienced. — u  Impoffible,  Sir/9  laid  be,  «  don't 
talk  to  me  of  impoffi  bill  ties,"  and  then  railing 
bimfelf  upon  bis  legs,  while  the  fweat  flood  in 
large  drops  on  bis  forehead,  and  every  fibre  of  bis 
body  was  convulfcd  with  agony,  M  Go,  Sir,  and 
tell  his  Lordflrip,  that  be  has  to  do  with  a  minifter 
who  a&ually  treads  on  impoffibilities." 


ON     THE 

VANITY  of  HUMAN  LIFE. 

THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA. 

"  Oh  !  what  is  Life?  that  ikoughtUJs  Wifa  of  all : 
"  A  Drop  of  Honey,  in  a  Draught  of  Gall!'9 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  the  Moon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftcrm  of  my  forefathers,  I  al- 
ways kept  holy,  after  having  wafhed  myfeir,  and 
offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  afcended  up 

the 
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the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in  order  t#  pafs  thfc  itft 
of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.    As  I  was 
here  airing  myfelf  oh  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
of  humah  life;  and  paffing  from  one  thought  to 
another,   furety,  laid  I,   Man  is  but  a  Ihadov, 
and  Life  a  dream.    Whilft  I  was  thus  mufing,  I 
trail  my  eye  towards  the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  wafc 
too*  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  tho 
habit  of  a  ihepherd,  with  a  mufical  inftrument  in 
Iris  hand.    As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to 
Ws  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it. — The  found 
of  it  was  exceedingly  fweet,  and  wrought  into  a 
variety  of  tunes  that  were  Inexpreffibly  melodious, 
and  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever 
heard.    This  puts  me  in  mind  of  thofe  heavenly 
airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  fouls  of  good 
men   upon  their  firft  arrival  in  paradife,  to  wear 
out  the  impf  effions  off  then*  agonies,  and  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place.— 
My  heart  mdted  away  in  fecret  rapture.    I  had 
often  been  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genius;  and  that  feveral  had  been  en- 
tertained with  mufic  who  hath  patted  by  it,  but 
never  heard  that  the  mufician  had  before  made 
himfelf  vifible.    When  he  had  raifed  my  thoughts, 
by  thofe  tranfporting  airs  which  he  played,  to 
taftc  the  pleafures.  of  hr*  converfation,  a?  I  looked 

iipoa 
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upon  him  like  one  aftonifhed,  he  beckoned  to  me, 
and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand  dire&ed  me  to  ap~ 
proach  the  place  where  he  fat:  I  drew  near  with 
that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  fuperior  nature ; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  fubdued  by  the  cap- 
tivating drains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet 
find  wept.  The  genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  compaflion  and  affability,  that  familiarized  him 
to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  difpelled  all  my 
fears  and  apprehenfions  with  which  I  approached 
hirp.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground ;  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  Mirza,  faid  he,  I  have  heard 
theC  in  thy  foliloquies:  follow  me.  He  then  led 
me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  placed 
me  on  the  top  of  it:  Caft  thine  eye  Eaftward, 
faid  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou  fee'ft.  I  fee,  faid 
I,  a  huge  Valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water 
rolling  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  fee  ft  faid 
he,  is  the  vale  of  mifery;  and  the  tide  of  water 
that  thou  fce'ft,  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eter- 
nity. What  is  the  reafon,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I 
fee  rifes  out  of  a  thick  mid  at  one  end,  and  again 
lofes  itfelf  in  a  thick  mift  at  the  other?  What  thou 
fee'fl  faid  he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
called  time,  meafurcd  out  by  the  fun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  con- 
fammation.  Examine  now,  faid  he,  this  fea  that 
is  thus  hounded  with  darknefs  on  both  ends,  and 

tell 
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tell  me  what  thou  difcovereft  in  it.    I  fee  a  Bridge, 
faid  I,  (landing  in  the  midfl   of  the  tide.     The 
bridge  thou  fee'd,  faid  he,  is  human  life;  confider 
it  attentively.   Upon  a  more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I 
found  that  it  confided  of  threefcoreand  ten  entire 
arches,  with  feveral  broken  arches,  which,  added  to 
thofe  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about 
an  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the  ge- 
nius told  me,  that  this  bridge  at  fir  ft  confided  of 
a  thoufand  arches;    but  that  a  great  flood  fwept 
away  the  red,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous 
condition  I  now  beheld  it.    But  tell  me  further, 
faid  he,  what  thou  discovered  on  it.    I  fee  multi- 
tudes of  people  pa  fling  over  it,  faid  I,  and  a  black 
cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.    As  I  looked 
more  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of  the  paflengers 
dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide 
that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and,  upon  further  exa- 
mination perceived,  there  were  innumerable  trap- 
doors that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the 
paflengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  thro* 
them  into  -the  tide,  and  immediately  difappeared. 
Thefe  hidden  pit-falls  were  fet  very  thick  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  that  throngs  of  people 
no  fooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of 
them  fell  into  them.     They  grew  thinner  towards 
the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  clofer  toge- 
ther towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  en- 
tire. 
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tire.  There  were  indeed  fome  perfons,  but  their 
numbers  were  very  (mail,  that  continued  a  kind  of 
hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through,  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
fpent  with  fo  long  a  walk.  1  pafled  fome  time  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  ftru&ure,  and 
the  great  variety  of  obje&s  which  it  prefented,— i 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to 
fee  feveral  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midft  of 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  thai 
flood  by  them  to  fave  themfelves.  Some  were 
looking  upwards  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thought* 
ful  pofture,  and,  in  the  midft  of  a  fpeculatiorj 
Humbled  and  fell  out  of  fight.  Multitudes  were 
very  bufy  in  the  purfuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered 
in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them  >  but  often, 
when  they  thought  themfelves  within  the  reach  of 
them,  their  footing  failed,  and  down  they  funk.— - 
In  this  confufion  of  obje&s  I  obferved  fome  with 
fcymetars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  urinals, 
who  ran  too  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrufting 
feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors,  which  did  not  feera 
to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
efcaped,  had  they  not  thus  been  forced  upon  them. 
The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfelf  in  this  me- 
lancholy profpeft,  told  me  1  had  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  it :  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge, 
faid  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  fee'ft  any  thing 

thou 
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fhOu  doft  not  comprehend.  Upon  looking  up, 
what  mean,  faid  I,  thefe  great  flights  of  birds  that 
are  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
fettling  upon  it,  from  time  to  time  ?  I  fee  vultures, 
harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and,  among  many 
other  feathered  creatures,  feveral  little  winged 
boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  mid- 
dle arches.  Thefe,  faid  the  genius,  are  envy, 
avarice,  fuperftition,  defpair,  love,  with  the  like 
cares  and  paffions  that  infeft  human  life.  I  here 
fetched  a  deep  figh;  alas,  faid  I,  Man  was  made 
in  vain!  How  is  he  given  away  to  mifery  and  mor- 
tality; tortured  in  life,  and  fwallowed  up  in  death! 
The  genius  being  moved  with  compaffion  towards 
me,  bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a  profpeft.— 
Look  no  more,  faid  he,  on  man  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  his  exiftence,  in  his  fetting  out  for  eternity  t 
but  cad  thine  eye  to  that  thick  mift  into  which  the 
tide  bears  the  feveral  generations  of  mortals  that 
fall  into  it.  1  directed  my  fight  as  I  was  ordered, 
and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius  ftrengthened 
it  with  any  fupernatural  force,  or  diflipated  part 
of  the  mift  that  was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to 
penetrate)  faw  the  valley  opening  at  the  further 
end,  and  fpreading  forth  into  an  immenfe  ocean, 
that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through 
the  midft  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  clouds  (till  retted  on  one.  half  of  it, 
F  f  infomuch 
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infomuch  that  I  could  difcover  nothing  in' it;  but 
the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vaft  ocean,  plained 
with  innumerable  iflands,  that  were  covered  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
fand  little  fhining  Teas  that  ran  among  them.-— I 
could  fee  perfons  drafted  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  palling  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  fides  of  fountains,  or  refting 
on  beds  of  flowers;  and  could  hear  a  confufed 
harmony  of  finging  birds,  falling  waters,  human 
voices,  and  mufical  inftruments.  Gladnefs  grew 
in  me  upon  the  difcovery  of  fo  delightful  a  fcent. 
1  wifhed  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle  that  I  might  fly 
away  to  thofe  happy  feas :  But  the  genius  told  me 
there  was  no  paffage  to  them,  except  through  the 
gates  of  death,  that  I  faw  opening  every  moment 
upon  the  bridge. — The  iflands,  faid  he,  that  lie 
fo  frefh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the 
whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  fpotted  as  far  as 
thou  canfl  fee,  are  more  in  number  than  the  fands 
on  the  fea  Chore.  There  are  myriads  of  iflands 
beyond  thofe  which  thou  here  difcovereft,  reach- 
ing farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagi- 
nation can  extend  itfelf.  Thefe  are  the  manfions 
of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excel- 
led, are  diltributed  among  thofe  feveral  iflands, 
which  abound  with  pleafures  of  different  kinds  and 

degrees, 
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degrees,  fuitable  to  the  relifhes  and  perfe&ions  of 
thofe  who  are  fettled  in  them:  Every  ifland  is  a 
paradife  accommodated  to  its  refpeftive  inhabi- 
tants. Are  not  thefe,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth 
contending  for?  Does  life  appear  miferable,  that 
gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a  reward? 
Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  fo 
happy  an  exiftence  ?  Think  not  man  was  made  in 
vain,  who  has  fuch  an  eternity  referved  for  him. 
I  gazed  with  inexpreffible  pleafure  on  thefe  happy 
.  iflands.  At  length,  faid  I,  (hew  me  now  I  befeech 
thee,  the  fecrets  that  lie  hid  under  thefe  dark 
clouds,  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  rock  of  adamant. 

The  genius  making  me  no  anfwer,  I  turned 
about  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  him  a  fecond  time,  but 
I  found  that  he  had  left  me;  I  then  turned  again 
to  the  vifion  which  I  had  been  fo  long  contem- 
plating, but  in  (lead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  iflands,  I  faw  nothing  but 
the  long  hollow  Valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen, 
fheep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  fidts  of  it. 


» 
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REPARTEE 

O  F     A 

YOUNG    PRINCE. 

HUNTING  one  day  with  his  governor,  he 
complained  he  was  cold.—"  Give  me,"  fays 
he,  "  my  cloak." — c  My  prince/  replied  the  go- 
vernor, '  perfons  of  your  rank  mud  not  exprefs 
themfelves  in  the  firft  perfon,  like  the  inferior 
clafs  of  people,  but  in  the  plural,  when  it  is  rela- 
tive to  themfelves ;  for  this  reafon  you  fhould  have 
faid,  Give  us  our  cloak/  Some  time  after,  the 
prince  was  feized  with  a  violent  tooth-ache,  of 
which  he  complained;  but  remembering  well  his 
leflbn,  cried  out,  "  Ah!  our  teeth — our  teeth !" 
To  which  the  governor  obferved,  his  did  not  in 
the  leaft  fufFer.  "  So  I  perceive,"  replied  the 
prince,  who  was  much  out  of  humour,  "  that  the 
cloak  is  for  us  both%  but  the  pain  for  mc  alone.** 


M  E  R  C  T. 

THE  merciful  man  will  extend  his  hand  of  re- 
lief and  comfort,  3s  far  as  he  may,  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  whether  they  labour  under  tem- 
poral or  fpiritual  diftrefc,  whether  they  call  for  his 
pity  from  their  fins  pr  from  {heir  forrows;  while^ 
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in  every  relation  of  life,  he  will  exercife  this  hea- 
venly temper ;  as  a  magiftrate,  gentle  and  humane, 
however  compelled,  in  certain  cafes,  to  be  fe- 
verelyjuft;  as  a  creditor,  mild  and  forbearing, 
not  flying  haftily  and  rigoroufly  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremity, much  lefs  condemning  the  unhappy  deb- 
tor to  imprifonment,  which  may  utterly  incapa- 
citate from  all  power  and  hope  of  payment ;  and 
in  Ihort,  in  every  cafe  exercifing  that  lenity,  mildr 
nefs,  forgivenefs,  and  mercy,  whereof  the  eternal 
God  hath  fet  us  fo  bright  an  example ;  and  all  our 
expeftation  of  which  from  him,  he  hath  made  to 
depend  on  our  fhewing  the  fame  to  others :  "  Blef- 
fed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  (hall  obtain  mercy.* 


DEVOTION 

T  S  the  lively  exercife  of  thofe  affe&ions  which  we 
-*•  owe  to  the  fupreme  Being.  It  comprehends 
feveral  emotions  of  the  heart;  which  terminate  in 
the  fame  objeft:  The  chief  of  them  are  venera- 
tion, gratitude,  defire,  and  refignation. 

It  implies  firft,  profound  veneration  for  God; 
that  ts9  an  affe&ion  compounded  of  awe  and  love : 
fecondly,  fincere  gratitude  for  all  his  benefits;  this 
is  a  warmer  emotion  than  veneration;  veneration 

looks 
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looks  up  to  the  Deity  as  he  is  hirafelf,  gratitude 
regards  what  he  is  towards  us :  •  Thirdly,  the  dc- 
fire  of  the  foul  after  the  fupreme  Being,  as  its 
chief  good  and  final  reft  :  And,  fourthly,  it  ad- 
vances to  an  entire  resignation  of  the  foul  to  God: 
it  is  the  confummation  of  truft  and  hope;  it  ba- 
niflies  anxious  cares  and  murmuririg  thoughts;  it 
reconciles  us  to  every  appointment  of  Divine  pro* 
vidence,  and  refolves  every  wifh  into  the  defire 
of  pleafmg  him  whom  our  hearts  adore.  It  is  one 
of  the  noble  ft  a£ts  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable.  It  is  a  powerful  principle  which  pene- 
trates the  foul,  which  purifies  the  affe&ions  from 
debafing  attachments;  and,  by  a  fixed  and  Ready 
regard  to  God,  fubdues  every  finful  paflion,  and 
forms  the  inclinations  to  piety  and  virtue. 

It  exprefles  the  fpirit  which  muft  animate  all  re- 
ligious duties.  It  ftands  oppofed  not  merely  to 
downright  vice,  but  to  a  heart  which  is  cold  and 
infenfible  to  facred  things,  and  obeys  the  Divine 
commands  without  ardour,  love  and  joy.  It  is 
rational  and  well-founded.  It  is  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  every  other  part  of  religion  and 
virtue;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  mod  conducive  to  our 
happinefs.  It  difFufes  an  aufpicious  influence  over 
the  whole  of  virtue.  It  is  often  found  a  powerful 
inftrument  in  huriiani^ing  the  manners  of  men, 
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and  taming  their  unruly  paffions.  It  fmoothcns 
what  is  rough,  and  foftens  what  is  fierce  in  our 
nature.  It  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  affe&ions. 
It  infpircs  contempt  of  the  low  gratifications  be- 
longing to  animal  life.  It  promotes  a  humble  and 
cheerful  contentment  with  our  lot,  and  fubducs 
the  eager  defire  of  riches  and  of  power,  which  has 
filled  this  unhappy  world  with  crimes  and  mifery. 
The  fpirit  of  devotion  is  the  gift  of  God:  from 
his  infpiration  it  proceeds;  towards  him  it  tends; 
and  in  his  prefence,  hereafter,  it  (hall  attain  its 
full  perfeftion. 


Exemplary  Generofity. 

T  \ J  HEN  the  late  Mr.  Rofs  was  compelled, 
*  ▼  from  the  changed  appearance  of  his  per- 
fori,  to  relinquifh  the  ftage,  he  was  for  fome  time 
confined  to  fevere  diftrefs.  Improvident,  like 
the  generality  of  his  brethren,  he  had  made 'no 
provifion  for  the  future,  and  in  this  fituation,  an 
ill-paid  annuity  ferved  rather  to  tantalize  than  to 
relieve.  His  wants,  however,  unavoidably  dif- 
clofing  themfelves,  he  was  one  day  furprifed  by 
aninclofure  of  a  £60  note;  the  envelope  contain- 
ing only  a  mention  that  it  came  from  an  old 
fchool-fellow,  and  a  dire&ion  to  a  banker,  where 

he 
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he  was  to  receive  the  fame  fum  annually. — This, 
which  he  afterwards  found  his  mod  certain  pro. 
vifion,  was  continued  many  years,  and  the  donor 
was  {till  unknown.  The  myftery  was  at  lengtk 
difcovered  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  ban- 
ker's clerk,  and  Rofs,  with  infinite  gratitude,  found 
his  benefa&or  in  the  perfon  of  Admiral  Bar- 
rincton. 


Anecdote  of  a  Man  of  Quality, 

AND    A 

Reverend  French  Bishop. 

A  NOBLEMAN  advifed  a  French  Bifhop  to 
make  an  addition  to  his  houfe,  of  a  new 
wing  in  the  modern  ftile.  The  Bifhop  immediately 
anfwered  him:  "The  difference,  my  lord,  that 
there  is  between  your  advice,  and  that  which  the 
Devil  gave  to  our  Saviour,  is,  that  Satan  advifed 
Jefus  to  change  the  ftones  into  bread,  that  the 
poor  might  be  fed,  and  you  defire  me  to  turn  the 
bread  of  the  poor  into  ftones." 


CHARITABLE 
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CHARITABLE  JUDGMENT 

Of  our  Fellow-Creatures, 

RECOMMENDED. 

LET  us  take  a  furvcy  of  the  world,  and  fee 
what  mixture  there  is  of  amiable  and  hate- 
ful qualities  among  the  children  of  men.  There 
is  beauty  and  comelinefs;  there  is  vigour  and  vi- 
vacity ;  there  is  good  humour  and  compaffion, 
there  is  wit,  and  judgment,  and  induftry,  even  a- 
mongft  thofe  that  are  profligate  and  abandoned  to 
many  vices.  There  is  fobriety,  and  love,  and  ho- 
nefty,  and  juftice,  and  decency  amongft  men  that 
know  not  God,  and  believe  not  the  gofpel  of  our 
Lord  Jefus."  There  are  very  few  of  the  fons  and 
-daughters  of  Adam,  but  are  poffeffed  of  fomething 
good  and  agreeable,  either  by  nature  or  acquire- 
ment;  therefore  when  there  is  a  neceflary  occafion 
to  mention  the  vices  of  any  man,  1  fhould  not 
fpeak  evil  of  him  in  the  grofs,  nor  heap  reproaches 
.on  him  by  wholefale. .  Is  is  very  difingenuous  to 
talk  fcandal  in  fuperlatives,  as  though  every  man 
who  was  a  (inner,  was  a  perfeft  villain,  the  very 
word  of  men,  all  over  hateful  and  abominable. 

How  fharply  fhould  our  own  thoughts  reprove 

us,  when  we  give  our  pride  and  malice  a  loofe  to 

ravage  over  all  the  characters  of  our  neighbours, 
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and  deny  all  that  is  good  concerning  them,  becaufc 
they  have  fomething  in  them  that  is  criminal  and 
worthy  of  blame!  Thus  our  judgment  is  abufed 
by  our  paffions;  and  fometimes  this  folly  reigns 
in  us  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  we  can  hardly  allow 
a  man  to  be  wife  or  ingenuous,  to  have  a  grain 
of  good  fenfe,  or  good  humour,  that  is  not  of  our 
profieffion,  or  our  party,  in  matters  of  church  or 
ftate*  Let  us  look  back  upon  our  conduft,  and 
blulh  to  think  that  we  fhould  indulge  fuch  preju- 
dices, fuch  finful  partiality. 


HENRY  FANE. 

TTENRY  VANE  poffeffed  abilities  of  thfc  firft 
-■"  -*  rate,  and  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  mankind. 
In  his  youth  he  was  much  addi&ed  to  company, 
and  promifed  little  to  bufinefs;  but  in  reading  a 
book  called  the  Signs  of  a  Godly  Man,  and  being 
convifcled  inhimfelf  that  they  were  juft,  but  that 
he  had  no  fhare  in  any  of  them,  he  fell  into  thai 
extreme  anguifh  and  horror,  that  for  fome  days 
and  nights,  he  took  little  food  or  reft,  which  at 
once  difiblved  his  old  friendfhips,  and  made  thofe 
impreflions  and  refolutions  to  religion,  that  neither 
univerfity,  courts,  princes  nor  parents,  nor  any 
lofles  or  difappointmems  that  threatened  his  new 
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courfe  of  life,  could  weaken  or  alter.  And  though 
this  laid  him  under  fome  difadvantages  for  a  time, 
his  great  integrity  and  abilities  quickljr  broke 
through  that  obfcurity;  fo  that  thofe  of  very  dif- 
ferent fentiments  did  not  only  admire,  but  very 
often  defired  him  to  accept  the  mod  eminent  ne- 
gociations  of  his  country,  which  he  ferved,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles,  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  a  remarkable  felf  denial.  This  great  man's 
maxim  was,  f<  Religion  was  the  bed  matter,  and 
the  beft  friend;  for  it  made  men  wife  and  would 
never  leave  them  that  never  left  it,"  which  he 
found  true  in  bimfelf:  for  as  it  made  him  wifcr 
than  thofe  that  had  been  his  teachers,  fo  it  made 
him  firmer  than  any  hero,  having  fomething  more 
than  nature  to  fupport  him;  which  was  the  judg- 
ment as  well  of  foreigners,  as  others,  that  had  the 
curiofity  to  fee  him  die.  Making  good  fome  me- 
ditations of  his  own,  viz.  *  The  day  of  death  ts 
the  judge  of  all  our  other  days;  the  very  trial  and 
touch-ftone  of  the  aftions  of  our  lives.  It  is  the 
end  that  crowns  the  work,  and  a  good  depth  ho- 
noureth  a  man's  whole  life.  The  fading  corrup- 
tions and  lofs  of  this  life,  is  the  paflage  into  a  bet- 
ter. Death  is  no  lefs  e  Hernial  to  us,  than  to  live, 
or  to  be  born.  In  flying  death,  thou  flieft  thy  felf; 
thy  eflence  is  equally  parted  into  thefe  two;  life 
and  death.     It  is  no  fmall  reproach  to  a  chriftian, 
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whofe  faith  is  in  immortality,  and  the  bleflednc& 
of  another  life,  to  fear  death  much,  yfhich  is  the 
tieceffary  paffage  thereunto/ 


•^ 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

VOLTAIRE. 

THE  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  once  fent  this 
celebrated  genius  a  little  ivory  box  made  by 
her  own  hands.  Voltaire,  upon  this,  got  his  niece 
to  inftruQ  him  in  knitting  {lockings,  and  a&ually 
half  finifhed  a  pair  of  white  filk,  when  be  became 
Completely  tired.  In  this  unfinifhed  ftate  he  fent 
them  to  the  Emprefs,  with  a  charming  poetical 
epiftle,  replete  with  gallantry,  in  which  he  told 
her,  that  as  (be  had  prefented  him  with  a  piece  of 
man's  workmanfliip,  wrought  by  a  woman,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  crave  her  acceptance. in  re- 
turn, of  a  piece  of  woman's  work,  from  the  hands 
pf  a  man. 


HERVEY, 
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HERVEY,  when  on  a  Sick  Bed, 
TO  A  FRIEND. 

MY  health  is  continually  upon  the  decline,  and 
the  fprings  of  life  are  all  relaxing.  My  age  is 
removing,  and  departing  from  me  a*  a  fhepherd's 
tent,  Medicine  is  baffled ;  and  my  phyfician,  Dr. 
Stoqehoufe,  who  is  a  dear  friend  to  his  patient, 
and  a  lover  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  pities,  but  cannot 
fuccour  me.  Now  I  apprehend  myfelf  near  the 
clofe  of  life,  and  (land,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  with  eternity  full  in  my  view,  perhaps 
my  dear  friend  would  be  willing  to  know  my  fen- 
timents  in  this  awful  fituation.  At  fuch  a  jun&ure 
the  mind  is  mod  unprejudiced)  and  the  judgment 
not  fo  liable  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  worldly 
objefts, 

I  have  been  too  fond  of  reading  every  thing 
valuable  and  elegant  that  has  been  penned  in  our 
own  language,  and  been  peculiarly  charmed  with 
the  hiftorians,  orators,  and  poets  of  antiquity ;  but 
was  I  to  renew  my  (ludies,  I  would  take  leave  of 
thofe  accomplifhed  trifles;  I  would  refign  the  de- 
lights of  modern  wits,  amufements  and  eloquence, 
and  devote  my  attention  to  the  fcriptures  of  truth. 
I  would  lit  with  much  greater  affiduity  at  my  Di- 
vine Matter's  feet^and  defire  to  know  nothing 
but  Jefus  Chriftj  and  him  cruciBed. 

SINCERITY 
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SINCERITY. 

SINCERITY  is  Ac  bafis  of  every  virtue.  The 
love  of  truth,  as  we  value'  the  approbation  of 
Heaven*  or  the  efteem  of  the  world,  fhould  be 
cultivated.  In  all  our  proceedings  it  will  make 
us  direft  and  confident.  Ingenuity  and  candour 
poflefs  the  moft  powerful  charm;  they  hefpeak 
univerfal  favour,  and  carry  an  apology  for  alqaoft 
every  failing. 

The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  fafe  path.  It 
fupplies  us  with  an  opennefs  of  charafter,  which 
displays  a  generous  boldnefs  neceflary  to  diftin- 
guilh  youth.  To  give  an  early  preference  to  ho- 
nour above  gain,  when  they  ftand  in  competition ; 
to  defpife  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  difhoneft  arts;  to  brook  no  mean- 
nefs,  and  (loop  to  no  diffimulation,  are  the  indi- 
cations of  a  great  mind,  the  prefages  of  future  emi- 
nence and  diftin&ion  in  life. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  virtuous  fincerity  is  per- 
fectly confiftent  with  the  moft  prudent  vigilance 
and  caution.  It  is  oppofed  to  cunning,  not  to  true 
wifdom.  It  is  not  the  fimplicity  of  the  weak  and 
improvident,  but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and 
noble  mind;  of  one  who  fcorns  deceh,  becaufe 
he  accounts  it  both  bafe  and  unprofitable ;  and 
who  feeks  no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs  none  to 

hi^e  birru 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE, 
And  Mr.  SAVAGE. 

SIR  RICHARD  defired  Mr.  Savage  to  come 
very  early  to  his  houfe  one  morning.  Mr. 
Savage  came  as  he  had  promifed,  found  the  cha- 
riot at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him, 
and  ready  to  go  out.  What  was  intended,  or 
whither  they  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  con- 
je&ure,  and  was  not  willing  to  enquire ;  but  im- 
mediately feated  himfelf  with  Sir  Richard.  The 
coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried 
with  the  utmoft  Expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
where  they  (topped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and  retired  to 
a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  informed  him, 
that  he  intended  to  publifh  a  pamphlet,  and  that 
he  had  defired  him  to  come  thither  that  he  might 
write  for  him.  They  foon  fat  down  to  the  work. 
Sir  Richard  di&ated,  and  Savage  wrote,  till  the 
dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was  put  upon  the 
table.  Savage  was  furprized  at  the  meannefs  of 
the  entertainment,  and  after  fome  hefitation,  ven- 
tured to  alk  for  wine,  which  Sir  Richard,  not  with- 
out reluftance,  ordered  to  be  brought.  Tbey 
then  finiihed  their  dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their 
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pamphlet,  which  they  concluded  in  the  afternoon* 
Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  talk  over,  and  ex- 
pelled that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the  reckon- 
ing and  return  home ;  but  his  expectations  de- 
ceived him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that  he  was 
without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet  mud  be 
fold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for;  and  Sa- 
vage was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer  the 
new  produ£iion  to  fale  for  two  guineas,  which, 
with  fome  difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir  Richard 
then  returned  home,  having  retired  that  day  only 
(o  avoid  his  creditors,  and  compofed  the  pamphlet 
only  to  difcharge  his  reckoning. 


"N 


FRATERNAL  AFFECTION : 

Paraphrased  from  XENOPHON. 

T^WO  brothers,  named  Chaerephon  and  Chae- 
•*•  recrates,  had  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
when  Socrates,  being  acquainted  with  them,  was 
foliciious  to  reftore  their  amity.  Meeting,  there- 
fore, with  Chaerecrates,  he  thus  accofted  him.  "  Is 
not  friendfliip  the  fweeteft  folace  in  adverfity,  the 
grcateft  enhancement  of  the  bleflings  of  profpe- 
rity?"  <s  Certainly  it  is,"  replied  Chaerecrates ; 
*'  becaufe  our  forrows  are  diminifhed,  and  our 
joys    incrcafed    by    fympathetic    participation.'* 

^ "  Amongft 
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fc  Amongft  whom,  then,  muft  we  look  for  a  friend?" 
faid  Socrates.  "  Would  you  fearch  amongft  (han- 
gers? they  cannot  be  interefted  about  you:  A- 
mongft  your  rivals?  they  have  an  intereft  in  op- 
pofition  to  yours  :  Amongft  thofe,  who  are  much 
older  or  younger  than  yourfelf  ?  their  feelings  and 
purfuits  will  be  widely  different  from  yours.  Are 
there  not,  then,  fome  circumftances  favourable, 
and  others  eflential  to  the  conftitution  of  friend- 
ftiip?"  "Undoubtedly  there  are,"  anfwered  Chae- 
recrates. c<  May  we  not  enumerate,* *  continued 
Socrates,  cc  amongft  the  circumftances  favourable 
to  friendfhip,  long  acquaintance,  common  con- 
nexions, flmilitude  of  age,  and  union  of  intereft?" 
"  I  acknowledge,"  faid  Chaerecrates,  c<  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  thofe  circumftances :  But  they 
may  fubfift,  and  yet  others  be  wanting,  that  are 
eflential  to  mutual  amity."  "  And  what,"  faid 
Socrates,  «  are  thofe  eflentials,  which  are  want- 
ing in  Chaerephon  ?"  «  He  has  forfeited  my  efteem 
and  attachment,"  anfwered  Chaerecrates.  "  And 
has  he  alfo  forfeited  the  efteem  and  attachment  of 
the  reft  of  mankind?"  continued  Socrates,  "  Is 
he  devoid  of  benevolence,  generofity,  gratitude, 
and  other  focial  affeftions  ?"  "  The  Gods  forbid  !w 
cried  Chaerecrates,  "  that  I  fliould  lay  fuch  a  hea- 
vy charge  upon  him !  His  conduQ  to  others,  I 
believe  is  irreproachable;  and  it  wounds  me  the 
H  h  more, 
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'  more,  that  he  fhould  fingle  me  out  as  the  objed 
of  his  unkindnefs."  "  Suppofe  you  have  a  yery 
valuable  horfe,"  rcfumed  Socrates,  "  gentle  un- 
der the  treatment  of  others,  but  ungovernable, 
when  you  attempt  to  ufe  him;  would  you  not  en- 
deavour, by  all  means,  to  conciliate  his  affe&ion, 
and  to  treat  him  in  the  way  moft  likely  to  ren  der 
him  tradable?  Or  if  you  have  a  dog,  highly 
prized  for  his  fidelity,  watchfulnefs,  and  care  of 
your  flocks,  who  is  fond  of  your  fhepherds,  and 
playful  with  them,  and  yet  fnarls  whenever  you 
come  in  his  way ;  would  you  attempt  to  cure  him 
of  this  fault  by  angry  looks,  or  words,  or  any 
other  marks  of  refentment?  You  would  furcly 
purfue  an  oppofite  courfe  with  him.  And  is  not 
the  friendfhip  of  a  brother  of  far  more  worth,  than 
the  fervices  of  a  horfe,  or  the  attachment  of  a 
dog  ?  Why  then  do  you  delay  to  put  in  praftice 
thofe  means,  which  may  reconcile  you  to  Chae- 
rephon?"  "  Acquaint  me  with  thofe  means/*  an- 
fwered  Chacrecrates,  C4  for  I  am  a  ftranger  to 
them/*  "  Anfwer  me  a  few  queftions,"  faid  So- 
crates. "  If  you  dcfire,  that  one  of  your  neigh- 
bours fhould  invite  you  to  his  feaft,  when  he  of- 
fers a  facrifice,  what  courfe  would  you  take?*— 
"  I  would  firft  invite  him  to  mine."  "  And  how 
would  you  induce  him  to  take  the  charge  of  your 
affairs,  when  you  are  on  a  journey  P— c<  I  fhould 
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be  forward  to  do  the  fame  good  office  to  him,  in 
his  abfence."  "  If  you  be  felicitous  to  remove  a 
prejudice,  which  he  may  have  conceived  againft 
you,  how  would  you  then  behave  towards  him?" 
— M  I  (hould  endeavour  to  convince  him,  by  my 
looks,  words,  and  a&ions,  that  fuch  prejudice 
was  ill-founded." — "  And  if  he  appeared  inclined 
to  reconciliation,  would  you  reproach  him  with 
the  injuftice  he  had  done  you?" — "  No,"  an- 
fwered  Chaerecrates,  ff  I  would  repeat  no  griev- 
ances." u  Go,"  faid  Socrates,  c<  and  purfue  that 
conduct  towards  your  brother,  which  you  would 
praftice  to  a  neighbour.  His  friendfhip  is  of  in- 
eftimable  worth,  and  nothing  is  more  delightful 
to  the  gods,  than  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity/* 


TRUE 

ELEVATION  of  MIND  displayed, 

I  N 

Condescfttchn  and  Humanity. 

SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY  was  one  of  the  bright, 
eft  ornaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court. 
In  early  youth  he  difcovered  the  ftrongeft  marks 
Of  genius  and  underftanding.    Sir  Fulk  Grevitte, 

H  h  9  l-ord 
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Lord  Brook,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and 
who  has  written  an  account  of  his  life,  fays, 
<c  Though  I  lived  with  him*  and  knew  him  from  a 
child,  yet  I  never  knew  him  other  than  a  man; 
with  fuch  fteadinefs  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 
gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence  above 
greater  .years.  His  talk  was  ever  of  knowledge; 
and  his  very  play  tended  to  enrich  his  mind." 

He  was  an  a£iive  fupporter  of  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty, in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  had  a  com- 
mand, nnder  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leiccfter,  ge- 
neral of  the  Englifh  forces  employed  againfl  the 
tyrant  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  the  battle  near 
£utphcn,  he  difplayed  the  moll  undaunted  and 
enterprifing  courage.  He  had  two  horfes  killed 
under  him;  and  whilft  mounting  a  third,  was 
wounded  by  a  mufket-fhot  out  of  the  trenches, 
which  broke  the  bone  of  his  thigh.  He  returned 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  horfeback,  to  the 
camp;  and  being  faint  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  and 
probably  parched  with  third,  through  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  he  called  for  drink.  It  was  prefently 
brought  to  him;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  vcfTel 
to  his  mouth,  a  poor  wounded  foldier,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  carried  by  him  at  that  inftant,  looked 
up  to  it  with  wifhful  eyes.  The  gallant  and  gene- 
rous Sydney  took  the  bottle  from  his  mouth,  jul^ 

when 
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when  he  was  going  to  drink,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  foldier,  faying,  "  Thy  necejfity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine."  Sir  Philip  was  conveyed  to  Arnheim, 
and  attended  by  the  principal  furgeons  of  the 
camp.  During  fixteen  days,  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery;  but  the  ball  not  being 
extra&ed,  and  a  mortification  enfuing,  he  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  death  with  the  utmoft  piety  and 
fortitude;  and  expired  on  the  17th  of  Oftober, 
1586,  in  the  thirty -fecond  year  of  his  age.  He 
is  faid  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  brother  in  thefe 
afFefting  terms:  "  Love  my  memory;  cherifh  my 
friends;  their  fidelity  to  me  may  affure  you  that 
they  are  honeft.  But  above  all,  govern  your 
will  and  afFe&ions,  by  the  will  and  word  of  your 
Creator;  in  me  beholding  the  end  of  this  world, 
with  all  her  vanities." 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

The  late  Mr.  FORDTCE, 

A    BANKER. 

rITH   the  foibles  generally  attendant  upon 
an  afpiring  man,  Fordyce  had  generous 
qualities.     A  young  intelligent  merchant,    who 

kept 
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kept  cafh  at  his  banking-houfe,  one  morning  mak- 
ing a  fmall  lodgment,  he  happened  to  fay  in  the 
(hop,  "  that  if  he  could  command  fome  tboufanda 
at  prefent,  there  was  a  certain  fpeculation  to  be 
purfued,  which  in  all  probability,  would  turn  out 
fortunate."  This  was  faid  loofely,  without  For, 
dyce's  making  any  anfwer,  or  feeming  to  attend 
to  it,  and  no  more  paifed  at  the  time. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  fame  mer- 
chant was  what  they  call  fettling  his  boot  with  the 
houfe,  he  was  very  much  furprifed  to  fee  the  fum 
of  £500.  placed  to  his  credit  fide  more  than  he 
knew  he  poffefled.  Thinking  it  a  miftake,  he 
pointed  it  out  to  the  clerk,  who  feeing  the  entry 
in  Mr.  Fordyce's  hand-writing,  faid  he  rouft  have 
paid  it  to  him. 

The  merchant,  however,  knowing  he  had  not, 
begged  to  fee  Mr.  Fordyce,  who  appeared,  and 
told  him,  "  it  was  all  right  enough;  for  that  as 
the  hint  he  had  a  few  months  before  thrown  out 
in  the  (hop,  gained  him  above  £s.°°°*  he  thought 
him  fairly  entitled  to  the  tithe  of  that  fum. 


SELF 
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SELF-LOVE. 

YOUTH  is  wild  and  licentious.  In  thofe 
years,  we  perfuade  ourfelves  thai  we  are 
only  making  a  juft  ufe  of  liberty.  In  that  fcene 
of  folly  we  are  light  and  vain,  and  fet  no  bounds 
to  the  frolick  humour ;  yet  we  fancy  it  is  merely 
an  innocent  gaiety  of  heart,  which  belongs  to  the 
fprings  of  nature,  and  the  blooming  hours  of  life. 
In  the  age  of  manhood,  a  rugged  or  a  haughty 
temper  is  angry  or  quarrel fome;  the  fretful  and 
peevifh  in  elder  years,  if  not  before,  are  ever 
kindling  intopaffion  and  refentment;  but  they  all 
agree  to  pronounce  their  furious  or  fretful  con- 
duft  a  mere  neceffary  reproof  of  the  indignities 
which  were  offered  them  by  the  world.  Self-love 
is  fruitful  of  fine  names  for  its  own  iniquities.— 
Others  are  fordid  and  covetous  to  a  fhameful  de- 
gree, uncompafConate  and  cruel  to  the  miferable, 
and  yet  they  take  this  vile  pra&ice  to  be  only  a 
juft  exercife  of  frugality,  and  a  dutiful  care  of 
their  own  houfhold.  Thus,  every  vice  that  be- 
longs to  us,  is  conftrued  into  a  virtue ;  and,  if 
there  are  any  fhadows  or  appearances  of  virtue 
upon  us,  thefe  poor  appearances  and  fhadows  are 
magnified  and  realized  into  the  divine  qualities  of 
an  angel.  We  who  pafs  thefe  juft  cenfures  on  the 

follies 
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follies  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps  approve  the 
very  fame  things  in  ourfelves,  by  the  influence 
of  the  fame  native  principle  of  flattery  and  felf. 
fondnefs. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

SIR  THOMAS  MOORE. 

T  If  THEN  hp  was  Lord  Chancellor,  he  decreed 
*  *  a  gentleman  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  to  a 
poor  widow,  whom  he  had  wronged ;  to  whom 
the  Gentleman  faid,  "Then  I  hope  your  lordfhip 
will  grant  me  a  long  day  to  pay  it ;"  "  I  will 
grant  your  motion,"  faid  the  Chancellor,  cc  Mon- 
day next  is  St.  Barnabai's  Day,  which  is  the 
longed  day  in  the  year;  pay  it  to  the  widow  that 
day,  or  I  will  commit  you  to  the  fleet." 


CONVERSATION. 


TX  converting  with  a  fellow-creature  on  earth, 
-*-  it  is  not  with  his  body  we  converfe,  though 
it  is  his  body  only  which  wc  fee.  From  his  words 
and  actions  we  conceive  his  mind ;  with  his  mind, 

though 
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though  invifible,  we  hold  correfpondence,  and 
direfi  towards  this  fpiritual  eflence  our  affe&ion 
and  regard. 

It  has  been  taid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  con- 
version, women  fhould  carefully  conceal  any 
knowledge  or  learning  they  happen  to  poffefs; 
but  there  feems  neither  to  be  necefflty  or  propri- 
ety in  this  advice.  Let  difcretion  and  modefty, 
without  which  all  knowledge  is  little  wotth,  go- 
vern a  lady's  underftanding,  fhe  will  never  make 
an  often tatious  parade  of  it,  becaufe  (he  will  ra- 
ther be  intent  on  acquiring  more,  than  on  difplay- 
ing  what  fhe  has. 

For  why  fhould  fhe  exhibit  her  fkill  in  mufic, 
dancing,  finging,  tafte  in  drefs,  thofe  ornamental 
graces,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the  mod  fa- 
fhionable  arts  and  amufements,  while  her  piety  is 
to  be  anxioufly  concealed,  and  her  knowledge  of- 
fe&t&ly  difavowed ;  left  the  former  fhould  draw 
on  her  the  appellation  of  an  enthufiaft,  or  the  lat- 
ter that  of  a  pedant. 

It  would,  without  doubt,  be  to  the  laft  degree 
prefumptuous  and  abfurd,  for  a  young  woman  to 
pretend  to  give  the  ton  to  the  company,  to  inter- 
rupt the  pleafures  of  others,  and  her  own  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  by  talking  when  fhe  ought 

Ii  to 
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to  liften;  or  to  introduce  fubje&s  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  in  order  to  (hew  her  own  wit,  or  ex- 
pofe  the  want  of  it  in  others;  but  were  the  fex 
totally  (ilent  when  any  topic  of  literature  happens 
to  be  difcuffed  in  their  prefence,  converfation 
would  lofe  much  of  its  vivacity,  and  fociety  would 
be  robbed  of  one  of  its  mod  interefting  charms. 


ANECDOTE  of  a  DRUMMER. 

TN  the  late  war,  an  Englifli  drummer  having 
-*  wandered  from  his  camp,  and  getting  too  near 
the  French  lines,  he  was  feized  and  brought  be- 
fore the  French  commander,  on  fufpicion  of  being 
a  fpy  difguifed  in  a  drummer's  uniform.  On  be- 
ing afked  who  he  was  by  the  general,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  a  drummer  in  the  Englifh  fervice.  This  not 
gaining  credit,  a  drum  was  fent  for,  and  he  was 
defired  to  beat  a  couple  of  marches,  which  ac- 
cordingly he  did,  and  removed  the  Frenchman's 
fufpicion.  However,  he  defired  the  drummer  to 
beat  a  retreat,  "  A  retreat,  Sir  !  (replied  the  Bri- 
ton) I  don't  know  what  it  is,  nor  is  it  known  in 
the  Englifh  fervice."  This  anfwer  fo  pleafed  the 
French  officer,  that  he  difmifTed  the  drummer,  and 
wrote  to  his  general,  commending  his  fpirited  be- 
haviour. 

Thk 
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The  DYING  CHRISTIAN 

TO    HIS    SOUL. 

« 
I. 

VITAL  fpark  of  heav'nly  flame! 
Quit,  oh  quit!  this  mortal  frame- 
Trembling,  hoping,  ling'ring,  flying, 
Oh!  the  pain,  the  blifs  of  dying! 
Ceafe,  fond  nature,  ceafe  thy  ftrife, 
And  let  me  languifh  into  life. 

II. 

Hark !  they  whifper,  angels  fay> 
Sifter  fpirit,  come  away! 
What  is  this  abforbs  me  quite, 
Steals  my  fenfes,  fhuts  my  fight; 
Drowns  my  fpirits,  draws  my  breath, 
Tell  me,  my  foul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

HI. 
The  world  recedes,  it  difappears ! 
Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes — my  ears 

With  founds  feraphic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount!  I  fly! 
Oh !  grave,  where  is  thy  vi&ory  ? 

Oh!  death,  where  is  thy  fting? 

I i  a  The 
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The    WISH. 

I  ASK  not  fortune's  partial  fmile, 
Exhauftlefs  fource  of  care; 
Not  all  her  fancied  gay  delights 
Can  claim  a  ferious  prayer. 

Nor  pleafure's  foft  alluring  fornij, 

With  ardent  wifli  I  feek ; 
Far  lefs  the  captivating  bloom 

That  glows  on  beauty's  cheeky 

I  afk  not,  that  in  calm  repofe 

My  even  days  may  flow, 
Unruffled  by  adverfity, 

Exempt  from  human  woe. 

Enough  that  no  refle&ions  keerij 
No  crimes  my  foul  opprefs, 

To  rob  me  of  the  flattering  hope 
Of  future  happinefs. 

But  grant  me  that  bleft  frame  of  mind^ 
Where  no  vain  thoughts  intrude; 

That  bleft  ferenity  which  fprings 
From  confcious  re£Utude. 


RELIGION, 
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RELIGION, 

THE 

SOURCE  of  HAPPINESS. 

RELIGION  opens  the  mind  to  great  concept 
tions,  and  fills  it  with  more  fublime  ideas 
than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  moft  ex- 
alted fcience;  and  at  the  fame  time  warms  and 
animates  the  foul  more  than  fenfual  pleafure.-*- 
The  imprinting  an  early  and  deep  fenfe  of  Reli- 
gion on  the  minds  of  youth,  is  an  effential  part  in 
a  complete  plan  of  education. 

All  forts  of  men  who  have  gone  before  us  into 
an  eternal  ftate,  have  left  this  great  obfervation 
behind  them;  that  upon  experience  they  have 
found,  that  what  vain  thoughts  foever  men  may 
in  the  heat  of  their  youth,  entertain  of  religion, 
they  will  fooner  or  later,  feel  a  teftimony,  God 
hath  given  in  every  man's  bread,  which  will  one 
day  make  them  ferious,  either  by  the  inexpreflible 
fears,  terrors,  and  agonies  of  a  troubled  mind,  or 
the  inconceivable  peace,  comfort,  and  joy  of  a 
good  confciencei  Let  profane  minds  laugh  at  it 
as  much  as  they  will  $  there  is  a  fecret  commerce 
between  God  and  the  fouls  of  good  men :  they 
feel  the  influence  of  heaven,  and  become  both 
wifer  and  better  for  it:  Therefore,  thofe  who  are 

fo 
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fo  happy  as  to  be  properly  affe&ed  by  religion, 
piety  and  devotion,  experience  their  internal  com- 
forts, and  the  praftice  of  their  duty  is  an  everlaft- 
ing  pleafure  to  them.  The  man  who  lives  under 
an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  keeps  up 
a  perpetual  chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and  enjoys 
every  moment  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thinking  himfelf 
in  company  with  his  neareft  and  belt  friend.  The 
time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him.  It  is  impoffiblc 
for  him  to  be  alone  :  his  thoughts  and  paflions  are 
moft  bufied  at  fuch  hours,  when  thofe  of  other 
men  are  moft  ina&ive.  He  no  fooner  fteps  out 
of  the  world,  but  his  heart  burns  with  devotion, 
fwells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  confcioufnefs 
of  that  prefence  which  every  where  furrounds 
him :  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  forrows, 
its  apprehenfions  to  the  great  Author  and  fuppor- 
ter  of  its  exiftence. 


SEARCHING  after  HAPPINESS. 

OH !  happinefs,  thou  pleafing  dream, 
Where  is  thy  fubftance  found? 
Sought  through  the  varying  fcenes  in  vain, 
Of  earth's  capacious  round. 

The  charms  of  grandeur,  pomp,  and  fhew, 

^Vrc  nought  but  gilded  fnares; 

Ambition's 
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Ambition's  painful  fteep  afcent, 
Thick  fet  with  thorny  cares. 

The  bufy  town,  and  crowded  ftreet, 
Where  noife  and  difcord  reign, 

We  gladly  leave,  and  tired,  retreat, 
To  breathe  and  think  again. 

Yet,  if  retirement's  pleafing  charms 

Detain  the  captive  mind, 
The  foft  enchantment  foon  diflblves, 

'Tis  empty  all  as  wind. 

Religion's  facred  lamp  alone, 

Unerring  points  the  way, 
Where  happinefs  for  ever  fhines, 

With  unpolluted  ray. 

To  regions  of  eternal  peace, 

Beyond  the  ftarry  Ckies, 
Where  pure,  fublime  and  perfeQ:  joys, 

"n  endlefs  profpe&  rife. 


I 


LIFE. 

T  IFE  is  an  uncertain  ocean;  numberlefs,  name- 
•**- *  lefs  dangers  lurk  beneath  the  furface;  no 
one,  at  his  firfl  embarkation,  can  promife  to  him- 

felf 
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felf  he  fhall  go  through  his  voyage  unruffled  with 
the  ftorms  which  from  above,  below,  and  every 
where,  impend. 

A  mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains  conftitutes 
what  we  call  life;  that  is  to  fay,  a  determined 
fpace,  (always  too  long  in  the  opinion  of  wifdom) 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  being  ufeful  to  fo- 
ciety  of  which  we  are  members;  in  rejoicing  in 
the  works  of  the  Almighty,  without  foolifhly  en- 
quiring into  their  caufes;  in  regulating  our  con- 
duft  upon  the  teftimony  of  our  confeience;  and, 
above  all,  in  refpefting  our  religion : — happy,  if 
we  could  always  obfervc  its  precepts ! 

It  is  thus  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  fenfe — a  fhort 
life  is  fufficient  to  manifeft  himfelf  a  man  of  honor 
and  virtue ;  when  be  ceafes  to  be  fuch,  he  h?s 
lived  too  long,  and  while  he  is  fuch,  it  is  of  no 
confequencc  to  him  how  long  he  fhall  be  fo,  pro- 
vided he  be  fo  to  his  life's  end. 

For  what  is  life,  the  longeft  life  of  man, 
But  the  fame  fcene  repeated  o'er  and  o'er! 
A  few  more  liiigring  days  to  be  confum'd 
In  throngs  and  crowds,  with  (harpers,  knaves, 
and  thieves ; 

From  fuch  the  fpeedicft  riddance  is  the  beft. 

» 
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PROSPECT  of  DEATH. 

i(  ¥  TOW  fhould  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  that 
**  hour  that  fhall  releafe  us  from  the  finful 
flefh;  and  when  we  fhall  ferve  God  in  fpirit  with- 
out a  clog,  without  a  tempter!"  O,  with  what 
arelifh  of  facred  pleafure  fhould  a  faint  read  thofe 
words  in  2  Cor.  5.  8.  "  Abfent  from  the  body, 
and  prefent  with  the  Lord  ?"  Abfent  from  this 
traitor,  this  vexing  enemy,  that  we  conftantly  carry 
about  with  us!  Abfent  from  the  clog  and  chain  of 
this  finful  flefh,  the  prifon  wherein  we  are  kept  in 
conflant  darknefs,  and  are  confined  from  God ! 
Abfent  from  thefe  eyes,  that  have  drawn  our  fouls 
afar  from  God  by  various  temptations!  And  ab- 
fent from  thefe  ears,  by  which  we  have  been  al- 
lured to  tranfgreffion  and  defiling  iniquities!  Ab- 
fent from  thefe  lufts  and  paflions,  from  that  fear 
and  hope,  that  pleafure  and  that  pain,  that  love, 
that  defire,  and  anger,  which  are  all  carnal,  and 
feated  in  the  flefhly  nature,  and  become  the  fpring 
and  occafion  of  fo  much  fin  and  mifchief  to  our 
fouls  in  this  ftate.  "  Abfent  from  the  body,  and 
prefent  with  the  Lord:"  Methinks  there  is  a  hea- 
ven contained  in  the  firft  part  of  thefe  words, 
"  Abfent  from  the  body ;"  and  a  double  happinefs 
in  the  laft,  "  Prefent  with  the  Lord:"  prefent  with 
him  who  hath  faved  our  fpirits  through  all  the  days 
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of  our  chriftian  conflift,  and  hath  given  us  the 
final  viftory:  prefent  with  that  God,  who  lhall 
eternally  influence  us  to  all  holinefs,  who  fhall  for 
ever  fhine  upon  us  with  his  own  beams,  and  make 
us  conformable  to  his  own  holy  image:  prefent 
with  that  Lord  and  Saviour,  from  whom  it  fhall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  all  creatures  to  divert  or 
draw  us  afide. 


A    DREAM. 

TORTUR'D  with  pain,  as  late  I  fleeplefs  lay, 
Opprefs'd  with  care,  impatient  for  the  day ; 
Juft  at  the  dawn,  a  gentle  (lumber  came, 
And  to  my  wand 'ring  fancy  brought  this  dream. 

Mcthought  my  pains  were  hufli'd,  and  I  was 
laid 
In  earth's  cold  lap,  among  the  filent  dead  ; 
Prop'd  on  my  arm,  I  view'd,  with  vaft  furprize/ 
This  lafl  retreat  of  all  the  great  and  wife; 
Where  fool,  with  knave,  in  friendly  concert  lies/ 
Whilft  thus  1  gaz'd,  behold  a  wretch  appear'd, 
In  beggar's  garb,  with  loathfome  filth  befmear'd; 
His  carcafe,  Lazar  like,  was  crufted  o'er 
With  odious  leprofy,  one  horrid  fore. 
This  wretch  approach' d,  and  laid  him  by  my  fide, 

Good 
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Good  Heaven!— how    great  a  (hock  to  mortal 

pride ; 
Enrag'd  I  cry'd— "  Friend,  keep  the  diftance  due 
«  To  us  of  rank,  from  beggars  f uch  as  you ; 
«  Obferve  fome  manners,  and  do  me  the  grace, 
«  To  move  far  off,  and  quit  your  better's  place." 

"  And  what  art  thou?  audacious!  (he  reply'd) 
"  That  thou  doft  Chew  fuch  reliques  of  thy  pride  ? 
"  What  tho*  in  life  the  harder  lot  was  mine, 
"  Of  eafe  and  plenty  ev'ry  bleffing  thine, 
«  Yet  here,  diftinQions  ceafe;  a  beggar's  duR 
"  Shall  rife  with  kings — more  happy  if  more  juft. 
"  Till  then  we  both  one  common  mafs  fhall  join, 
•*  And  fpite  of  fcorn,  my  aflies  mix  with  thine." 


A  NEC  DOTE 

O   F 

David  Hume  and  Lady  W e. 

THE  lady  was  partial  to  the  philofopher,  and 
the  philofopher  was  partial  to  the  lady.  They 
oncfc  crofled  the  Firth  from  Kinghorn  to  Leith  to- 
gether, when  a  violent  dorm  rendered  the  paflen- 
gers  apprehenfive  of  a  fait- water  death;  and  her 
ladyfliip's  terror  induced  her  to  feek  confolation 
from  her  friend,  who  with  infinite  fang  froid^  af. 
Kka  fured 
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Aired  her,  "  he  thought  there  was  great  probabu 
lity  of  their  becoming  food  for  fiflies!"    "  And 

pray,    my   dear   friend,"    faid    Lady    W ef 

"  which  do  you  think  they  will  eat  firft  ?"  "  Thofe 
who  are  gluttons?  replied  the  hiftorian,  u  will, 
undoubtedly  fall  foul  of  me ;  but  the  epicures  will 
attack  your  ladyfliip." 


EXQUISITE   IRONY. 

A  LATE  noble  lord,  who  was  rather  frugal 
of  money,  and  lavifh  of  promifes,  had  given 
his  note  to  a  gentleman  for  a  confiderable  fum  he 
owed  him:  it  had  been  long  due,  and  the  Peer 
never  failed  when  he  met  him,  to  make  a  hand-* 
fomc  apology.  Tired  with  promifes  that  did  not 
mean  any  thing,  the  creditor  one  day  (hewing  his 
Lordfhip  the  note,  obferved,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
his  intended  honour;  "  but  in  the  mean  time,'* 
added  he,  "  as  this  is  almoft  worn  out,  I  fhould 
be  glad  if  your  lordfhip  would  take  it  up,  and  give 
mc  one  upon  parchment?"  The  peer  being  a  man 
of  wit,  could  not  ftand  the  feverity  of  the  rebuke, 
but  with  a  little  ceremony  paid  the  money  imme- 
diately. 


ANECDOTE 


/ 
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ANECDOTE 

O   F 

Mr.  ANDREW  MILLAR, 

A   BOOKSELLER. 

EVERY  body  has  heard  of  the  book  intitlod 
*  Burn's  Jvjiice  of  the  Peace.3  The  author  of 
that  book,  Mr.  Burn,  was  a  curate  in  fome  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  When  he  had 
completed  it,  he  fet  out  for  London  to  difpofe  of 
it  in  the  beft  way  he  could.  When  he  arrived 
there,  being  an  entire  ftranger  in  town,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  flopped, 
a  decent  looking,  obliging  fort  of  a  man,  to  fee  if 
he  could  recommend  him  to  any  bookfeller,  who 
might  be  likely  to  purchafe  his  manufcript.  The 
landlord  readily  introduced  him  to  a  bookfeller  of 
his  acquaintance,  who,  upon  having  the  matter  ex- 
plained to  him,  begged  to  look  at  the  manufcript. 
The  papers  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  re- 
turned in  a  few  days,  telling  the  disappointed  au- 
thor, that  he  could  not  venture  to  give  more  than 
twenty  pounds  for  the  book.  This  offer  Burn 
could  not  think  of  accepting.  He  returned  very 
melancholy,  to  his  lodging,  fincerely  repenting 
that  he  had  ever  put  pen  to  paper  on  that  fubjeft. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Andrew  Millar  was  well  efta- 
blifhed  in  bufinefs,  and  his  name  had  been  feveral 

times 


^ 
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times  mentioned  with  fome  degree  of  refpeft  to 
Mr.  Burn ;  fo  that  he  refolved  to  wait  upon  him, 
without  any  perfon  to  introduce  him.  He  went, 
communicated  his  bufinefs  in  few  words,  was  po- 
litely received,  and  informed,  that  if  he  would  tm ft 
the  manufcript  with  him  for  a  few  days,  he  fhoutd 
be  able  to  give  him  an  anfwer;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  as  he  was  from  home,  he  afked  the  author 
to  dine  with  him  each  day,  till  they  fhould  conclude 
about  the  bufinefs.  Mr.  Millar,  who  did  not  de- 
pend upon  his  own  judgment  in  cafes  of  this  fort, 
fent  the  manufcript  to  a  young  lawyer,  with  whom 
he  ufually  advifed  in  regard  to  law-books.  The 
gentleman,  after  reading  the  performance,  returned 
it  to  Mr.  Millar,  and  informed  him,  that  if  he 
could  purchafe  the  copy  right  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  he  would  certainly  have  a  great  bargain; 
< — for  the  hook  was  extremely  well  written,  and 
much  wanted,  fo  that  the  fale  of  it  mull  be  very 
confiderable. 

Mr.  Millar  having  received  this  information, 
met  the  author  the  next  day  as  ufual,  and  then 
afked  what  price  he  demanded  for  his  work?  The 
author  difpirited  with  the  former  offer,  faid,  he 
was  at  a  lofs  what  to  afk;  for  he  had  been  already 
offered  fo  fmall  a  price,  that  rather  than  accept  of 
any  thing  like  it,  he  would  throw  the  papers  into 
tlie  fire.     What  was  this  offer?  faid  Mr.   Millar. 

Only 
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Only  twenty  pounds,  faid  Mr  Burn,  with  great 
ingenuoufner$.  But,  faid  Mr.  Millar,  would  you 
think  two  hundred  guineas  too  little?  Too  little! 
fays  Burn  in  furprize; — No.  Well  then  faid  Mr. 
Millar,  the  book  (hall  be  mine,  and  you  (hall  have 
the  money  when  you  pleafe.  The  bargain  was  in- 
ftantly  (truck,  and  a  bottle  of  good  port  was  drank 
to  the  good  luck  of  it.  Mr.  Millar  found  no  reafon 
to  repent  of  his  franknefs,  for  the  book  fold  ama- 
zingly well;  nor  had  the  author  any  reafon  to  be 
diflatisfied  with  his  bargain,  for  Mr.  Millar,  with 
a  fpirit  of  candour  and  liberality,  that  does  not 
always  belong  to  men  of  his  profeffion,  frankly 
fent  a  hundred  guineas  to  the  author  for  every  edi- 
tion of  the  book  that  was  printed  in  his  lifetime; 
and  thefe  were  many:  infomuch,  that  by  the  fale 
of  this  book  alone,  he  cleared  no  lefs  than  eleven 
thoufand  pounds. 


Of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

rTHHESE  famous  pyramids,  which  a  number  of 
•*•  writers  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  before  the 
deluge,  ftill  refill  the  injuries  of  time,  which  has 
deftroyed  fo  many  empires.  There  are  ftill  three 
of  them  remaining,  not   far  from  Grand  Cairo, 

where 
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where  Memphis  formerly  flood*  The  bafis  of  Ac 
largeft  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  it*  per- 
peodicular  height  is  500  feet,  but  if  meafured  ob* 
liquely  to  the  terminating  point,  700  feet.  It  con- 
tains a  room  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  feventeeo 
broad,  in  which  is  a  marble  cheft,  but  without 
either  cover  or  contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
defigned  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  Many 
Hones  of  this  enormous  edifice  are  thirty  feet  tang* 
four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  broad. 

According  to  Herodotus,  an  hundred  thoufand 
workmen  were  employed  for  thirty  years,  without 
intermiflion,  cither  in  preparing  the  materials,  01 
con ftru6ling  the  work.  A  nd  an  infeription  informs 
us,  that  the  vegetables  with  which  they  were  fed 
coft  fixteen  hundred  talents,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  .nine  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  feventy-nine  pounds  of  our  money. 

Several  writers  inveigh  againft  the  foolifh  va- 
nity, which  prompted  the  fovereigns  of  that  country 
to  fuch  ruinous  undertakings. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  pyramids  were 
granaries,  built  by  Jofeph  for  the  feven  years  of 
plenty,  an  opinion  very  well  adapted,  for  charac- 
terizing thofc  people  who  are  wedded  to  fyftems. 

The 
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The  pyramids  were  certainly  tombs,  by  means 
of  which  the  Kings,  who  were  tainted  with  the 
prejudices  of  their  country,  wifhed  to  make  them- 
felves  immortal,  as  they  would  thus  fecure  to  their 
bodies,  a  habitation  inacceflible,  and  proof  againft 
the  attacks  of  time.  Befides  fuperftition,  probably 
a  defire  of  preventing  difturbances  was  another 
motive  for  impofing  fuch  tedious  talks  upon  the 
people. 

But  whatever  was  the  reafon,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark,  that  the  princes  who  caufed 
thefe  pyramids  to  be  faifed,  became  fo  hateful  by 
the  opprefljve  labour  which  they  impofed  on  their 
fubjefis,  that  they  did  not  enjoy  thofe  tombs,  nor 
fave  their  names  from  oblivion. 

The  Labyrinth  is  a  curiofity,  thought  to  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themfelvef.  It  is 
partly  under  ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble  rock, 
confiding  of  12  palaces,  and  1000  houfes,  the  in- 
tricacies  of  which  occafion  its  name. 


Humility  in  Company. 
/~\F  all  the  qualifications  of  converfation,  humi- 
^^  litjr,  if  not  the  mod  brilliant,  is  the  fafeft, 
the  moft  amiable,  and  the  mod  feminine.  The 
affe&ation  of  introducing  fubje&s  with  which  others 
L 1  are 
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are  unacquainted,  andof  difplaying  talents  fuperior 
to  the  reft  of  the  company,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
foolifh. 

There  are  many  who  never  can  forgive  another 
for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  accomplifhed 
than  themfelves,  and  who  can  pardon  any  offence 
rather  than  an  eclipfing  merit.  The  fable  of  the 
nightingale  fhould  be  ever  had  in  remembrance, 
as  it  conveys  a  mod  ufeful  leflbn  replete  with  va- 
luable inftru&ions.  Had  the  filly  warbler  con- 
quered his  vanity,  and  refilled  the  temptation  of 
fhewing  a  fine  voice,  he  might  have  efcaped  the 
talons  of  the  hawk.  The  melody  of  his  finging 
was  the  caufe  of  his  definition;  his  merit  brought 
him  into  danger,  and  his  vanity  cod  him  his  life. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  NEGRO,  who  had  become  bankrupt,  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  his  creditor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  eftabliflied  cuftom  of  the  country 
in  fuch  cafes,  fold  him  to  the  Danes.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  veffel  for  the  Weft  Indies,  the 
fon  of  this  man  came  to  him  on  (hipboard.  After 
the  tendered  effufions  of  fenfibility  on  both  fides, 
the  fon  refpe&fully  reproached  the  father  for  not 

having 
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having  made  ufe  of  the  power  the  law  gave  him, 
of  felling  his  children  for  paying  his  debts;  and 
demanded  with  great  earneftnefs,  to  be  allowed  to 
take  his  place:  but  the  father,  not  lefs  generous 
than  the  fon,  having  refufed  to  agree  to  this  ex- 
change, the  fon  applied  to  the  owner  of  the  flaves, 
and  bad  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  him,  that  a 
young  robuft  perfon  was  better  able  to  bear  the 
fatigue,  than  a  man  already  advanced  in  years. 
This  offer  was  accepted;  the  fon  was  put  in  chains, 
and  the  father,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  not  being  able 
to  prevent  it,  was  fet  at  liberty.     Mr.  Ifcrt  having 
been  witnefs  to  this  generous  conteft,  was  fo  af- 
fe&ed  by  it,  as  to  reprefent  it  to  the  governor, 
who,  moved  by  the  ftory,  fent  for  the  owner  of 
the  flaves,  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  money 
he  had  given  for  the  old  man,  and  reftored  the 
fon  to  his  father* 

Tbofe  who  wifti  to  degrade  human  nature,  and 
vilify  the  works  of  God,  muft  often  meet  with 
fafts  which  contradift  their  deteftable  hypothcfis. 
God  made  man  upright;  and  there  are  traces  of 
the  original  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  to  be- 
neficence and  kindnefs,  in  all  nations,  and  among 
every  people.'  Whoever  attempts  to  inculcate 
an  oppofite  doftrine,  is  guilty  of  treafon, — not 
againft  the  King,-«»not  againft  the  nation,  but  a* 

gainft  the  majefty  of  human  nature. 

L 1 4  VERSES 
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VERSES  o*  HAPPINESS. 

TS  there  a  man  who  ne'er  has  forrow  known, 
-*•  Nor  felt  the  pang  of  fickle  fortune's  frown  ? 
Is  there  a  prince  or  peer  of  noble  birth, 
Who  ne'er  knew  care  difturb  the  hour  of  mirth  ? 

1  fear  alas!  tb  fearch  for  fuch  is  vain: 

The  rich,  the  poor,  £tike  of  fate  cortiphtin  j 

'Tis  not  in  poVr  nor  riches  tobeftow 

Une  happy  moment  which  but  grief  fhotrid  know, 

Who  is  it  then  that  feels  the  lead  diftrefs  ? 
Who  has  more  joys,  or  who  fears  evife  lefs?  ' 
Who  does  mod  hours  of  happinefs  enjoy  ? 
I  look  me  round,  and  fain  would  fay  the  boy* 

Without  a  figh,  vte  think  he  fpends  the  day, 
From  play  to  fphool,  from  fchool  again  to  play^ 
And  feems  not  e'er  a  penfive  hour  to  pafs^ 
But  'tis  not  fo,  he  alfo  feels  diftrefs. 

The  boy  is  ftill  the  miniature  of  man, 
He  has  his  views,  fo  lays  his  little  plan; 
Jf  unfuccefsful,  then  his  little  cares 
Deprefs  his  mind,  yet  tender  as  his  years. 

We  look  to  youtlh,  and  hope  Wfe  there  Ihall  fee 
A  mind  mote  calfa,  from  anxious  care  more  free. 
Here  tdo  we  err; — the  youth  ambition  fires, 
And  racks  his  hfcart  with  Wrfmberlefs  defires. 

He 
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He  only  views  th*  piftftack  off  &tx£, 
Of  flatt'ring  pow'r  and  an  immortal  name, 
But  While  he  gazes  on  with  eager  eyes, 
Another  gafins  the  envied  bauble  prize. 

Thus  d^ppofaiw&ewt  fell  h*s  hefpt  deftroys* 
Breaks  hfe^r6*rf  hfcfcrt,  ittid  blttftsfcis  promfcM  joy^ 
Then  is  his  temper  four'd  and  manhood  iperit, 
A  fcene  of  fretful,  peevifh  difcontentj 

Now  let  us  call  our  eyes  on  hoary  age, 
Here  features  grave  n6  hftppy  heart  prefage; 
The  feeble  boty  *rn|  the  WihkTd  bibw 
Would  feem  to  fay,  hpft  -4^k  no  pleafure  qow« 

Yet  we  corije$tiVfc  ^tcftigs  life  bqibm  gtew$ 
With  no  wild  paffion,  nor  ambition  ^oVrs; 
Tho'  his  purfuits  haveunfuccefsfql  been, 
Yet  is  he  chearful,  yet  his  mind  fereite. 

Tho*  ne'er  his  fqot  has  enter'd  fortune's  door^ 
And  during  life  heen  deftin'd  to  be  poor; 
Thefe  bring  not  forrow$  on  the  aged  head^ 
So  foon  to  rank  among  the  filent  dead. 

His  courfe  is  run ; — life's  goods  or  evils  feem 
Not  mucK  difhinguiih'd,  but  an  empty  dream ; 
The  fcene  is  pall ;  unending  joys  await 
(lis  riling  fpirit  in  a  future  ftatfc. 

ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

T II  THEN  Oliver  Cromwell  firft  coined  his  mo* 
*  *  ney,  an  old  cavalier  looking  upon  one  of 
the  new  pieces,  read  this  infcription  on  one  fide, 
God  with  us;  on  the  other,  The  common  wealth  of 
England.  I  fee,  faid  he,  God  and  the  copimcn 
wealth  arc  on  different  Jidcs, 


THE 

LIBERTINE 

REPULSED. 

+  ■ 

HENCE,  Belmour,  perfidious!    this  inftant 
retire, 
No  further  entreaties  employ  ^ 

Nor  meanly  pretend  any  more  to  admire, 
What  bafely  you  wifli  to  deflroy. 

Say,  youth,  muft  I  madly  rufh  forward  on  ihame, 

If  a  traitor  but  artfully  fighs  ? 
And  eternally  part  with  my  honour  and  fame, 

For  a  compliment  paid  to  my  eyes  ? 

If  a  flame  all  difhoneft  be  vilely  profeft. 

Thro'  tendernefs  muft  I  incline, 
And  feek  to  indulge  the  reppfe  of  a  breaft, 

That  would  plant  endlefs  tortures  in  mine  ! 

No, 
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No,  Belniolrr! — a  paffion  I  can't  but  delpife, 

Shall  never  find  way  to  my  ears ; 
Nor  a  man  meet  a  glance  of  regard  from  thefe  eyes, 

That  would  drench  them  for  ever  in  tears. 

Can  the  lover  who  thinks,  nay,  who  wifhes  me 
bafe!    . 

Expeft  that  I  e'er  (hould  be  kind? 
Or  atone,  with  a  paltry  addrefs  to  my  face, 

For  the  injury  done  to  my  mind  ? 

Hence,  Belmour,   this  inftant!    and  ceafe  ev'ry 
dream, 

Which  your  hope  faw  fo  foolifhly  born ; 
Nor  vainly  imagine  to  gain  my  efteem, 

By  deferving  my  hate  and  my  fcorn. 


o 


LINES 

ADDRESSED  BY 

A  Young  Lady  to  her  Father. 
H!  author  of  my  being!  far  more  dear 


To  me  than  light,  than  nourifhmentj  or 
reft, 
Hygeia's  bleflings,  rapture's  burning  tear, 
Or  the  life  blood,  that  mantles  in  my  breaft. 

If 


If  in  my  heart*  tftf  loye  pjf  virtue  gUn«|>, 
'Twas  planted  th«e  by  au  v^cn^ing  r^le^ 

From  ity  e^?unplc  th^e  pu?e  fUiqe  strafe, 

Thy  life  wy  BSWI**  ^X  ft°^4  Works  my  fc^Qot 

Coulcf  *iy  vj^fc  pp^Vs  ^ouip'roas  vyFtue*tr%% 
By  filial  love  each  fear  fhould  be  rcprefc'd, 

The  blufh  of  foq^pa^ity  V$  ch*fct 

And  fl^i>d  tfccQxddv  of  thy  wortfe  coafefc'd. 

But  fince  my  niggard  ftars  that  gift  refufe, 
Cpncealoiont  is  the  omly  bopn  I  cUi»; 

Obfcure  be  (till  the  unfuccefsful  mufct 

Who  cannot  r*ifc,  bm  vrauty  ftqt  fipk  thy  fcijie. 

Oh !  of  my  life  at  once  the  fource  and  joy ! 

If  e'er  thy  eyes  thefe  feeble  lines  furvey, 
Let  not  their  follyt  their  intent  deftroy, 

Accept  the  tribute  but  forget  the  lay* 


QN  THE    FCJLLY  Of 

Sacrificing  Comfort  to  Tafte. 

nr^HERp  are  certain  hpjpety,  but  fy/eet  cam- 
-*•  forts  and  conveniences,  the  abfence  of  which 
no  elegance  can  fupply.  Since*  however,  they 
have  nothing  of  external  (plendQuri  they  are  pftcn 
fccrificed  to  the  gratification  of  vanity.     We  live 

too 
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too  much  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  others,  and  too 
little  to  our  own  confidences,  and  too  little  to  our 
own  fatisfa&ion.  We  are  more  anxious  to  appear, 
than  to  be  happy.    According  to  the  prefent  modes 
of  living,  and  ideas  of  propriety,  an  oftentatious 
appearance  mud  be  at  all  events,  and  in  all  in- 
stances, fupported.     If  we  can  preferve  a  glitter- 
ing and  glofly  varnifh,  we  difregard  the  interior 
materials  and  fubftance.    Many  fhew  a  difpofition 
in  every  part  of  their  conduft,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Frenchman,  who  had  rather  go  without  a  fhirt, 
than  without  ruffles ;  rather  ftarve  as  a  count,  than 
enjoy  affluence  and  independence  as  an  honeft 
merchant.  Men  idolize  the  great,  and  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  fafhionable  life,  with  an  idolatry  fo  re- 
verential and  complete,  that  they  feem  to  miftake 
it  for  their  duty  towards  God.     For  to  ufe  the 
words  of  the  catechifm,  do  they  not  appear  to  be- 
lieve in  them,  to  fear  them,  to  love  them  with  all 
their  hearts,  with  all  their  minds,  with  all  their 
fouls,  and  with  all  their  ftrength;  to  worfhip  them, 
to  give  them  thanks,  to  put  their  whole  truft  in 
them,  to  call  upon  them,  to  honour  their  names 
and  their  words,  and  to  ferve  them  truly  all  th$ 
days  of  their  lives  ?"  As  they  worfhip  falfe  goods, 
their  bleffings  are  of  the  kind  which  correfponds 
with  the  nature  of  their  deities.    They  are  all  (h** 
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dowy  and  unfubftantial ;  dreams,  bubbles,  and 
meteors,  which  dance  before  their  eyes,  and  often 
lead  them  to  perdition. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  behold  families  of  a 
competent  fortune,  and  refpe&able  rank,  who, 
(while  they  deny  themfelves  even  the  common 
pleafures  of  a  plentiful  table,  while  their  kitchen 
is  the  cave  of  cold  and  famine,  while  their  neigh- 
bours, relations,  and  friends,  pity  and  defpife,  as 
they  pafs,  the  comfortlefs  and  unhofpitable  door) 
fcruple  not  to  be  profufely  expenfive  in  drefs,  fur- 
niture,  building,  equipage,  at  public  entertain- 
ments, in  excurfions  to  Bath,  Tunbridge,  or  Bright- 
helmftone.  To  feed  the  fafliionable  extravagance, 
they  rob  themfelves  of  indulgences  which  they 
know  to  be  more  truly  fati$faftory;  for  which  of 
them  returneth  from  the  midnight  aflembly,  or 
from  the  fummer  excurfions,  without  complaining 
of  dulnefs,  fatigue,  and  infipidity?  They  have 
fhewn  themfelves,  they  have  feen  many  fine  per- 
fons,  and  many  fine  things ;  but  have  they  felt  the 
delicious  pleafures  of  domeftic  peace,  the  tranquil 
delights  of  focial  intercourfe  at  their  own  town* 
and  villages,  the  folid  fatisfaGtions  of  a  coql  col- 
lefted  mind,  the  comforts  arifing  from  a  difembar- 
rafled  ftatc  of  finances,  and  the  love  and  refpe& 
of  a  neighbourhood  ?    The  poor  imitator  of  fplen- 
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did  rtrifcry,    tittle  greatnefs,    and  titled  infamy, 
rifques  his  liberty  and  lad  (hilling  to  become  amah 
of  tafte  and  fafhion.    He  boafts  that  he  is  a  happy 
man,  for  he  is  a  man  of  pleafure ;  he  knows  how 
to  enjoy  life;  he  profeffes  the  important  fcience 
called  the  Scavoir  Vivre.   Give  him  the  diftinftion 
which,  in  the  littlenefs  and  blindnefs  of  his  foul, 
he  confiders  as  the  fource  of  happincfs  and  honour. 
Allow  him  his  claim  to  tafte,  give  him  the  title  of 
a  man  of  pleafure,  and  fince  he  infills  upon  it, 
grant  him  his  pretcnfions  to  Scavoir  Vivre.     But 
at  the  fame  time  he  cannot  deny  that  he  is  hunted 
by  his  creditors,  that  he  is  obliged  to  hide  himfelf, 
left  he  fhould  lofe  his  liberty;  that  he  is  eating  the 
bread  and  the  meat,  and  wearing  the  clothes  of 
thofc  whofe  children  are  crying  for  a  morfel,  and 
{hivering  in  rags.    If  he  has  brought  himfelf  to 
fuch  a  ftate  as  to  feel  no  uneafinefs,  when  he  re- 
flefts  on  his  embarraftmem,  and  its  confequences 
to  others ;  he  is  a  bafe,  worthlefs,  and  degenerate 
wretch:  but  if  he  is  uneafy,  where  is  his  happU 
nefs  ?  where  his  exalted  enjoyments  ?  how  much 
happier  had  been  this  boafter  of  happinefs,  had  he 
lived  within  the  limits  of  reafon,  duty,  and  his 
fortune,  in  love  and  unity  with  his  own  regular 
family,  at  his  own  fire^fide,  beloved,  trufted,  rek 
pe&ed  in  the  neighbourhood,  afraid  of  no  creditor 
$r  perfecution,  nor  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  of  doing 
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vrong  ? — He  might  not  indeed  have  made  a  figure 
on  the  turf;  he  might  not  have  had  the  honour  of 
leading  the  fafhion;  but  he  would  probably  have 
had  health,  wealth,  fame  and  peace.  Many  a  man 
yho  is  fcldom  fcen,  and  never  heard  of,  enjoy.*, 
jn  the  Glence  and  fecurity  of  a  private  life,  all 
which  this  fublunary  (late  can  afford  to  fweeten 
the  cup,  and  to  lighten  the  burthen. 

In  things  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  fuch  as  are 
not  immediately  connefted  with  moral  conduft; 
the  fame  prcdile&ion  for  external  appearance,  and 
the  fame  negleft  of  folid  comfort,  when  placed 
in  competition  with  the  difplay  of  an  affefted 
taftc,  are  found  to  prevail.    Our  houfes  are  often 
rendered  cold,  fmall,  and  inconvenient,  for  the 
fake  of  prefcrving  a  regularity  of  external  figure, 
or  of  copying  the  architefturc  of  a  warmer  cli- 
mate.   Our  carriages  are  made  dangerous  or  in- 
commodious, for  the  fake  of  attraQing  the  paf- 
fc user's  eye,  by  fomething  new  or  lingular  in  their 
f|„i:v,  (Ircngth,  or  fabric.    Our  drefs  is  fafhioned 
im  uikmIv  forms,  and  with  troublefome  fuperflui- 
'      ,  •  >•  uncomfortable  dcfe&s,  juft  as  the  Proteus, 
«  «»n.  i'!k\s  out  the  capricious  edifts  of  a  varia- 
.    if: •  .     We  even  cat  and  drink,  fee  and  hear, 
.)]..  ng  to  our  own  appetites  and  fenfes,  but 
'f.valent  tafte  happens  to  direfi.    In  this 
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refined  age  we  are  all  perfons  of  tafte,  from  the 
hair-dreflerand  milliner,  to  the  duke  and  duchefs. 
The  queftion  is,  not  what  is  right,  prudent,  pleaf- 
ing,  comfortable,  but  what  is  the  tafte.  Hence 
beggarly  finery,  and  lordly  beggary. 

The  facrifice  of  comfort  to  tafte  is  vifible  in  our 
modern  gardens.  I  rejoice  in  the  explofion  of 
the  Dutch  manner.  I  expatiate  with  raptured  eye 
and  imagination  over  the  noble  fcenes  created  by 
a  Kent  and  a  Brown.  But  at  the  fame  time  I  la- 
ment that  our  cold  climate  often  renders  the  fu- 
blime  and  magnificent  tafte  in  gardening  incom- 
patible with  comfort.  Winter  as  the  poet  fays, 
often  lingers  in  the  lap  of  May.  How  pleafing  to 
ftep  out  of  the  houfe,  and  bafk  under  a  funny  wall 
covered  with  bloom,  to  watch  the  expanfion  of  a 
rofe  bud,  and  to  fee  even  the  humble  pea  and 
bean  (hooting  up  with  all  the  vigour  of  vernal  fer- 
tility. But  now  the  manfion-houfe  (lands  naked 
and  forlorn.  Youdefccnd  from  the  flight  of  fteps. 
You  are  faluted  by  the  rudeft  breath  of  Eurus  and 
Boreas.  No  trees,  no  walls,  no  out-houfes,  even 
the  kitchen  and  offices  fubterraneous.  Not  a  cor- 
ner to  feek  the  genial  warmth  of  a  meridian  fun. 
Fine  profpeQs  indeed  all  around.  But  you  cannot 
ftay  to  look  at  them.  You  fly  to  your  chimney-, 
c;orner,  happy  if  the  perfecutkig  blaft  purfues  you 
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not  to  your  laft  recefs.  We  allow  all  that  tafte 
can  claim.  We  admire  and  love  her  beauties;  but 
they  are  dearly  bought  at  the  expence  of  comfort, 

A  little  and  inclofed  garden  adds  greatly  to  the 
real  enjoyment  of  a  rural  retreat:  though  tafte  has 
thrown  down  the  walls,  and  laid  all  open;  I  ven^ 
ture  to  predift,  that  before  the  lapfe  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, good  fenfe  and  the  love  of  comfort  will  re- 
build them.  The  grounds  beyond  may  ftill  be  laid 
out  in  the  grandeft  and  moft  beautiful  ftyte;  but 
let  the  houfe  ftand  in  the  midft  of  a  little  culti- 
vated fpot,  where  every  vegetable  beauty  and  de- 
licacy may  be  difplaycd,  and  where  the  rigours  of 
our  inclement  clime  may  be  foftcned  with  elegant 
inclofures.    The  contraft  between  this,  which  I. 
would  call  the  domeftic,    and  the  other  which 
might  be  named  the  outer  garden  t>i  Ae  grove* 
would  produce  an  effe&  by  no  means  unpleafing. 
They  who  have  no  tafte  for  flowers,  and  the  thou* 
land  beauties  of  an  inclofed  garden,  are  but  pre* 
tenders  to  any  kind  of  tafte  in  the  graces  of  hor- 
ticulture. 

Indeed,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man,  we  com- 
monly advance  improvement  to  the  verge  of  im- 
propriety. We  now  loath  the  idea  of  a  ftraight 
line,  and  a  regular  row  of  trees.  But  let  us  not, 
in  the  pride  of  our  heart&9  flatter  ourfclves  with 
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the  unerring  rc&itude  of  our  telle.  Many  of  the 
ancients  who  pofleffed  the  beft  tafte,  not  only  in 
poetry  and  eloquence,  but  in  arts,  in  painting, 
fculpture,  architecture,  were  great  admirers  of 
plantations  perfeftly  regular,  and  laid  out  in  quin- 
cunxes* However  vanity  and  fafhion  may  di&ate 
$nd  declaim,  the  world  will  not  always  believe 
that  Homer,  Virgil,  Cyrus,  Cicero,  Bacon,  and 
Temple,  were  totally  miftaken  in  their  ideas  of 
horticultural  beauty. 

Cicero  informs  us,  in  a  fine  quotation  from, 
Xenophon's  ceconomics,  that  when  Lyfander  came 
to  Cyrus,  a  prince  equally  diftinguiflied  for  his 
glorious  empire  «md  his  genius,  Cyrus  fhewed  him. 
a  piece  of  ground  well  inclofed  and  completely 
planted.  After  the  vifitor  had  admired  the  tall  and, 
ftraight  trees,  and  the  rows  regularly  formed  in  a 
quincunx,  and  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  odours 
which  exhaled  from  the  flowers,  he  could  not  help 
exprefling  his  admiration,  not  only  of  the  diligence, 
but  the  (kill  of  him,  by  whom  all  this  was  meafur- 
ed  and  marked  out ;  upon  which  Cyrus  anfwered, 
"  It  was  myfelf  who  meafured  every  thing,  the 
rows  of  trees  are  of  my  difpofing,  the  plan  is  mine, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  planted  with  my  own 
hand."     An  illuflrious  pattern,  which  I  hope  our 
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Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen  will  not  be  afraid 
to  follow.  Why  always  employ  a  profefled  plan- 
maker?  Why  facrifice  their  own  amufement  and 
inclination  to  the  will  of  another,  and  to  the  im- 
perious edi&s  of  capricious  fafhion. 


An  ANECDOTE. 


SOME  time  after  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war, 
a  young  American  was  prefent  in  a  Britifh 
playhoufe,  where  an  interlude  was  performed  in 
ridicule  of  his  countrymen.  A  number  of  Ame- 
rican officers  being  introduced  in  tattered  uni- 
forms, and  barefoot,  the  queftion  was  put  to  them 
feverally,  "  What  was  your  trade  before  you  en- 
tered into  the  army  ?"  One  anfwered  a  taylor, 
another  a  cobler,  &c.  The  wit  of  the  piece  was 
to  banter  them  for  not  keeping  themfelves  clothed 
and  fhod;  but  before  that  could  be  exprefled,  the 
American  exclaimed  from  the  gallery,  "  Great- 
Britain  beaten  by  taylors  and  coblers!  Huzza!" 
Even  the  prime  minifter,  who  was  prefent,  could 
not  help  fmiling,  amidft  a  general  peal  oflaughter. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

AN  ingenious  young  gentleman*  at.  the  UrfU 
vqrfity  of  Oxford,  being  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor*  and  the  heads  of  the 
Colleges  at  St.  Mary's,  and  having  formerly  ob- 
ferved  the  drowfinefs  of  the  Vice- Chancellor,  took 
this  place  of  fcripture  for  his  text.     What!  cannot 
ye  watch  one  hour?  at  every  divifionhe  concluded 
with  his  text;  which  by  teafon  of  the  Vice*Chan- 
Cellor  fitting  fo  near  the  pulpit*  often  awaked  him; 
this  was  fo  noted  among  the  wits,  that  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  Univerfity,  and  withal  it  did  fo 
nettle  the  Vice-Chancel  lor,  that  he  complained 
to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  willing  to 
redrcfs  him,  fent  for  this  fcholar  up  to  London, 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge;  where  coming,  he  gave  fo  many  proofs 
of  his  extraordinary  wit,  that  the  Archbifhop  en- 
joined him  to  preach  before  King  James.     After 
fome  excufes,  he  at  length  condescended ;  and 
coming  into  the  pulpit,  begins,  James  the  Jirjl 
andjixth  waver  not;  meaning  the  firft  King  of 
England,  and  the  fixth  of  Scotland:  at  firft  the 
King  was  fomewhat  amazed  at  the  text,  but  in  the 
end  was  fo  well"  pleafed  with  his  fermon,  that  he 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary :  After 
this  advancement,  the  Archbifhop  fent  him  down 
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to  Oxford  to  make  bis  recantation  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  to  take  leave  of  the  Univerfity, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  took  the  latter  part 
of  the  verfe  of  the  former  text :  Sleep  on  now,  and 
ta\e your  reft:  Concluding  his  fermon,  he  made 
his  apology  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  faying,  where- 
as I  faid  before,  which  gave  offence,  What!  can* 
not  ye  watch  one  hour  ?  I  fay  now,  Sleep  on,  ana 
take  your  reft:  and  fo  left  the  Univerfity. 


Tbe  Invifible  Nature  of  GOD. 

WE  are  the  work  of  fome  more  powerful  and 
fuperior  hand;  but  how  we  camefirft  into 
being,  we  know  not:  the  manner  of  our  original 
cxiftcnce  is  hid  from  us  in  darknefs:  we  are  new 
ther  confcious  of  our  creation,  nor  of  the  Power 
which  created  us.  He  made  us,  but  he  hid  himfelf 
from  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  all  the  fearches  of 
fenfe.  He  has  fent  us  to  dwell  in  this  vifible  world, 
amidft  an  endlefs  variety  of  images,  figures  and 
colours,  which  force  themfelves  upon  our  fenfes; 
but  he  for  ever  difclaims  all  image,  colour  and  fi- 
gure himfelf.  He  hath  fet  us,  who  are  inferior 
fpirits,  this  tafk,  in  thefe  regions  of  mortal  flefh, 
to  fearch  and  feel  after  him,  if  haply  we  mayjind, 
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the  fupreme,  the  infinite  and  eternal  fpirit.  We 
art  near  a  kin  to  him,  even  his  own  offspring*, 
but  we  fee  not  our  Father's  face;  nor  can  all  the 
powers  ;of  our  nature  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
him  that  made  us,  but  by  the  labours  and  infer- 
ences of  our  reafon.  We  toil  and  work  backward 
to  find  our  Creator:  from  our  prefent  exiftence, 
we  trace  out  his  eternity ;  and  through  the  chain 
of  a  thoufand  vifible  effefts,  we  fearch  out  the  firft 
the  invifible,  and  Almighty  caufe. 

When  we  fancy  we  perceive  fomething  of  him, 
it  is  at  a  diftance,  and  in  a  duflty  twilight.  We 
efpy  fome  faint  beams,  fome  glimmerings  of  his 
glory  breaking  through  the  works  of  his  hands; 
but  he  himfelf  (lands  behind  the  veil,  and  does 
not  (hew  himfelf  in  open  light  to  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  mortality.  Happy  creatures,  if  we 
could  make  our  way  fo  near  him,  as  to  behold  the 
lovely  and  adored  beauties  of  his  nature;  if  we 
could  place  our  fouls  dire&ly  under  bis  kindeft 
influences,  as  to  feel  ourfelves  adore  him  in  the 
mod  profound  humility,  and  love  him  with  the 
molt  fublime  affe&ion. 
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TRUE  VIRTUE  and  HONOUR. 


M1 


[EN  poffeffed  of  thefe,  value  not  thenrfelvca 
upon  amy  regard  to  inferior  obligation;  and 
yet  violate  that  which  is  the  molt  facred  and  anci- 
ent of  all — Religion*  They  fhould  conlider  fucU 
violation  as  a  fevere  reproach  in  the  inoft  enlighu, 
ened  ft^te  of  human  nature;  and  under  the  purel} 
difpenfation  of  religion,  it  appears  to  have  extin^ 
guilhed  the  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  and  tQ 
(light  all  acknowledgment  of  the  great  and  true 
Cod.  Such  oondu£t  implies  either  an  satire  want, 
pr  a  wilful  fupprcSon  of  feme  of  the  bdfc  and  raoft 
generous  affeftion*  belonging  to  human  nature. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  WOMAN  went  to  find  a  monk  tnd  faid  to 
him,  that  fee  had  ftofen  a  packet  which 
charged  her  confeien$c  You  mu/i  ttfiert  «S  an- 
fwered  the  monk.   But,  &ther,  I  am  not  fafpeded, 

and  if  I  reftore  it,  I  am  difhononned.  W^H,  xh- 
fwcred  the  monk,  bring  the  theft  to  me;  I  myfelf 
will  make  the  reftitution.  The  woman  liked  the 
expedient  wonderfully,  and  in  a  fhort  while  after, 
Jhe  put  into  the  hands  of  th^  monk  a  batket,  well 
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wrapped  in  lmen  with  fch  addftfs  on  a  eard.  The 
monk  took  the  brfket,  and  the  woman  retired  with' 
precipitation.  The  monk  carried  the  depofit  in 
triumph  to  the  convent ;  and  lays  to  his  brothers 
on  entering,  here  is  my  tvork.  At  the  fame  time 
{hey  heard  the  cries  of  an  infant.  It  was  indeed 
a  new  horn  chiM  wrapped  up  in  a  baftet,  which 
the  good  woman  had  confided  to  the  monk,  as  a 
jacket  which  charged  her  confcience. 


THE  FR£$UEN<T 

CONTEMPLATION  of  DEATH 

NECESSARY 

To  moderate  the  Passions* 

IT  is  recorded  of  fome  eaftern  monarch,  that  he 
kept  an  officer  in  his  houfe,  whofe  employment 
it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling 
out  every  morning,  at  $  ftated  hour,  Remember, 
prince,  that  thoujfkalt  die.  And  the  contemplation 
of  the  frailnefs  and  uncertainty  of  our  prefent 
ftate  appeared  of  fo  much  importance  to  Solon  of 
Athens,  that  he  left  this  precept  to  future  ages; 
K(ep  thin;  eye  fixed  upon  the  end  of  life. 

A  frequent 
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A  frequent  and  attentive  profpeft  of  that  mo- 
ment, which  mud  put  a  period  to  all  our  fchemes, 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquifitions*  is  indeed  of 
the  utmoft  efficacy  to  the  juft  and  rational  regula- 
tion of  our  lives;  nor  would  ever  any  thing  wick, 
cd,  or  often  any  thing  abfurd,  be  undertaken  or 
profecuted  by  him  who  (hould  begin  every,  day 
with  a  ferious  refle&ion  that  he  is  born  to  die. 
The  difturbers  of  our  happinefe,  in  this  world,  are 
our  defires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  to  all 
thefe,  the  confideration  of  mortality  is  a  certain 
and  adequate  remedy.  Think,  fays  EpiSetus,  fre- 
quently on  poverty,  banifhroent,  and  death,  and 
thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  defines,  or 
give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  fentiments. 

That  the  maxim  of  Epi&etus  is  founded  on  juft 
obfervation  will  eafilybe  granted,  when  we  refleQ, 
how  that  vehemence  of  eagernefs  after  the  com. 
mon  obje&s  of  purfuit  is  kindled  in  our  minds.— 
We  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the  pleafures  of  fome 
future  pofleffion,  $ind  fuffer  our  thoughts  to  dwell 
attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  engrofled  the 
imagination,  and  permits  us  not  to  conceive  any 
happinefs  but  its  attainment,  or  any  mifery  but 
its  lufs;  every  other  fatisfa&ion  which  the  bounty 
of  providence  has  fcattered  over  life,  is  negle&ed 
as  iuconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  the  great  ob- 
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je6l  which  we  have  placed  before  us,  and  is  thrown 
from  us  as  incumbering  our  aftivity,  or  trampled 
under  foot  as  (landing  in  our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this 
ardour  has  been  remitted,  when  a  {harp  or  tedious 
ficknefs  has  fet  death  before  his  eyes.  The  ex- 
tenfive  influence  of  greatnefs,  the  glitter  of  wealth, 
the  praifes  of  admirers,  and  the  attendant  of  fup- 
plicants,  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things, 
when  the  lad  hour  feemed  to  be  approaching;  and 
the  fame  appearance  they  would  always  have,  if 
the  fame  thought  was  always  predominant.  We 
ftiould  then  find  the  abfurdity  of  ftretching  out 
our  arms  inceflantly  to  grafp  that  which  we  cannot 
keep,  and  wearing  out  our  lives  in  endeavours  to 
add  new  turrets  to  the  fabric  of  ambition,  when 
the  foundation  itfelf  is  (haking,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  (lands  is  mouldering  away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  defire;  we  are  un- 
eafy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  according  as 
we  think  our  own  happinefs  would  be  advanced 
by  the  addition  of  that  which  he  witholds  from  us; 
and  therefore  whatever  depreffes  immoderate 
riches,  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fet  the  heart  free 
from  the  corrofion  of  envy,  and  exempt  us  from 
that  vice  which  is,  above  moll  others,  tormenting 

to 
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to  ourfclves,  hateful  to  the  world*  and  produ&ive 
of  mean  artifices  and  fordid  proje&s.  He  that 
confiders  how  foon  he  muft.  clofe  bis  life>  will 
find  nothing  of  fo  much  importance  as  to  clofe  it 
well;  and  will,  therefore,  look  with  indifference 
upon  whatever  is  ufelefs  to  that  purpofe.  W  ho- 
over refle&s  frequently  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
his  own  duration,  will  find  out  that  the  ftate  of 
others  is  not  more  permanent,  and  that  what  can 
confer  nothing  on  himfelf  very  defirable,  cannot 
fo  much  improve  the  condition  of  a  rival,  as  to 
make  him  much  fuperior  to  thofe  from  whom  he 
has  carried  the  prize,  a  prize  too  mean  to  deferve 
a  very  obftinate  oppofition. 

Even  grief,  that  paflion  to  which  the  virtuous 
and  tender  mind  is  particularly  fubjeft,  will  be 
obviated  or  alleviated  by  the  fame  thoughts.  It 
will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  bleffings  of  our  condi- 
tion are  enjoyed  with  a  conftant  fenfe  of  this  un- 
certain tenure.  If  we  remember,  that  whatever 
we  poffefs  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  little 
time,  and  that  the  little,  which  our  moft  lively 
hopes  can  promife  us,  may  be  made  lefs  by  ten 
thoufand  accidents;  we  (hall  not  much  repine  at 
a  lofs  of  which  we  cannot  eftimate  the  value,  but 
of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to  tell  the  lead 
amount,  we  know,  with  fufficient  certainty,  the 
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greateft,  and  are  convinced  that  the  greateft  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted. 

But  if  any  paflion  has  fo  much  ufurped  our  un- 
derftanding,  as  not  to  fuffer  us  to  enjoy  advan- 
tages with  the  moderation  prefcribed  by  reafon,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy,  when  we  find 
ourfelves  finking  under  forrow,  and  inclined  to 
pine  for  that  which  is  irrecoverably  vanifhed.— • 
We  may  then  ufefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of 
our  own  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting 
that  from  which,  if  it  had  flayed  a  little  longer, 
we  fhould  ourfelves  have  been  taken  away. 

With  regard  to  the  fharpeft  and  moll  melting 
forrow,  that  which  arifes  from  the  lofs  of  thofe 
whom  we  have  loved  with  tendernefs  $  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  friendfhip  between  mortals  can  be 
contra&ed  on  no  other  terms,  than  that  one  muft 
fometime  mourn  for  the  other's  death :  And  this 
grief  will  always  yield  to  the  furvivor  one  confo- 
lation  proportionate  to  his  affli&ion ;  for  the  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  that  he  himfelf  feels  his  friend  has 
efcaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  moft  overbearing  and  refiftlefs 

of  all  our  paflion,  lefs  to  be  temperated  by  this 

univerfal  medicine  of  the  mind.     The  frequent 

contemplation  of  death,  as  it  (hews  the  vanity  of 
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all  human  good,  difcovers  like  wife  the  lightncfs 
of  all  terreftrial  evil,  which  certainly  can  lad  no 
longer  than  the  fubjeft  upon  which  it  ads ;  and 
according  to  the  old  obfervation,  mud  be  fhorter, 
as  it  is  more  violent.  The  mod  cruel  calamity 
which  misfortune  can  produce,  mull,  by  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end.  The  foul 
cannot  long  be  held  in  prifon,  but  will  fly  away, 
and  leave  a  lifelefs  body  to  human  malice. 

The  utmoft  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  another 
is  that  death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  precipitate, 
but  cannot  retard,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it 
cannot  become  a  wife  man  to  buy  a  reprieve  at  the 
expence  of  virtue,  fince  he  knows  not  how  fmall 
a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchafe,  but  knows,  that 
whether  fhort  or  long,  it  will  be  made  lefs  valua- 
ble by  the  remembrance  of  the  price  at  which  it 
has  been  obtained.     He  is  fure  that  he  deftroys 

his  happinefs,  but  is  not  fure  that  he  lengthens  his 
life. 

The  known  fhortnefs  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  mo- 
derate our  paflions,  may  likewife,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, contraft  our  deGgns.  There  is  not  time 
for  the  moft  forcible  genius,  and  moil  aftive  in- 
duftjy,  to  extend  its  effects  beyond  a  certain  fphere. 
To  proje&  the  conqueft  of  the  world,  is  the  mad- 
nefs  of  mighty  princes;  to  hope  for  excellence  in 

every 
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every  fcience,  has  been  the  folly  of  literary  he- 
roes; and  both  have  found  at  laft,  that  they  have 
panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied  to  huma- 
nity, and  have  loft  many  opportunities  of  making 
themfelves  ufeful  and  happy,  by  a  vain  ambition 
of  obtaining  a  fpecies  of  honour,  which  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  providence  have  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  man. 

The  mifcarriages  of  the  great  defigns  of  princes 
are  recorded  in  the  hiftories  of  the  world,  but  are 
of  little  ufe  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  feem 
very  little  interefted  in  admonitions  againft  errors 
which  they  cannot  commit.  But  the  fate  of  learned 
ambition  is  a  proper  fubjefi  for  every  fcholar  to 
confider;  for  who  has  not  had  occafion  to  regret 
the  diffipation  of  great  abilities  in  a  boundlefs 
multiplicity  of  purfuits,  to  lament  the  fudden  de- 
fertion  of  excellent  defigns,  upon  the  offer  of  feme 
other  fubjeft  made  inviting  by  its  novelty,  and  to 
obferve  the  inaccuracy  and  deficiences  of  works 
left  unfinifhed,  by  too  great  an  extenfion  of  the 
plan  ? 

It  is  always  pleafing  to  obferve  how  much  more 
our  minds  can  conceive  than  our  bodies  can  per- 
form ;  yet  it  is  our  duty,  while  we  continue  in 
this  complicated  ftate,  to  regulate  one  part  of  our 
compofition  by  fome  regard  to  the  other.  We 
O  o  $  are 
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are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites  with 
pleafures  that  impair  our  intelle&ual  vigour,  nqr 
gratify  our  minds  wi^hfchemes  which  we  know  our 
lives  mud  fail  in  attempting  to  execute.  The  un- 
certainty of  our  duration  ought  a'  once  to  fet 
bounds  to  ourdefigns,  and  add  incitements  to  our 
induftry;  and  when  we  find  ourfelves  inclined 
either  to  immenfity  in  our  fchemes,  or  fluggilh- 
nefs  in  our  endeavours,  we  may  either  che:-,  or 
animate  ourfelves,  by  recolle&ing,  with  the  father 
pf  phyfic,  that  art  is  long,  and  life  hjhort. 


\ 


ANECDOTE. 

AN  Aftrologer  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XI.  ex- 
tricated himfelf  very  ingenioufly  from  dan-r 
gcr.  He  had  foretold  to  the  king,  t'r.at  a  lady 
whom  he  loved  fhould  die  in  eight  days;  which 
having  happened,  the  prince  caufed  tlv.  aftrologer 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  commanded  his 
fervants  not  to  fail  to  throw  him  out  at  the  win- 
dow, at  a  fignal  which  he  would  give  them.  As 
foon  as  the  king  faw  him:  "  You  wi  '»  pretend  to 
be  fuch  a  wife  man,"  fays  he  to  him,  <;  and  who 
knows  fo  exaftly  the  fate  of  others,  tell  me  this 
moment,  what  will  be  yours,  and  how  long  you 

have 
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have  yet  to  live  ?"  Whether  it  was  that  the  aftro- 
loger  had  been  fecretly  informed  of  the  defign  of 
the  king,  or  that  he  guefled  it :  «  Sire,'  anfwered 
he,  without  teftifying  any  fear,  ?  I  (hall  die  juft 
three  days  before  your  Majcfty.*  The  king,  after 
that  anfwer,  was  not  in  hade  to  give  the  fignat 
for  them  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window;  on  the 
contrary  he  took  particular  care  to  let  him  want 
for  nothing. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

The  Late  LORD  R- 


JHE  late   Lord  R ,  with  many  good 

qualities,  and  even  learning,  and  parts,  had 
a  ftrong  defire  of  being  thought  tkilful  in  phyfic, 
and  was  very  expert  in  bleeding.  Lord  Chefter- 
field,  who  knew  his  foible,  and  on  a  particular 
occafion  wMhed  to  have  his  vote,  came  to  him  one 
morning,  and,  after  having  converfed  upon  indif- 
ferent matters,  complained  of  the  head-ach,  and 
deflred  his  lordfhip  to  feel  his  pulfe.  It  was  found 
to  beat  high,  and  a  hint  of  lofing  blood  was  given. 
*;  I  have  no  obje&ion,  and,  as  I  hear  your  lord- 
fhip has  a  mafierly  hand,  will  you  favour  me  with 

trying 
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trying  your  lancet  upon  me?" — "  Apropos/*  faid 
Lord  Chefterfield,  after  the  operation,   "  do  you 

•go  to  the  houfe  to-day  !w  Lord  R anfwered, 

cc  I  did  not  intend  to  go,  not  being  fufficiently 
informed  of  the  queftion  which  is  to  be  debated ; 
but  you  who  have  confidered  it,  which  fide  will 
you  be  of?" — The  Earl,  having  gained  his  confi- 
dence, eafily  direfted  his  judgment:  he  carried 
him  to  the  houfe,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he  pleafed. 
He  ufed  afterwards  to  fay,  that  none  of  his  friends 
had  done  fo  much  as  he,  having  literally  bled  for 
the  good  of  his  country. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

KING  CHARLES  II. 

Tf  ING  Charles  the  Second  afked  Stillingfleet, 
••^  how  it  came  about,  that  he  always  read  his 
fermons  before  him,  when  he  was  informed  he 
always  preached  without  book  elfewhere?  He 
told  the  king,  that  the  awe  of  fo  noble  an  audi- 
ence, where  he  faw  nothing  that  was  not  greatly 
fuperior  to  him,  but  chiefly  the  feeing  before  him 
fo  great  and  wife  a  prince,  made  him  afraid  to  truft 
himfelf.    With  which  anfwer  the  king  was  very 

well 
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well  contented.  '  But,  pray/  fays  Stillingfleet, 
€  will  your  Majefty  give  me  leave  to  alk  a  queftion 
too : — Why  you  read  your  fpceches,  when  you 
can  have  none  of  die  fame  reafons?' — "  Why, 
truly,  Do£tor,w  fays  the  King,  "  your  queftion  is 
a  very  pertinent  one,  and  fo  will  be  my  anfwer: 
/  have  afked  them  fo  often,  and  for  fo  much  vio?iry9 
that  I  am  afltamcd  to  look  them  in  the  face." 


ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

T  \  THEN  Dr.  Johnfon  was  told  that  his  tranf- 
*  *  lation  of  Pope's  Mefliah,  was  made  either 
as  a  common  exercife,  or  as  an  impofition  for  fome 
negligence  he  had  been  guilty  of  at  College,  he 
anfwered,  "  No:  at  Pembroke  the  former  were 
always  in  profe,  and  to  the  latter  I  would  no! 
have  fubmitted.  I  wrote  it  rather  to  fhew  the  tu- 
tors what  I  could  do,  than  what  fliould  be  done. 
It  anfwered  my  purpofe;  for  it  convinced  thofe 
who  were  well  enough  inclined  to  punifti  me,  that 
I  could  wield  a  fchohr's  weapon  as  often  as  I  was 
menaced  with  arbitrary  infliftions.  Before  the 
frequency  of  perfonal  fatire  had  weakened  its  ef- 
fe£t,  the  petty  tyrants  of  colleges  flood  in  awe  of 
a  pointed  remark,  on  a  vindi&ive  epigram :  but 
fincc  every  man  in  his  turn  has  teen  wounded, 
no  man  is  afhamed  of  a  fear, 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  YOUNG. 

ONE  day,  as  Dr.  Young  was  walking  in  hf» 
garden  at  Welwyn,  in  company  with  two 
ladies,  (one  of  whom  he  afterwards  married)  the 
fervant  came  to  acquaint  him,  a  gentleman  wifihed 
to  fpeak  with  him.  "  Tell  him,"  fays  the  Do&or, 
"  I  am  too  happily  engaged  to  change  my  fitua- 
tion  1"  The  ladies  infilled  upon  it  he  fhould  go, 
as  his  vifitor  was  a  man  of  rank,  his  patron,  his 
friend;  and,  as  perfuafion  had  no  effeft,  one  took 
him  by  the  right  arm,  the  other  by  the  left,  and 
led  him  to  the  garden-gate;  when,  finding  refill- 
ance  vain,  he  bowed,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  in  that  expreffive  manner  for  which  he  was  fa 
remarkable,  fpoke  the  following  lines : 

"  Thus  Adam  look'd,  when  from  thd  garden 

driv'n, 
"  And  thus  difputed  orders  fent  from  heav'n : 
"  Like  him  I  go,  but  yet  to  go  am  loth, 
"  Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both: 
"  Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  (till  more  unkind ^ 
"  His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  ftays  be- 
hind." 
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The  GARDEN  of  HOPE: 

A    DREAM. 

^P  HERE  is  no  temper  fo  generally  indulged 
-*■  as  hope;  other  paffions  operate  by  ftarts  on 
particular  occafions,  or  in  certain  parts  of  life; 
but  hope  begins  with  the  firft  power  of  compar- 
ing our  a&ual  with  our  poffible  (late,  and  attend* 
us  through  every  ftage  and  period,  always  urging 
us  forward  to  new  acquifitions,  and  holding  out 
fome  diftant  blefling  to  our  view,  promiGng  us 
«  either  relief  from  pain,  or  increafe  of  happinefs. 

Hope  is  neceflary  in  every  condition.  The 
miferies  of  poverty,  of  ficknefs,  of  captivity, 
would,  without  this  comfort,  be  unfupportable ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  hap  pie  (I  lot  of  terref- 
trial  exiftence  can  fet  us  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blefling;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it, 
would  not  ftill  be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated 
and  delighted  by  the  expectation  of  fome  new  pof- 
feffion,  of  fome  enjoyment  yet  behind,  by  which 
the  wifh  (hall  be  at  laft  fatisfied,  and  the  heart  fill- 
ed up  to  its  utmoft  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promifes, 
what  is  feldom  gives;  but  its  promifes  are  more  va- 
luable than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  feldom  fruf- 
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tftues  us  without  alluring  us  of  recompenfing  the 
delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  mufing  on  this  ftrangc  inclination  which 
every  man  feels  to  deceive  him  Pelf,  and  confidering 
the  advantages  and  dangers  proceeding  from  this 
gay  profpect  of  futurity,  when  falling  afleep,  on  i 
fudden   I  found  myfelf  placed  in  a  garden,   of 
which  my  fight  could  defcry  no  limits.     Every 
fecne  about  me  was  gay  and  gladfome,  light  with 
funfhine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes;  the  ground 
was  painted  with  all  the  variety  of  fpring,  and  all 
the  choir  of  nature  was   finging  in  the  groves. 
When  I  had  recovered  from  the  firft  rapture,  with 
which  the  confufion  of  pleafure  had  for  a  time  en- 
tranced arc,   I  begin  to  take  a  particular  and  de- 
liberate view  of  this  delightful  region.     I  then 
perceived  chat   I  had  yet  higher  gratifications  to 
expect,  a?.d  that  at  a  final!  diilance  from  me,  there 
*ere  brighter  dowers*  clearer  fountains,  and  more 
!v>f:v  proves*  where  the  bird*,  which  I  yet  heard 
M:;  ijur*:I\\  w*re  exen^j  all  their  power  of  me- 
ivvi..     7\:e  trees  about  me  *-re  beautiful  with 
verviure  anj  fragrant  with  blofloms;   but   I  was 
terptevi  c^   cave  i::t.  by  i>e  f.*ht  cf  ripe  fruits, 
w\ch  iVctieJ    t?  ba-5    onT      to    be  p!uckcd.     I 
:%vrr:\.re  walkexi  >a^/v  RrrAirds  but  found,  as 
I  vroccoiec,  ;>a:  the  co'ou:*  of  the  £e!d  faded  at 
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my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I  reached  it,  the 
bird  flew  (till  finging  before  me,  and  though  I 
prefled  onward  with  great  celerity,  I  was  (till  in 
fight  of  pleafures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain 
the  pofTeflion,  and  which  feemed  to  mock  my  dili- 
gence, and  to  retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  fo  many  alter* 
nations  of  joy  and  grief,  I  yet  perfifted  to  go  for- 
ward, in  hopes  that  thefe  fugitive  delights  would 
in  time  be  overtaken.  At  length  I  faw  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  every  age  and  fex,  whQ 
feemed  all  to  partake  of  fome general  felicity;  for 
(every  cheek  was  flufhed  with  confidence,  and 
every  eye  fparkled  with  eagernefs :  yet  each  ap- 
peared to  have  foipe  p^rticul^r  and  fecret  pleafure, 
and  very  few  willing  to  communicate  their  inten- 
tions, or  extend  their  concern,  beyond  themfelves. 
Moftof  them  feemed  by  the  rapidity  of  their  mo? 
tion,  too  bufy  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  a  ftranger, 
and  therefore*  I  was  content  for  a  while  to  gaze 
upon  them,  without  interrupting  them  with  trou- 
blefome  enquiries.  At  laft  I  obferved  one  m^n 
worn  with  time  and  unable  to  flruggle  in  the 
crowd;  and  therefore,  fuppofing  him  more  at 
leifure,  I  began  to  accofthim:  but  he  turned  from 
me  with  anger,  and  told  me  he  muft  not  be  dif- 
fused, for  the  great  hour  of  his  projection  was 
P  p  2  riqw 
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now  come,  when  Mercury  fhould  lofe  his  wings, 
and  flavery  fhould  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for  gold, 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whofe  foft- 
nefs  of  mien,  and  eafy  movement,  ga,ve  me  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  a  more  agreeable  reception:  but 
he  told  me,  with  a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would 
make  him  more  happy  than  an  opportunity  of 
ferving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for 
a  place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  foliciting 
would  foon  be  vacant.  From  him  I  had  recourfe 
to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  hafte  to  take 
poffeffion  of  the  eftate  of  an  uncle,  who  by  courfe 
pf  nature  could  not  live  long.  He  that  followed 
was  preparing  to  dive  for  treafure  in  a  new  invent- 
ed bell;  and  another  was  on  the  point  of  difco- 
vcring  the  longitude. 

Being  thus  reje&ed  wherefoever  I  applied  my- 
felf  for  information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  bed  to 
defift  from  inquiry,  and  to  try  what  my  own  ob- 
servation would  difcover :  but  feeing  a  young  man, 
gay  and  thoughtlefs,  I  refolved  upon  one  more 
experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the 
garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Defire,  and  that 
all  thofe  whom  I  faw  thus  tumultuoufly  buftling 
round  me  were  incited  by  the  promifes  of  Hope, 
and  haftening  to  feize  the  gifts  which  flic  held  in 

her  hand. 

I  turned 
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I  turned  my  fight  upward  and  faw  a  goddefs  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  fitting  on  a  throne :  around 
her  lay  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  bleffings 
of  life  were  fpread  abroad  to  v|ew;  fhe  had  a  per- 
petual gaiety  of  afpeft,  and  every  one  imagined 
that  her  fmile,  which  was  impartial  and  general, 
was  dire&ed  to  himfelf,  and  triumphed  in  his  own 
fuperiority  to  others,  who  had  conceived  the  fame 
confidence  from  the  fame  miftake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I 
had  a  more  extenfive  wiew  of  the  whole  place, 
and  could  with  lefs  perplexity  confider  the  differ- 
ent conduft  of  the  crowd  that  filled  it.  From  this 
Ration  I  obferved  that  the  entrance  into  the  garden 
of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which  was  kept 
by  Reafon,  and  the  other  by  Fancy.  Reafon  was 
furly  and  fcrupulous,  and  feldom  turned  the  key 
without  many  interrogatories  and  long  hefitation; 
but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and  gentle  portrefs,  (he 
held  her  gate  wide  open,  and  welcomed  all  equally 
to  the  diftrift  under  her  fuperintendency ;  fo  that 
the  paflage  was  crowded  by  all  thofe  who  either 
feared  the  examination  of  Reafon,  or  had  been 
rejefted  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reafon  there  was  a  way  to  the 
throne  of  Hope,  by  a  cragged,  fiippery,  and  wind- 
ing 
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ing  path,  called  the  Streight  of  Difficulty,  which 
thofe  who  entered  with  the  permiffion  of  the  guard, 
endeavoured  to  climb.  But  though  they  furveyed 
the  way  very  cheerfully  before  they  began  to  rife, 
and  marked  out  thefeveral  ftages  of  their  progrefs, 
they  commonly  found  unexpefted  obftacles,  and 
were  obliged  frequently  to  flop  on  a  fudden,  where 
they  imagined  the  way  plain  and  even.  A  thou-, 
fand  intricacies  embarrafled  them,  a  thoufand  flips 
threw  them  back,  and  a  thoufand  pitfals  impeded 
their  advance.  So  formidable  were  the  dangers, 
and  fo  frequent  the  ruifcarriages,  that  many  re- 
turned from  the  firft  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in 
the  midft  of  the  way,  and  only  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber were  led  up  to  the  fummit  of  Hope,  by  the 
hand  of  Fortitude.  Of  thefe  few  the  greater  part, 
when  they  had  obtained  the  gift  which  Hope  had 
promifed  them,  regretted  the  labour  which  it  cofl, 
and  felt  in  their  fuccefs  the  regret  of  difappoinu 
ment;  the  reft  retired  with  their  prize,  and  were 
led  by  Wifdom  to  the  bowers  of  Content, 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I 
could  find  no  way  to  the  feat  of  Hope;  but  though 
{he  fat  full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with  an 
air  of  invitation,  which  filled  every  heart  with 
rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that  fide  ipaccflibly 
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fteep,  but  fo  channelled  and  (haded,  that  none 
perceived  the  impoflibility  of  afcending  it,  but  each 
imagined  himrelf  to  have  difcovered  away  to  which 
the  reft  were  ftrangers.  Many  expedients  were 
indeed  tried  by  this  induftrious  tribe,  of  whom 
feme  were  making  themfelves  wiugs,  which  others 
were  contriving  to  a&uate  by  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion. But  with  all  their  labour,  and  all  their  arti- 
fices, they  never  rofe  above  the  ground,  but  quickly 
fell  back,  nor  ever  approached  the  throne  of  Hope, 
but  continued  (till  to  gaze  at  a  di (lance,  and 
laughed  at  the  flow  progrefs  of  thofe  whom  they 
few  toiling  in  the  Streight  of  Difficulty. 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 
entered  the  garden,  without  making  like  the  reft, 
an  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain,  turned  imme- 
diately to  the  vale  of  Idlenefs,  a  calm  and  undif- 
turbed  retirement,  from  whence  they  could  always 
have  Hope  in  profpeft,  and  to  which  they  plcafed 
themfelves  with  believing  that  (he  intended  fpee- 
dily  to  defcend.  Thefc  were  indeed  fcorned  by 
all  the  reft ;  but  they  fecmed  very  little  affc&ed 
by  contempt,  advice,  or  reproof,  but  were  refol- 
ved  to  expeft  at  eafe  the  favour  of  the  goddefc. 
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Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and 
found  them  ready  to  anfwer  all  my  qucftions,  and 
willing  to  communicate  their  mirth:  but  turning 
round  I  faw  two  dreadful  monfters  entering  the 
vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age,  and  the 
other  Want.  Sport  and  revelling  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  an  univerfal  fhrick  of  affright  and  dif- 
trefc  burft  out  and  awaked  me* 
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